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This must be made clear: what I am 
telling you is the story of my ten years 
with Moonie. During that time, no one 
knows Moonie better than me because 
no one spends as much time with him as 
me. No one sees him in the trouble I see 
him in. No one sees him in the states I 
see him in. I doubt, too, whether anyone 
has the laughs I have with Keith Moon. 


Moonie played drums for The Who. He 
was the best in rock. 

But he was equally famous as a com- 
plete lunatic. 

Moon the Loon, King of the Jokers, 
Madman of Rock. 

He seems to have had an inherent 
desire to smash things up—hotel rooms, 
cars, his friends, himself. 

He would do anything, if he thought 
there were enough people around who 
did not want him to do it. 

Full Moon is the hilariously despairing 
story of the last ten years of the life of 
this genius, told wittily, rudely, shock- 
ingly, and intimately by Moonie’s per- 
sonal assistant. 

It is a complex portrait of a callous, of- 
fensive, loving, generous, wasted, and 
gifted man, in the great tradition of both 
English eccentrics and rock martyrs. 
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Get a Job 


At the time I first meet up with The Who they are not quite 
the most famous rock and roll band in the world. It is roughly 
1966/67 though you will find that exact dates are not this his- 
tory’s greatest strength—this is partly on account of I have a 
memory like a sieve and partly on account of being somewhat 
disorientated by medicines of one sort or another—a time when 
I am working as a Customs & Excise clerk at Heathrow Airport, 
London, England. This is by no means the most exciting job 
in the world and it is especially unappealing to an immaculately 
suited, short-haired Mod, which is what I am at this time. 
However, operating as a Customs & Excise clerk does earn 
me a small amount of cash money each week and each week I 
take this to various clubs where Mods and other dudes of similar 
interests to my own meet to drink, dance, fight, take pills and, 
occasionally, practice sexual intercourse upon the various chicks 
present. The Ricky Tick, The Starlight Ballroom (Wembley), 
The Blue Moon, The Georgian at Cowley and Burton’s Dance- 
hall are some of the more popular of these clubs and may be 
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familiar to any of you who are sensible enough to be Mods at 
this time. Such Mods will also remember that it is around this 
time that The Who begin to make their breakthrough, for it is 
in 1965 that they release their first hit, J Can’t Explain, and it 
is in 1967 that they go on their first American tour which, inci- 
dentally, leaves them the thick end of £50,000 in debt—despite 
its pulling American kids in all over the place. 

Well, it is in Burton’s Dancehall that I meet Bobby Pridden 
who is a fairly small, nothing sort of geezer famous only for 
feet that are inclined to produce a particularly dire pen and 
ink, and which cause many of the punters at Burton’s to leave 
him a great deal of space in which to dance about. The reason 
that I am familiar with Bobby Pridden is that I know him from 
when we are kids, and he is the boy that everyone takes great 
delight in beating up when there is not much else to do. I am 
probably one of the few people who rarely join in this pastime 
because, when it comes to fisticuffs, I am not a keen sportsman. 
Not, I add, because I am in any way a pacifist or unable to take 
care of myself, but because I prefer to leave such exercise until 
it is seriously necessary and inevitable. But this is all by the by, 
except that it is how I originally know Bobby Pridden and, when 
I see him at Burton’s, he is The Who’s roadie. He achieves this 
distinction, despite the smell of his feet, by being the only one 
of all the prospective roadies who offers to buy John Entwistle, 
The Who’s bass guitarist, a drink. So that is a lesson for anyone 
inclined to be near with his money; buy your round and it may 
get you the job. 

Before he joins The Who, Bobby works with The Alan Bown 
Set and Cliff Bennett and the Rebelrousers which, in case you 
are never privileged to hear it, is once a very wonderful show- 
band indeed. So Bobby knows more or less which end of a bass 
guitar is which. 

When I nod to Bobby at Burton’s we commence to bunny. 

“What you up to?” 

“Fucking Customs & Excise clerk down the airport,” I reply. 
“Fucking boring.” 
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“Good money?” he asks. 

“Not bad, but I ain’t putting the deposit down on me Roller 
just yet.” 

Well, at this stage a little chick with a very hot ass and neat 
Playtex-pointed tits gives the come-on and, feeling a tingle in 
the cricket set, I leave Bobby and jump about with this little 
chick until she makes similar come-on gestures to a huge geezer 
with a scar running from his eyebrows right down inside the 
neck of his Ben Sherman button-down. Suddenly the cricket set 
ceases to tingle and, in the absence of anything better to do, I 
return to Bobby Pridden. Now, whether he wishes to impress 
me or what I do not know, but the next thing Bobby Pridden 
says to me is: 

“Fancy a gig with The Who?” 

“I don’t mind,” I answer, being very cool and thinking to 
myself that it can’t be worse than Heathrow Airport, London, 
England. “What sort of dough?” I ask. 

“Fifteen quid,” says Bobby. “If you’re lucky.” 

rOKS 

“Come down the office, then. Monday. End of the week we’ve 
got a gig in Scotland.” 

With that I leave Bobby Pridden and his terrible feet and 
continue my search for available gash. 

All these years later, I cannot recall whether this search is 
fruitful but, the next day, I find myself in Old Compton Street, 
in London, which is where Track Records, the recording com- 
pany handling The Who at this time, has its offices. It is in these 


- offices, smartly suited up in a Hepworth’s three-piece, that I 


have my first encounter with the band and the man who has 
such an effect on my life. I have to admit that my first sight of 
The Who, close up, is quite a surprise. 

Of course, I often watch the band perform before J actually 
meet them, but it is one thing to watch them playing and quite 
another to speak to them. My first impression is that they are 
four very flash geezers indeed, what with all wearing fur coats. 
Their hair is too long for my Mod tastes but I see straightaway 
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that Daltrey is small, quiet and a bit of a hard nut; Entwistle 
seems even quieter and sort of looks into himself; Moon has a 
mischievous good-looking boatrace with a million laughs tucked 
in behind those dark eyes; and Townshend, well Townshend has 
an extremely large hooter. I do not mention this observation to 
Townshend because I know that he has a reputation of being 
handy with his fists when necessary and, anyway, he is generally 
thought at this time to be the driving force behind the band. 

I do not have time to notice more than this because I am 
only a few moments in the office before the band agrees to 
Bobby’s suggestion to employ me as a roadie, at least for the 
duration of the Scottish tour, and once this decision is made 
nothing will do but we must all go down to The Ship Inn, War- 
dour Street, and have a few bevwvies. 

It is on the way to this pub, comfortably ensconced in a very 
smart two-tone Bentley, that I realise that the reason for my 
rapid and casual employment is not so much my magnetic per- 
sonality as the fact that the geezers who are well on their way 
to becoming the most famous rock and roll band the world ever 
sees are further out of it than a handful of cardinals at a Bar 
Mitzvah. Of course, this is no great surprise because The Who 
are practically a religious experience for all good Mods and, in 
turn, all good Mods are firm believers in communion with med- 
icines of many types and colours. 

Once in the pub, I sink a couple of light-and-bitters and soon 
find myself in a considerably inebriated state—and if that seems 
a relatively small amount of alcohol on which to become olivered 
I can only say that at this stage I am more accustomed to take 
medicine in pill form. Through this quite ordinary introduction 
I find myself one week later at the wheel of a Hertz rental truck 
loaded with the band’s equipment and headed for the first gig 
in Scotland—the first gig of my time with Keith Moon. 

From the start, this must be made clear: what I am telling 
you is the story of my ten years with Moonie. Ten years as 
Moonie’s personal. Moonie’s man, that is. During that time, 
no one knows Moonie better than me because no one, not even 
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his wife, spends as much time with him as me. No one sees him 
in the trouble I see him in. No one sees him in the states I see 
him in. I doubt, too, whether anyone has the laughs I have with 
Keith Moon, this geezer that some journalist with not much 
imagination but a sure eye for the quick buck, quick copy and 
sod the truth calls: MOON THE LOON. 

Of course, I do not have Moonie entirely to myself but it is 
true that no one has such intense contact with him as I do for 
the ten years up to 1977. 

Please do not think this is the story of The Who. It is just 
the story of Moonie as I see him and, as far as it goes, it is true. 
OK, here and there the incidents from several trips or tours are 
rolled into one big incident or trip. Like making one giant spliff 
from several butt ends. But that doesn’t mean that each incident 
is not true—any more than the roaches that die for the cause 
of the giant joint are not smoked before they become butt ends. 
What is more, this story is not a chronological narrative simply 
because it cannot be either described or remembered like that. 
Life with Keith Moon is not a simple progression from Monday 
to Sunday, waking to kipping, paypacket to bank, breakfast to 
dinner. It is much more a glorious bugger’s muddle of laughs 
and madness, highs and lows, jolly-ups and shout-ups—all inter- 
spersed with spells of boredom and depression. During these 
spells I creep away to my old haunts, to my family and to my 
mates, sane islands in a sea of madness. Moonie, however, simply 
retires to his bed and blasts himself to oblivion with Jan & Dean 
at 200 watts per channel. This erratic ten-year roller-coaster 
ride is fueled by great quantities of medicines washed down by 
greater quantities of other medicines—mainly brandy and cham- 
pagne—which is, of course, why no prolonged time with Moonie 
can be remembered as a simple and straightforward narrative. 

I am sure that if Keith Moon lives now, his memory of this 
time will be equally episodic. 

However—to return to the Scottish gig—Bobby Pridden and 
I set up the equipment so that the band can commence playing 
at the time for which it is booked, which is nine o’clock. It is a 
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good thing that I have Bobby to guide me because what I know 
about electronics and electrics and musical instruments you 
could stuff into a gnat’s piss-pot and still have room for the piss. 
Even while I am wrestling with the intricacies of the wiring 
I begin to grow concerned that, though it is quite late, there is 
little sign of the audience. When I mention this to Bobby he 
just tells me that the concert is Sold Right Out and not to worry. 
Yet when nine o’clock comes and the band kicks off with My 
Generation, with Daltrey revving up very strong, my worries are 
well founded because I can see that there are approximately ten 
people in the hall and ten people in a hall that holds at least 
a few thousand is by no means SRO. 

What transpires is this: this concert is held in some obscure 
Scottish dorp with a name that sounds like the title to a tedious 
folk song and is surrounded by many sheeps and many dogs 
that all look something like Lassie. Most of the inhabitants of 
this place with the folk song name are not Who fans. In fact 
very few of them even hear of The Who. All they can take is a 
couple of bars of Jimmy Logan and as far as they are concerned 
Kenneth McKellar borders on punk. Mind you there are very 
few people in this world who can take more than a few bars of 
either Kenneth McKellar or Jimmy Logan, but that is altogether 
another kettle of fish. So there is no way that these inhabitants 
will be able to mob out a Who concert, even in a hall that only 
takes a few hundred. What the tour promoter does, therefore, 
is to hire coaches which drive around outlying districts, scouring 
the hovels, farms and villages to pick up many Scottish youths 
most of whom are characterized by red hair and spots dotted 
around their beezers. Along with such youths, the coaches also 
collect many Scottish bints who, as far as hair and spots go, are 
about identical to the youths but are partly distinguishable on 
account of having lumps fitted here and there. 

Of course, the concert promoters, being tighter than a ring 
snake's arsehole, which is very tight indeed, do not give the job 
of audience transportation to efficient, dynamic, and therefore 
relatively expensive, operators. No, what they do is hire a couple 
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of down-and-out no-hopers with a few vintage Bedford vans 
that are last used about the time that Hitler is mixing whitewash. 
The natural result of this policy is that when Roger is stuttering 
through My Generation not even the first-bussed section of the 
audience is present. Which, when I learn the cause, is all equal 
to me because I figure that the carroty kids can pursue the mat- 
ter with the tour promoters. 

Unfortunately the concert hall, which is more accustomed to 
flower shows than it is to rock and roll riots, begins to fill up 
just as the band completes the final number. And instead of | 
taking the matter up with the tour promoters, and maybe their 
lawyers too, what the carroty kids and their bints proceed to do 
is to take the matter up with such innocent parties as me by 
hurling Coke bottles and whatever else they can get hold of onto 
the stage. Because I am up there on stage dismantling the equip- 
ment, many of these missiles score direct hits upon my body, 
forcing me to take shelter behind the amplifiers. So I find myself 
crouching down and wondering whether I am entirely sane to 
swap a nice Civil Service number complete with inflation-proof 
pension, for a post as assistant Who roadie, at £15 a week, which 
I do not yet receive despite the fact that I am already ten days 
on the payroll. 

This is a question that raises itself frequently during the en- 
suing days while I haul equipment from one toilet to another, 
surrounded by idiots, encountering considerable hostility on the 
way and very rarely receiving the promised ackers, to wit £15 
per. In fact, the only way I manage to eat, and this applies to 
Bobby too, is to diddle the petrol money so that we can afford 
the occasional egg and chips. 

During this Scottish tour, which lasts a couple of weeks, I 
spend much time with John Entwistle and Keith Moon, mostly 
because they are where the action is. Daltrey has a tour routine 
very much his own and relatively private, and, even at this 
stage, Townshend spends much time inside his own head. What 
is quite interesting to me, and it seems to occur in many bands 
and with many individuals, is that very few rock stars behave 
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consistently. What they do when they are at home is very dif- 
ferent from what they do when they are out on tour. At home, _ 
for instance, John Entwistle is a very quiet sort of bloke and he 
and his Mrs. are constant targets for vicars and other similar 
worthies who are looking for new ways to increase the gate at 
their fétes and local events. Being easy-going in this respect, 
John agrees to be used as a crowd-puller. So he is nicknamed 
The Mayor of Ealing, which is certainly a great knock to his 
touring reputation as the life and soul of whatever party is going 
on. But I suppose that rock and roll musicians are no different 
from any other sort of person who is most polite at the PTA, 
shakes hands with church wardens and loves small animals but 
will make Jack the Lad seem like a Trappist monk when he is 
away from these civilising influences. 

The exception to this rule of schizo behaviour is none other 
than Keith Moon himself, who is consistently unpredictable no 
matter where he is or who he is with. Moonie simply behaves 
like a lunatic virtually all the time. 

But to get back to Scotland: after two weeks it seems that I 
am invited to become a full member of the band’s road crew. 
Almost immediately after I make this discovery, I am laid off 
the job while The Who undertakes its first American tour. The 
reason for the enforced rest is that the band cannot afford me, 
all £15 a week of me. However, because I do not know what I 
miss at the time, I am not especially disappointed and, anyway, 
make up for this initial absence on many subsequent visits to 
America. On the band’s return from the USA I am promoted 
to £17 a week, still paid somewhat erratically. After a few weeks 
rest and recreation, The Who undertakes a grand circuit of 
Great Britain, along with The Tremeloes, Traffic, Marmalade 
and The Herd—which then includes Peter Frampton, a rather 
wet geezer at whose expense we have much fun. It is during this 
tour that Moonie and I get to communicate for the first time 
and begin to realise that we have a very similar sense of humour. 
The first incident leading to our alliance revolves around the 
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Mini Opera, during which Moonie seizes a tom-tom and plays it 
upon his lap. When he completes this sequence of playing on 
the tom-tom, he hurls the entire apparatus up in the air and 
over his head, where I am standing to catch it. 

Now this is a fine piece of theatre which always has the kids 
screaming and shouting. The only problem with its first per- 
formance in my presence is that no one actually bothers to 
tell me exactly what role I am to play. So when Moonie hurls 
this heavyweight drum in my direction I find myself clocking a 
tasty little chick in the front row of the audience and the heavy- 
weight drum hits me right upon my crust—-BOFF!—and I do 
an immediate Cyril Lord, spark out on the carpet. 

When I eventually surface and reappear in the late twentieth 
century, I am no little annoyed with Moonie, figuring, as I do, 
that he executes this manoeuvre deliberately. So I go looking 
for him to repay this beaning with a knuckle sandwich. But 
when I find him and draw back the elbow he simply backs off 
and says, laughing: 

“Steady on, dear boy. An accident. A mere bagatelle. An 
omission of communication. Have a large brandy, old chap.” 
Quite soon I am sufficiently wrecked to forgive and forget the 
lump upon my bonce and the spell of dizziness which goes 
with it. 

From this event Moonie and me become as thick as thieves 
and inflict many merry pranks upon the other bands in the 
tour. Most of these jests are centered around The Herd, perhaps 
because it is a rather precious outfit with pretensions that out- 
strip its talent. 

At this time the drummer of The Herd is an old guy who, 
despite the fact that he is not far off the state pension, is not a 
bad performer. One of his star turns is in a number called 
From the Underworld during which a bloody great gong is 
lowered from the beams above the stage so that this pensioner 
can whack it at the appropriate moments. It all makes for quite 
a dramatic effect, but that effect becomes extremely comical 
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when Moonie and Entwistle attach wires to the gong and lift it 
up out of the geriatric drummer’s reach just as he goes to make 
his big play. 

So at the end of this highly serious piece, there is the wizard 
of the timpani leaping up off his drumstool and flailing wildly 
at the steadily ascending gong, while desperately trying to keep 
the rest of his drum kit going at the same time. Keith, John, and 
I nearly fall out of the stage roof with laughing. In fact, The 
Herd proves to be an endless source of amusement and innocent 
entertainment to us, and I dare say this daft band gives us a lot 
more fun than it ever gives any of the kids in the audience. 
On the last gig of the tour, we wire firecrackers, complete with 
electronic detonators, to Andy Bown’s keyboard, so that his 
star turn sounds more like a rerun of Pearl Harbor than an Ava 
Gardner rock number. 

But, of course, The Herd is not the only band operating on 
this tour and everyone else comes in for the Moon treatment 
too. Traffic at this time play with timpani upstage and to one 
side of the band, and it is not long before me and Moonie attach 
thin wires to this equipment so that we can pull it offstage just 
when it is being used to its fullest effect. 

Why do the victims of these little jests and japes not com- 
plain to the management, or at the very least beat the living 
daylights out of Moonie, Entwistle and the boys? Because The 
Who has a fair reputation for being hard nuts and not many 
musicians, or anyone else for that matter, are prepared to take 
their chances. 

Capers like these first throw Moonie and me together, making 
each of us realise that the other is of a similar mind when it 
comes to mayhem and jolly-ups. But despite all this entertain- 
ment, I decide at the end of this tour to curtail my career as a 
roadie. The work is arduous and boring. The money is fucking 
dire. Watching the band smash up thousands of pounds worth 
of equipment and then being told by the management that there 
is no mazuma with which to pay my weekly £17 is not my 
idea of a job with a future. And to drive non-stop from Glasgow 
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to London and back to Glasgow just to pick up some skins for 
Moonie’s drum kit, on a Sunday, with no thanks and no reward 
other than the half-hearted offer of a beer, is not my idea of a 
vocation. I mean, just being in Glasgow is bad enough, leave 
alone having to drive back to the fucking place from London. 
So I think to myself sod this for a game of soldiers and decide 
to find a proper job where I can win friends and influence people 
and, maybe, make a few dibs at the same time. 

This decision is further encouraged by the fact that Christmas 
1967 sees me absolutely cleaned out. No ackers whatsoever. 
Not even a penny. For two weeks preceding this Yuletide no 
one pays me any wages, and when you are on £17 a week you 
cannot go a day without wages. Two weeks without is like being 
sent to cross the Kalahari desert on a unicycle with a flat tyre 
and a bottle of neat meths for drinking. 

What with seeing many houses with illuminated Christmas 
trees, lovers holding hands and exchanging gifts, saucepans with 
eager and overexcited faces, and even the odd geriatric smiling 
here and there, this state of poverty at Christmas makes me 
somewhat desperate. I do not feel festive at all. So when The 
Who management of the time tell me about not having received 
payment for the last gig and therefore being unable to spring 
me even a turkey’s leg, I go to touch Peter Townshend for a 
few bob. He not only hands over £30 wages but also gives me 
a £30 Christmas bonus. But for Peter’s generosity, the season 
that celebrates an immaculate birth will be also celebrating an 
immaculate death. Mine. From starvation. 

So, at this time, I cease to be a roadie and commence to hustle 
about. You may wonder how anyone can give up the chance to 
work with people like Moonie, Entwistle, Townshend and Dal- 
trey. But I can tell you that most bands look on most roadies 
as being little more than marginally useful dog shit. 

It is true, of course, that most roadies know about as much 
as the average piece of dog shit—and I am not saying that I am 
too well up on Einstein and the interaction of space and time— 
but I do have enough brain not to enjoy being treated like the 
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average roadie, and at this stage I do not know the boys in the 
band well enough to be treated as anything else. In fact, just 
about all I get out of this period is a nickname: Dougal. 

This comes about on account of having the same handle as 
Townshend, which is Peter. We’re in De Lane Lea Studios, 
Kingsway, on a session and Townshend and me keep getting 
confused whenever anyone calls out: 

~Peter!” 

So Townshend insists that I have another monicker. When I 
asked why he can’t have a nickname, he just looks at me a bit 
mean and says: 

“Because I don’t have one. That’s why.” Fair enough, I think 
—though this is news to me because Townshend is known by 
a whole list of names and aliases, the least offensive of which 
is Big Nose. But I do not mind having a nickname, especially 
as it is thought up by Moonie’s little girl, Mandy, who names 
me after the little dog in a television programme called Magic 
Roundabout. This name is Dougal and it is given me on account 
that same canine and I have long blond hair. 

Like I say, I am not close enough to any member of The Who 
for them to think of me as anything other than another member 
of the Union of Grovellers, Lackeys and Allied Toadies but, 
when I leave the band, I do keep up with a couple of them— 
Moonie and Entwistle. Sometimes, when I have time to spare 
from hustling about on my own behalf, I go to recording sessions 
with them, or visit The Speakeasy or just go to a pub and have 
a few bevvies with them. John and his Mrs. are inclined to tele- 
phone me now and then to encourage me to drive them to The 
Speakeasy. They pay for my meal and give me a quid or two for 
petrol, so that I can drive them home afterwards. It may seem 
surprising that someone as up and coming as John appears to 
be paying for his company, but the rock and roll business is so 
full of creeps and arse-lickers, fakes, frauds and fuckers that 
perhaps it is safer to pay for someone you know and think you 
can trust rather than to go along with one of the great circus 
of hangers-on. 
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As this time The Speakeasy is a very wonderful place, full of 
musicians, their wives, other people’s wives, bints, groupies and 
assorted star-fuckers. You can be sitting there and you will 
clock McCartney and Lennon, Jane Asher, Eric Clapton, Ginger 
Baker and so on. One time, when I am there with John and his 
Mrs., waiting for my steak and french fries, there is an unearthly 
howling at the door and Moonie appears swinging from the 
ceiling and treading in all the punters’ grub. He leaps from table 
to table, bellowing: 

“Hello, hello, hello, dear boys! Hello, my old darlings! Large 
brandies all round, what?” 

Surprising to say, very few of the stars present seem to mind 
that their steaks are trodden on and their glasses up-turned. 
Even the bints do not seem to mind being groped. Everyone 
accepts that this is simply the way that Moonie is. On the other 
hand, Lennon flees extremely geschvinn indeed when Moonie 
appears in front of his table, absolutely stark bollock naked and 
waving his wanger. But then, it is well known that Lennon is un- 
predictable and, perhaps, is not in the mood to have a dubious 
prick flashed about in front of his hooter. 

One day, after just such a night, I meet up with Moonie and 
John Entwistle at a Top of the Pops recording at Lime Grove, 
planning to have a few bevvies after the session. I discover 
that, for some reason best known to himself, John Wolf, at that 
time the band’s driver, does not appear with the Bentley to take 
Keith and John home. At this time I am driving an exceedingly 
knackered TR4, which is a sort of two-seat sports car when it 
is operating, which is not very often on account of being well 
buggered, and I arrive at the rendezvous to find Moonie leaning 
up against the railings outside Lime Grove, pissed as a rat and 
generally somewhat uncoordinated. Entwistle is sitting gloomily 
on his guitar case and when I ask him what is what and why does 
he look so glum, he replies thus: 

“Wolf’s got the fucking Bentley.” 

“Well where is he?” I ask. 

“How the fuck should I know?” 
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At this stage, Moonie focuses one of his eyes on my tatty 
jam jar. With no further ado, he leaps into the passenger seat 
and points forward. 

“Highgate, dear boy. Take me to Highgate.” Then John slings 
his guitar in the car and stretches out on the bonnet. 

It is quite clear that I cannot drive like this first to John’s 
place and then on out to Highgate. For one thing, the coppers 
in this country are apt to disapprove of rock and roll guitarists 
lying about on the bonnets of moving cars and, for another, En- 
twistle might fall off and sue me. And, anyway, who knows what 
medicines Moonie has inside him, and any one of these medi- 
cines may land me in the pokey for a night or two. So what I 
do is to creep along to a bus stop, where I leave perhaps the best 
bass guitarist in the world to catch the 207 bus home to Uxbridge, 
and then I drive on to Highgate to drop Moonie off. 

I do believe that it is my action this evening that later causes 
Moonie to request me to become his personal assistant. 

Well, after nine months of hustling about on my own account, 
I find that I am no nearer taking over J. Paul Getty and I begin 
to wonder exactly what the purpose of life is—or even if there 
is life on earth. If so, how does it finance itself? After much 
thought, I come to the conclusion that there is life of a very low 
sort and that, by and large, it finances itself by performing such 
invigorating tasks as Customs & Excising at Heathrow Airport. 
With this remarkable discovery in hand, I am about to think of 
some painless, or even pleasurable, way of knocking myself off, 
rather than resign myself to such a drab existence. The only 
problem is exactly where to find the wherewithal to invest in 
such a method. 

Then, out of the blue, after yet another night of lunacy and 
inebriation at The Speakeasy, John Entwistle telephones me 
and suggests that I become the driver of the new Citréen DS21 
Pallas that he recently buys and is unable to fathom out for 
himself. As I say, this is nine months after I leave the band and 
the memory of my time as a roadie—especially of the ball- 
breaking universities tour that makes me realise just what an 
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abject existence roadies live—is fading. Moreover, this job seems 
to be more than just a simple roadie’s employment, or so I tell 
myself, and, anyway, I am fond of John and his Mrs.—even if 
they do open fétes here and there and discuss the price of fish 
more than interests me personally. 

It does not take John long to discover that, although I am a 
pretty fair DS21 pilot, I am hopeless at the other half of this 
job which requires that I should understand which string goes 
where on a bass and which wire enters which amplifier at what 
point. I am not a technically minded dude and tend to make 
the wrong connections. What is worse is that I cannot tell the 
difference in sounds when I do manage to make the right ones. 
So what with John’s nagging me about this incompetence and 
his frequently referring to me as a cunt, which IJ resent, we 
fall out. Not in any disastrous way—not with fists and boots 
and knuckles. But we agree that my employment should be 
terminated and I begin once more to think about alternative 
methods of raising scratch. 

While I am thinking about this, Moonie’s personal assistant 
has a total freakout. This happens to such an extent that even 
Moonie finds him too much to have around the place, so he 
gives him the old heave-ho, the tin-tack and the bullet too. When 
none of this gets through, Moonie tells him to fuck off out of it 
—but it takes a great deal of time for this message to sink in 
and the unfortunate geezer hangs around for a surprisingly long 
time. 

Then Moonie calls me up on the telephone and says like this: 

“Dougal, dear boy. Hear you’re a bit pissed off with the 
Mayor of Ealing.” 

“More like he’s a bit pissed off with me, Keith.” 

“Come and work for me, old chap. Sixty quid a week, a room 
in the house and use of the Roller whenever you fancy it. All 
right?” 

“Aaaaarrrrgggghhhh!” I reply. 

“Only thing is, I need to know by tomorrow, dear boy.” 

This is Saturday. 
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Sunday I go round to Keith’s large house in Chertsey, the 
house he shares with Kim, with whom he is just together again 
after a spell apart. I take a gander at my room in the house, 
then I pick up the Roller and drive down the pub for a drink. 

Right, I think, this’ll do me. 

That’s how I come to work for Keith Moon—the start of 
what is, for me at least, a great friendship. The beginning of 
ten quite extraordinary years. 


You 
Better Move On 


Much of Moonie’s time is spent hurtling from one part of the 
globe to another because, of course, any rock band which gets 
past the stage of playing local gigs in bars and pubs spends a 
great deal of time touring. Now, the definition of “touring” can 
range from a quick three-weeker taking in various seedy toilets 
like Sunderland and Wick (or Akron and Millersburg, Ohio), 
or it can mean a four-month tour involving the whole schmear 
of private planes, five-star hotels, six trailer trucks for the equip- 
ment and a complete rolling entourage of assistants, assistants’ 
assistants, record company people, publicity people, dopers, 
gropers and all-round no-hopers. Most of these tours on the 
grand scale take place in the USA and when J arrive on the scene 
with Moonie, The Who are well past the toilets in Wick. (or 
Akron). In fact, it is not long before they are very much on the 
five-star level and spending much of their time in the States. It is 
well known to one and all that, while it is possible to garner a 
few bobs and a very nice living in Britain, for the really big 
moolaw it is necessary to crack the Stateside market. 
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The reasons for this are very simple. First off, the States is 
quite a large piece of real estate such as would easily accommo- 
date dear old Blighty in one corner of one of the larger states. 
Thus there are many more people who wish to see rock and roll 
bands rocking and rolling, and there are also many more people 
who are happy to fork out the hard-earned in favour of albums 
that liven up their home life. Second off, it is a strange thing but 
these people seem to have more of the green and folding stuff 
about themselves than the average citizen of the UK. 

As a result of this the venues where rock and roll may be 
heard in the States are very different from the halls to which 
Brits are accustomed. There are stadiums and such like in the 
States which accommodate perhaps eighty thousand persons, 
or even more for all I know, whereas even the largest venues in 
Britain, which are the football grounds, are lucky if they get 
fifty thousand—apart from Wembley, of course. Mounting a 
concert in a venue like Earls Court, London, which holds, per- 
haps, twenty-five thousand punters, is difficult enough but or- 
ganising a similar concert in the States takes on most of the 
attributes of a military operation. Except, of course, that those 
engaged in the business of rock and roll do not normally display 
the qualities of discipline, reliability and rigidity of upper lip 
such as are associated with successful military types. Indeed, just 
about the only items to display rigidity tend to be the roadies’ 
dicks and they are not much use even for fucking, let alone or- 
ganising a rock and roll concert. Consequently, the average per- 
formance on any large scale tends to proceed in what might be 
called organized chaos. This applies to rock concerts anywhere, 
but in the States the chaos is on a larger scale and the problems, 
lunacy and aggravation multiply so that it is quite amazing that 
any concerts are successfully completed at all. 

Naturally, there is a lot more to touring than simply arriving 
on stage and playing. For a start, the road crews have to be at 
the venue hours beforehand to complete the setting up, the 
sound checks, etc. Often there are massive distances to be cov- 
ered between venues because the one thing the tour organisers 
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never think of is how the road crews should get the equipment 
from Miami, Florida, to Seattle, Washington, in twelve hours. 
People often remark: 

“Dougal, you are indeed lucky to travel with the most famous 
rock and roll band in the world and to see so much of one coun- 
try and another.” The truth is that it is quite surprising just how 
little you do see, on account of you are either on a plane, in a 
hotel, at the gig or on the job, and the last thing you feel like 
after a gig involving fifty thousand raving kids is a guided tour 
round the historical monuments of Baton Rouge. What you feel 
like is consuming as many medicines as possible in the shortest 
time possible, then making a beeline for one of the bints that 
hang around rock and roll bands at all times, in order to per- 
form permutations of screwing the bint/wrecking the hotel/fall- 
ing senseless upon the floor. All this is much easier to achieve, 
of course, when you have several people encouraging you in this 
behaviour and, indeed, competing with you in the matter of caus- 
ing mayhem. 

It becomes very difficult to answer the question “What is it 
like to tour with Keith Moon?” because my memories of touring 
become all scrambled up, until it seems sometimes as if all The 
Who tours are one big tour. Of course, various incidents stick 
in the mind, and various people have various ways of making 
the best of touring. Daltrey is perhaps the most consistent and 
he has a routine which pertains to gig after gig. Townshend and 
Entwistle sometimes opt in and sometimes opt out and, though 
they are both masters in the art of mayhem, they cannot hold a 
candle to Moonie who makes merry in the accepted fashion— 
that is, with many medicines and a variety of ladies of not com- 
pletely impeccable character. While Townshend and Entwistle 
may involve themselves in these celebrations if the mood takes 
them, Daltrey’s routine—at least before his marriage—is to re- 
turn to the hotel, often with a selected bird, and retire to his 
suite. There he orders up a nice pot of tea, a toasted muffin or 
two, and maybe a few cucumber sandwiches. He drinks the tea, 
eats the muffins, pokes the bird, then it’s everybody out and a 
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good eight hours of the dreamless. Fair enough if you like that 
sort of thing. The other lads in The Who take their pleasures in 
somewhat more boisterous fashion. John Entwistle is apt to be- 
come quite a different character when he is out on the road and, 
when stimulated by the magic ingredients, will jump about quite 
considerably. Pete Townshend, too, although he is of a philo- 
sophical bent and is liable to commune with various divine pres- 
ences that are not entirely visible to me, is quite capable of 
competing with Moonie himself for the title of King of Hotel 
Wreckers. 

But, of course, it is Keith who really relishes life on the road. 
It is a whole act that might be invented just for him, combining 
as it does the opportunity to indulge in every kind of excess and 
then move on. To put it another way, on tour you can shit a lot 
and never shit in your own nest. Furthermore, there is a built-in 
audience at all times: backstage staff, hotel and restaurant staff 
and many other varieties of menials who can be wound up, 
stitched up and generally fucked up at relatively small personal 
risk or cost—for this is the thing about menials: they are menial. 
So, on the road, Moonie is like a dynamo, always buzzing and 
humming with new schemes and pranks. Maybe this incessant en- 
ergy is generated because on tour he’s playing virtually every 
night and this keeps him very fit indeed. In spite of the amount of 
malicious damage that Moonie commits upon himself he is quite 
remarkably healthy, which is no bad thing, for drumming—and 
especially as it is practiced by Keith Moon—requires great physi- 
cal effort. In full flow Moonie puts out as much energy as Batter- 
sea power station (assuming it is not on strike, of course). Some 
university geezer once calculates that in one night on stage 
Moonie uses up more energy than the average lumberjack does 
in a week. 

Personally, I have some of the best times in my life when I 
am on the road with Keith Moon but this is partly because I am 
Moonie’s man and do not become involved in all the hassle of 
setting up gear, driving trucks, organising soundchecks and so 
on and so forth. There are many who will say that keeping 


Moonie together is a greater task than all these things put to- 
gether and multiplied by seven. However, it is a job to which 
I am accustomed and it dictates that I am always where the ac- 
tion is too. No, give me a job as Moonie’s personal any day. An 
equipment roadie’s life is a misery. For a start he is by no means 
overpaid, even if he does get first shot at any left-over dope and 
surplus groupies. He is the geezer who receives the platefuls of 
shit that are thrown around if anything is wrong with the gear 
—or if anything goes wrong with anything else for that matter. 
And it is certainly not unusual for the equipment roadie to ar- 
rive at his hotel completely knackered and starving only to find 
that all the grub is in other people’s stomachs and several of 
those other people are now using his bed. 

No, once I am working for Moonie everything is pretty much 
plain sailing when it comes to essential life support systems such 
as Dom Perignon champagne, Courvoisier VSOP, high class dope 
and large porterhouse steaks. Moonie stays in the best hotels, 
eats in the best restaurants and travels first class at all times and 
I will look after him until the cows come home in exchange for 
a good slice of same lifestyle. 

It is peculiar, however, that although Moonie flourishes in 
America and is well into the big cars and the flash life, he never 
really feels at home in the States. Maybe this is because, for all 
his fame, he always remains a kid from Shepherds Bush or 
maybe it is because he simply finds Americans intimidating, but 
all the time that he is in the States, including the time he lives 
in Malibu, he generally hangs out with expatriate Englishers 
and makes few efforts to fraternise with the natives. 

Most of my time on the road is spent trying to get Moonie to 
where he is meant to be and trying to prevent him from taking 
so much medicine that once he is there he is incapable of per- 
forming whatever it is he is meant to perform. Surprisingly 
enough he rarely gets so out of it that he cannot do a gig, al- 
though it is true that on two occasions I know of it is necessary 
to cancel gigs because Moonie is present in body but absent in 
the brain department. And, strange to relate, this giant of ex- 
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hibitionism is actually stage-frightened! Before gigs, before film- 
ing and even before a recording session, Moonie is quite often 
sick. By which I mean that he indulges in full scale technicolor 
yawning and has to take large doses of kaolin and morphine to 
soothe his stomach. More often than not, of course, he steadies 
his nerves with liberal doses of brandy or similar fluids and this 
steadying process usually starts well in advance of the gig. In 
fact, the steadying up process often seems to commence several 
weeks before it is necessary and it is when it goes on an excep- 
tionally long time that the gig is threatened. 

When this happens, it is a most disastrous thing what with 
the remainder of the band being all hot to trot and many thou- 
sands of kids wishing to hear some rock and roll. Under these 
circumstances, the hall management will concoct a plausible 
excuse, such as: 

“Unfortunately, one of the band is ill.” Or 

“It appears that the Fire Department is not satisfied with our 
safety arrangements.” 

The kids are then advised that they should retain their tickets 
which will be valid for a concert to be arranged at a later date. 
In the case of opera or ballet lovers such advice will be met with 
a few genteel moans and groans and a high degree of acqui- 
escence, leading to a general dispersal toward the exits. But 
rock and roll fans are not known for their tolerance of sudden 
illness amongst their heroes, and what they tend to do when 
they are deprived of an evening’s rocking and rolling is to go 
raving mad. They cause a great hullaballoo and seek to cause 
damage to anyone and anything which is within swinging dis- 
tance, Naturally, the tour promoters are not keen on this kind of 
behaviour as it gives them a bad name and hits them in the 
pocket book too, so you can bet your grandmother’s pension 
that as few gigs as possible are cancelled at the last moment. 

One time in LA, in 1973, I go into Moonie’s room to pack 
him up and drag him off to a gig. The problem is that the gig is 
not in LA. It is in San Francisco and we will have to do a bit 
of a hurry-up, being as that is a distance of some 400 miles and 
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Moonie is due on stage in just three hours. Now Moonie is not 
a very tidy geezer at the best of times and on this occasion 
there is a certain amount of revelry the night before. A bit of a 
jolly-up. Nothing too strenuous. A few Buffalo Bills. A spot of 
brandy. Anyway, Moonie’s room is in pitch-black, which is 
not surprising as he blows out all the lights in the chandelier 
the night before by hurling the 30” Hitachi, remote control, 
spot focus, super deluxe, colour TV set at them. All over the 
floor, there’s glass, bedclothes, broken bottles, tipped up ash- 
trays and so on and so forth. In fact, the room is a right khazi 
and right in the middle of it is Moonie, stretched out on his 
back, completely out of it and stark bollock naked. 

Will he wake up? Like fuck, he will. 

I shout at him. I shake him. I hit him. I kick him. I roll him 
over and jump up and down on him a bit. Like someone com- 
ing out of a deep anaesthetic, eventually he stirs. 

“Ah, dear boy, what is the matter? What’s the time? Get me 
a brandy, there’s a good chap.” 

“Oh no. No brandy. I mean, listen man—you’re on stage in 
three hours and we’re not even packed up yet.” 

“Never mind, dear boy,” replies Moonie. “Just throw me 
over a few pick-me-ups.” This means even more aggravation 
because I have to find Moonie’s pill box. Moonie carries his 
pills around in an 8-track cartridge box on account of it’s the 
right size for a couple of hundred assorted uppers, downers, 
blues, reds, greens, purples and, probably, even a few aspirin 
if anyone cares to look. Plus, this box is a perfectly reasonable 
thing for a musician to be carrying. If anyone asks, that is. 

Eventualiy the box is found. It is hidden in the first place 
any narc agent will look; behind the cistern in the john. I sling 
the box over to Moonie and he grabs a largish handful which 
he downs in one. Then he begins to get his act together. But 
Moonie’s idea of getting himself together for a trip is not 
everyone’s idea of same. He is not over concerned about his 
toothbrush or the whereabouts of his pyjamas (whatever they 
are). No. He is more worried about his buffalo horns which he 
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buys a few days back at Nudie’s, the western shop. He is not 
about to go anywhere without these fucking horns. 

At last we find them, stuffed down behind a sofa, and Moonie 
fits them to his head. 

Today Moonie starts off by being sleepy and out of it. Now 
he is awake and out of it, behaving in a manner very odd and 
unpredictable, even for him. He talks in fits and starts. Sings. 
Moans. One second he comes over all speedy. The next, he’s 
all glazed. But, eventually, he’s more or less dressed, buffalo 
horns and all, and we get into the limo and off to the airport. 

Of course, by the time I get Moonie to the plane he is prac- 
tically a basket case, flopping about all over the place, joints 
like jelly, completely incoherent. Fortunately it is only a short 
trip to San Francisco so we just remove his horns and leave 
him to it. He’s leaning forward, half out of his seat, like a 
puppet. 

By this time, what with one thing and another, I am fairly 
well out of it myself, being as it seems to me that I deserve a 
brandy or two during the flight, what with getting him onto 
the plane in the first place and then stopping him from groping 
the stewardesses and removing the wig from off the head of an 
old bint who is sitting up front. So, on account of being well 
out of it, I have more than a little difficulty getting Moonie out 
of his seat when we arrive at SF. I pull him. I push him. I heave 
on him. I haul on him. All to no avail. But then the captain, 
who is waiting to shut up shop, ups and shows me that Moonie’s 
seat belt is still done up tighter than a dog tick’s blood sack. 
Once this problem is sorted out, removing Moonie is compara- 
tively simple. Comparatively, because the only way Moonie’s 
leaving this plane is by wheelchair, which the captain kindly or- 
ganises for us. I think to myself that this is a captain who de- 
serves a medal. Or at least a couple of willing chicks. I make 
a note to organise same. 

One thing about Who tours, they certainly have the wheels 
well sorted. I mean, one moment I’m pushing Moonie in his 
wheelchair and wondering how I arrive at this strange pass in 
my life and the next moment this guy who is built like a Green 
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Bay Packer linebacker hurtles down the ramp, heaves me out 
of the way and wheels Moonie off to a big black Caddy. 
Moonie, well he’s still moaning and groaning with handfuls of 
oval, round, square, oblong, hexagonal, purple, green, blue, 
black and white pills coursing through his system on an ebb 
tide of champagne and brandy. I mean, he is making like he is 
taking the Japanese water torture. Just when I am thinking 
this, the Caddy pulls up outside the St. Francis and tumbles us 
out into Reception. And who should be there but half of Tokyo 
on its annual works outing, all flashing Pentax and bad teeth. 

Joey the Doorman has only to take a quick squint at the 
wheelchair with Moonie leaning out of one side and a pair of 
four-hundred-dollar buffalo horns dragging along behind to 
know that this can only be the drummer of the world-famous 
Who rock band. 

“Hey, Mr. Moon! How’re you doing, man?” 

“Ooooooooorrrrggghhhhhh . . .” replies Moonie. 

“That’s good, man. That’s cool.” 

The tide of Japanesers parts in amazement as Moonie is 
wheeled into the St. Francis. There’s the sound of “Ahhh so’s,” 
and the old Asahis are flashing away like it’s Pearl Harbor all 
over again. Then, wallop, Moonie is behind enemy lines and 
we're in his suite. 

Now here’s a problem: over at the Civic Center the gig is 
starting and Moonie is further out of it than fucking Skylab. 
And not only that, but while I’m making him half-way decent, 
Moonie is at the brandy. So here’s the most famous drummer 
in the world, late for the gig and legless with uppers, downers 
and booze. 

Well, to make a long story short, Moonie arrives at the 
theatre and, not more than half an hour later than billed, on 
come The Who, Moonie and all. 

The band plays. 

The kids scream. 

But, suddenly, Moonie doesn’t know what he’s meant to be 
playing. I mean, Big Ben could chime in his ears and he 
wouldn’t know what time of day it is. Just as I realise what is 
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happening, Pete Townshend spins round and screams at Moonie: 

“Play faster, you cunt. Faster!” 

So Moonie plays another 30 seconds at a passable clip. Then 
“his head starts to go. His feet stop. He drops one of his sticks 
and I can see that he is about to do a diver into the biggest of 
his floor-standing Premier tom-toms. Townshend? Well Town- 
shend’s gone fucking raving: 

“Faster, you fucking cunt. Play faster... 

I look round for a phone because what I think we need is a 
doctor, and fucking quick at that. But, stone me if every phone 
backstage isn’t either ripped out of the wall or jammed with 
something that isn’t a dime. So the next thing I’m doing a 
legger down the theatre’s aisle, running between rows of scream- 
ing kids who aren’t going to stay too long before they turn 
riotous. 

Then I’m out in the street and phoning the Free Doctor 
Service. 

On most tours and at most venues we’ve got a long list of 
doctors, lawyers, peddlars, fixers, heavies, whores and God 
knows what all else. But just this once we’ve got no doctor and 
I’m thinking to myself what the fuck happens if this Free Doctor 
turns out to be some Quaker from Kansas? I mean, the guy 
could have us inside in two seconds flat. But then I remember 
that this is America and that this is the Free Doctor Service, 
and anything in this country that is free must be run by 
Commies or by Heads—and probably both—so that’s cool. 

The phone rings maybe three or four times before it is an- 
swered by a young-sounding voice. 

“Hey, listen, man,” and I’m shouting so loud that he can 
probably hear me from where he is without the benefit of 
Alexander Graham Bell. “Listen, man, I’m with The Who at 
the Civic Center and the fucking drummer is right out of it, 
freaking out, and I don’t know what he’s on!” 

“Far out, man.” 

“Oh man, you’ve got to get over here.” 

“OK. Hey, has he been mixing it?” 


” 


he 
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“Mixing it? Jesus Christ, he’s like a Waring Blender!” 

“Hold it right there, man. I’ll be over.” 

And with that he hangs up. 

Hold up, ?m thinking. This sounds a bit too easy. First off, 
he believes me straightaway and I could be any of several 
thousand loony freaks who inhabit San Francisco at all times. 
Secondly, he sounds dead keen to get on over right away. What 
if he’s a plant? What if he turns up with a dozen narcs in tow? 
That would come in really handy, what with Moonie higher 
than the World Trade Center, three-quarters of the band and 
entourage nearly as elevated and about fifteen thousand kids 
who between them must be carrying enough to put the entire 
Sixth Fleet out of action. 

But it’s either wait for the doc or blow the gig out. And if 
it’s blow the gig out, then it’s every man for himself. So I stand 
outside the main entrance to the hall as we arranged and 
wonder how long it will be before the doc turns up. From here 
I can hear “Pinball Wizard,” which sounds all right except it 
seems to be going at variable speed, like it’s an album being 
played on a record player with a dodgy turntable. I pace up 


_ and down and a couple of patrolmen begin to look at me 


somewhat suspiciously, but because I am totally straight for 
once I just stare back at them and they leave me alone. Then a 
couple of bints come up and hassle me for tickets, with that 
whiney voice that’s the American street hustler’s stock-in-trade: 

“Hey, maaan? You got any tickets?” 

I tell them to fuck off. 

Then suddenly this old wreck of a Chrysler, like something 
from an old Bogie movie, comes belting up onto the sidewalk 
and pulls up with the brakes screeching and smoking. The 
cops look vaguely interested but there’s a big sign that reads 
Doctor in the front windscreen, so they let it go. Then out 
jumps this guy who looks like one of the Fabulous Furry Freak 
Brothers. I mean, he is the real thing. The genuine article. 
100% Al and kosher. Patched up jeans with a huge flare on 
them. Sweaty Grateful Dead T-shirt. Afghan waistcoat. And 
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hair well down below his shoulderblades. So I leap over to him 
feeling quite well cheered up, reckoning that if he is a plain 
clothes cop he is certainly the best I ever see in my life. 

“Hey, man, you the doctor sent to fix up Moonie?” 

“Yeah, man. Got the stuff right here in my little old bag.” 

“Right! Follow me!” 

So we sprint through the front entrance and, luckily, I 
remember to pin on my backstage pass to avoid any aggra- 
vation with the promoters’ muscle. We shoot on down the 
aisle, through the wings—and I can see that Moonie is just 
about on his last legs, swaying about while he’s playing and 
generally looking just like the lights are going out. The doc is 
peering about too and looking quite professional with it, con- 
sidering as how he looks more like something out of Haight 
Ashbury, and then he tells me just what we have to do. It 
seems like there’s only one sure way of getting Moonie well set 
up enough to finish the gig and that’s with this special stuff 
which we have to inject into both his ankles at the same time. 
Now I can see that this is quite a problem, but the next thing I 
know the Furry Freak Brother is shoving into my hand a 
huge great syringe that is certainly large enough to ice the Presi- 
dent’s daughter’s wedding cake, and telling me to take Moonie’s 
left ankle while he takes the right. Well, of course, I can handle 
a syringe as well as the next man, and maybe better—though 
don’t get me wrong, I am never on any of the hard stuff. That 
is strictly for loonies and fruit cakes. 

I give the doc the OK. 

What we have to do now is crawl out on stage, up behind 
Moonie’s drum riser, and crouch down beneath him while he 
is playing. Then somehow we have to let him know what is 
coming off, which is not easy bearing in mind that The Who 
once have an entry in the Guinness Book of Records as the 
World’s Loudest Rock Band, and that Moonie plays a very 
large drum kit indeed, including double bass drums. I jump 


up behind him, just like an apparition in Macbeth, and shout in 
his ear: 
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“Don’t play the bass . . .” But Moonie doesn’t even notice 
me and just carries on, head lolling about over the place and 
looking like the drummer in The Muppet Show. I try again: 

“DON’T PLAY THE FUCKING BASS DRUM!” This time 
he does notice me but seems to think that I am just fooling 
around because he starts wailing and carrying on, making noises 
like: 

“Wwwwwaaauuuggghhh” and “Wooooooooaaaaaarrrrrr!” and 
“Yeah, yeah, yeah.” So eventually I really have to turn up the 
decibels and I bellow in his ear: 

“FOR CHRIST’S SAKE STOP PLAYING THE FUCKING 
BASS DRUMS, YOU CUNT. BECAUSE WE’RE GOING TO 
HAVE TO INJECT YOU IN YOUR FUCKING ANKLES! 
RIGHT?” 

Moonie looks somewhat surprised at this proposition, but 
he is never known to turn down the opportunity to have some- 
thing new introduced into his bloodstream, however obscure 
the method. So he stops playing the bass drums and hangs his 
ankles down ready to receive the blessed sacrament. Meanwhile, 
Pete Townshend looks round at us with a “What the fuck?” 
__ expression on his face, but, otherwise, the band just carries on 
playing as if this is something that happens most times they 
play together. 

By now the good doc tells me that what we have to do is 
inject both ankles at exactly the same time, otherwise the two 
halves of Moonie’s body could go out of alignment (or some- 
thing). So we lurk under the drum riser, syringes at the ready, 
until the doc mouths “One, two, three . . . GO!” and boff! 
It’s into both ankles right on the button. 

Moonie? Well Moonie makes like some old bag who’s being 
goosed for the first time in thirty years! Startled, but pleased 
with it. The doc and I creep away into the wings and by the 
time we’re behind the side curtains I can see that the Fabulous 
Furry Freak Brother’s medicinal compounds are beginning to 
do their stuff and Moonie looks pretty well cheered up. He’s 
got both feet working away at the double bass drums and 
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pretty soon he’s drumming up such a storm that Townshend 
turns round and screams at him: 

“PLAY SLOWER, YOU CUNT. SLOWER!” 

There’s no pleasing some people. 

Once this little crisis is over, Moonie finishes the gig OK. In 
fact, he plays as well as ever before. In the dressing room 
afterwards, even Entwistle, who doesn’t often say too much 
about the rest of the band’s playing, is telling Moonie that it 
certainly seems as if he is starting to get the knack of this 
drumming caper, and that if he keeps on in this way, why then 
with a bit of luck, he might even get a gig or two at it. But poor 
old Moonie is starting to suffer again and his head is falling 
about and there is plenty of moaning and groaning going on. 

Fortunately we still have the Furry Freak Brother with us 
and from the size and general appearance of his eyes, ’m pretty 
certain that he is at the black bag himself. The next thing he 
does is to stuff a couple of pills that look big enough for a 
fair-sized carthorse down Moonie’s face. Then he turns to me 
and he says: 

“Listen, man, whatever you do, do not let him drink alcohol. 
Right?” 

“Right,” I say, but my heart bounces right down somewhere 
round about floor level on account of trying to stop Moonie 
drinking alcohol is like trying to cross the English Channel on 
a pogo stick. 

“I mean if this guy drinks alcohol,” continues the Furry 
Freak, “then, man, he is going to die.” But then he must catch 
the glum look I give him, so he adds: “It’s OK, man, those pills 
I give him will knock him out for maybe ten-twelve hours.” 
Then he turns to Moonie and says: 

“Listen to me, man. No alcohol.” But Moonie just laughs ha 
ha ha in his face and before any of us can do anything he hurls 
down a quick tumbler of brandy. The doctor goes absolutely 
crazy. He snatches the glass from Moonie’s hand and hurls it 
across the room. 


“No man! No! Like I say. No alcohol. If you drink now, you 
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die. I mean die. Like dead, D-E-A-D. Dead. You dig?” 

I have to say that this is indeed quite an impressive Furry 
Freak because Moonie looks exceptionally hang-dog. 

“Yes, doctor,” he says and he sounds just like the small boy 
who’s caught with his hand in the cookie jar. But the Furry 
Freak doesn’t give up that easily and there’s plenty of mugging 
on the ears—especially Moonie’s. And Moonie’s only reply is 
to nod his head yes doctor and shake his head no doctor a few 
times. By now the pills must be working anyway because 
Moonie’s eyes are starting to go and his head is beginning to 
loll and he can’t hold anything in his hands without it slipping 
to the floor. So I turn to the Furry Freak and say to him: 

“How much do I owe you, man?” forgetting for the moment 
that this is the Free Doctor Service. He replies: 

“Nothing, man.” I ask him if he wants to come back to the 
St. Francis, if he wants me to fix him up with a couple of chicks. 
Or three. But he says no to that too. 

Then I give him a hundred dollars, which is all I have on me 
at the time, a stack of albums and a few tickets to the next gig. I 
take his phone number and tell him that whenever we’re next 


_. in town we will look him up. He says that'll be fine, man, but 


somehow he doesn’t seem too pleased at this suggestion, so I 
figure that maybe this Fabulous Furry Freak isn’t such a 
Fabulous Furry Freak as I originally figure, and perhaps he is 
not cool at all. The next thing anyone knows is that he’s on his 
way. 

Moonie is absolutely out of it by this time and we have to 
heave him into the back of the limo. To do this I enlist some 
help from Chalky, who is one of the many geezers that hang 
around rock bands and whose function is not entirely clear 
because, by and large, such geezers are so dumb that they 
cannot discover which way is East with two compasses, a 
geography teacher and a praying Arab to help them. However, 
Chalky is able to provide the muscle necessary to aid Moonie 
back to the St. Francis. It must be said here that Joey and his 
mates, who run the doors at the St. Francis, are pretty good 
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fellows, because there’s Moonie, in and out of what must be 
one of the best hotels on the West Coast, and every time he is 
in or out he is invariably out, if you see what I mean, but all 
Joey and his mates say is: 

“Hey there, Mr. Moon! Good to see you, man.” 

Once Moonie is safely cleaned up and in his bed, I return to 
my own room to take a shower. Then I get the smart gear on 
and go on down to John Entwistle’s room, which is where the 
party is due tonight. When I get there, all the boys are there 
except Roger Daltrey. But he is probably laid out with the tea 
and cucumber sandwiches. After an hour or two I am well 
away and wondering which of several bints I will get to to- 
night. I glance around and most people seem to be doing OK 
too, what with Mick the Roadie, who is famous for being the 
operator that has to light Arthur Brown’s helmet when Arthur 
Brown is all the rage, leaning very heavily over some old boot 
with huge lungs. Huge lungs is what this Mick is into. ’m 
grinning to myself and starting to feel the old mouth go numb, 
which is always a good sign for me, when there is an unbelievable 
crashing and smashing on the door to the suite. Well, I am 
nothing if not a sucker for doors, so I go to open it and who 
should be standing there but Moonie! 

“Ah, dear boy,” he says. “Thought I heard a little party. 
Where’s the brandy?” No one can believe this. The guy has 
enough sleeper inside him to put down a horny buffalo and 
here he is looking for a jolly-up. I am unable to cope, so I say 
to him, very seriously: 

“Listen, man, I really do like you. I don’t want you to die. 
You know what the Furry Freak said. Drink and you’re dead. 
Right?” He looks at me with a straight face, so I continue. “So, 
if you want to die, the brandy is over there.” 

Moonie stands in the doorway for a few moments. Then he 
Says: 

‘Ah, fuck it.” 

But he does go back to bed. 

* 
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One time we do cancel a gig is also the time we nearly find 
that Moonie himself is cancelled and has to return his ticket to 
the Great Promoter in the Sky. We are booked in to a place 
called the Cow Palace, which is not a luxurious home for 
ruminants but a very large stadium near San Francisco which 
stages some very large rock and roll concerts. It is true that on 
this occasion a great deal of medicine is prescribed before the 
gig. It is all medicine of the liquid kind, but there are some 
quite considerable dosages. Although the local constabulary 
will not consider us fit to drive upon the highway, there seems 
to be no reason why this medicine should form any obstacle to 
the performance of rock and roll songs. In fact, it is well 
known that liquid stimulants can have a highly beneficial effect 
on the performance of same, though it is somewhat out of 
order to throw up on stage—or even over the first couple of 
rows of the audience—which is what I once see Joe Cocker and 
one or two others achieve. 

By the time The Who are due on stage, Moonie is certainly 
staggering about, but this is more or less de rigueur, and cer- 
tainly commonplace, so the playing begins. The band thumps 
along in fine style until about the fifth number, in which Town- 

~ shend, first, and then the others, notices that Moonie is slowing 
down. With a resigned and angry look, Townshend rounds on 
Moonie and screams his musical directions for the evening: 

“PLAY FASTER, YOU CUNT!” 

So Moonie speeds up some, but quite soon slows down 
again, so much so that the more perceptive members of the 
audience begin to boo and jeer, directing their abuse at Moonie. 
They are very subtle and their musical education allows them 
to make such sensitive suggestions as: 

“GET YOUR ASS TOGETHER, MOTHERFUCKER!” 

It is quite clear by now that Moonie cannot act on this 
advice and is not able to follow the basic rudiments of drum- 
ming as set out in the Eric Delaney Drum Tutor. Seconds later, 
however, he launches on a most spectacular drum break as he 
gracefully does a nosedive into one of his floor-standing tom- 
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toms. At this juncture, the rest of The Who cease to play and I 
and a couple of other geezers rush onstage and cart Moonie 
away. 

The kids, of course, are going potty and it looks as though 
we have a blown-out gig on our hands, along with all the 
associated rioting that takes place under these circumstances. 

In the dressing room I commence to administer oxygen to 
Moonie. This is just one of the many means usually at the 
band’s disposal for this type of emergency and while I am 
holding the mask over Moonie’s boatrace and generally com- 
ing the Florence Nightingale, he begins to recover. During the 
treatment I bellow at Moonie: 

“What have you taken? Tell me, man! What are you on? 
What have you had?” These questions are necessary as it seems 
unlikely that Moonie is reduced to this pass simply by an 
excess of Courvoisier—unless, that is, Monsieur Courvoisier 
and his colleagues decide that after dinner tipplers nowadays 
need the sort of extra boost that may be achieved with a 
soupcon of heroin or a gram or two of STP. Moonie, of course, 
does not answer my questions but merely wrestles away from 
me, all the while claiming that he is perfectly all right, thank 
you very much, and what the fuck is going on? Moreover, he is 
determined to get up on stage and continue playing for his 
loyal followers. There is not much anyone can do when Moonie 
is in this kind of mood. He is virtually unstoppable and, to 
tell the truth, most people will be pleased if he can recom- 
mence the rock and roll songs as this may soothe the savage 
punters who are about to take the theatre apart, brick by 
brick, seat by seat. 

In due course, therefore, Moonie and the band take the stage 
once more and truck into another number. I station myself 
close at hand because I am not convinced that Moonie is fully 
recovered and I believe that my services will once more be 
required. On this occasion I am right. Halfway through the 
second number, Moonie does another swallow dive into one of 
the many tom-toms before him. 
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The band jacks it in. Moonie is once more carted off. Various 
doctors materialise and it’s off to hospital in one of the big 
black limos that seem to be provided wherever The Who play. 

In the hospital, it’s out with the stomach pump and into 
Moonie’s stomach and out with various appalling looking and 
smelling liquids. Syringes get stuck in here and there and 
many geezers and bints swarm about like Dr. Kildare on piece 
work. I lurk about close at hand because it seems to me that, 
this time, Moonie does himself irreversible mischief—though I 
am not too pessimistic or hysterical because during my time 
with Keith Moon I see him get out of many scrapes that would 
put the average bloke several yards beneath the sod. 

Nevertheless, when the verdict is delivered I have to admit 
that I am more than somewhat taken aback. It appears that in 
Moonie’s bloodstream there is circulating a large quantity of 
stuff that is used for tranquillizing. OK, you may say, so what 
is so tough about that? It may well be a good thing that 
Moonie becomes tranquillized. True. There are even occa- 
sions when I would like to see him tranquillized into oblivion. 
But the problem here is that the tranquillizer circulating in 
Moonie’s bloodstream is not the sort that is normally used to 
pacify boisterous rock and roll drummers. It is the sort of 
tranquillizer that is double double strong and is designed to 
put down huge gorillas and orang-outangs who, despite their 
pacific and vegetarian habits, when they are riled up require a 
great quantity of pacification before they will adapt to air 
transport or zoo life. 

At this stage it becomes quite obvious that Moonie does not 
lose his marbles and suddenly consume,,this great quantity of 
monkey knock-out drops, but that some berk spikes Moonie’s 
drink with same drops. At this, one and all curse Moonie for 
not obeying Rule Number One in the Rock and Roll Survival 
Guide: Never leave a drink lying around and then pick it up 
again. Always get a fresh drink. The reason for this is that 
there are many candidates for the funny farm around the place 
who think it a great hoot and a laugh, and perhaps even a 
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favour, to introduce outrageous chemicals into any unguarded 
drinks. Many bands and many individuals suffer from Moonie’s 
fate and some of them do not recover so well. They wind up 
knocking on the door of the great pusher in the sky, the one who 
is never required to take a rap. 


What they say of war and making movies, both being days 
of intense boredom interspersed with moments of intense 
shitting yourself, is also true of life with Moonie and not 
everything is as traumatic as episodes like the large monkey 
drops. Come to think of it, it is a strange life. Tell me what 
other businesses there are in which the entire working outfit of 
thirty-odd operators must be injected as a precaution against 
the spread of clap? This is exactly what happens after a gig in 
Boston when there is not a totally fastidious attitude in the 
matter of who commits sexual intercourse upon whom, and 
the lady in question turns out to have a round of applause from 
somewhere. A photographer is present who takes a team pic- 
ture of everyone clapping and it is indeed a great tragedy 
that I cannot obtain this picture to show it to you. However, it 
is destroyed at a later date, otherwise I dare say that it would 
be regarded as an heirloom by the descendants of those con- 
cerned. 

Another time, one of the roadies, who is not generally 
regarded as a suitable candidate for Mastermind (though in my 
experience very few are), is selected to sort out our supply of 
uppers, downers and what have you. This supply comes from 
a tame doctor in Denver, Colorado, who deals out a prescrip- 
tion for everyone in the unit, including the retinue of lurkers 
and assistants’ assistants. Of course, many people will think it 
strange that such a large quantity of relatively able-bodied 
geezers should simultaneously be struck down with depressive 
diseases, but that is the way it is in rock and roll. The tame doc 
accordingly lashes out thirty-odd prescriptions which he gives 
to the chosen roadie—who goes to cash them in. But, whereas 
anyone with two cents of sense will take each prescription to a 
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different pharmacist, this twat, being as he is tangibly stout 
between the ears, takes the whole fucking lot to one chemist. 
And this chemist certainly does think it strange that there 
should be such an outbreak of melancholia in Denver, Colo- 
rado. He immediately hollers copper. Exit crestfallen roadie. 

Sometimes it seems to me that life with Moonie is too hectic 
for my raspberry to take the strain and I envy the schoolmates 
who go on to become accountants, minicabbers and window 
cleaners. I reckon that the one or two guys who enter the 
criminal life also have it somewhat cushier than me. These 
thoughts come to me especially when we are hotel-wrecking, 
which is the highly specialised and destructive sport that Moonie 
pursues. In fact, though there are many rock bands (and 
sports teams, I believe) that practise this sport to professional 
standards, I am quite prepared to bet my entire boodle that 
Moonie is by far and away the World Champion of Hotel 
Destruction. He is the Jesse Owens, the Muhammad Ali, the 
Stirling Moss of this activity. If there is ever a Nobel Prize 
to be won for consistent performance above and beyond the 
call of normal duty, no question but that it is Keith Moon 
who will have to travel to Nobel to receive it. 

It is frequently reported, in this newspaper and on that TV 
station, that this or that rock band/sports team is in the pokey, 
or nearly so, for wrecking the Hotel Expensive, riding mo- 
torcycles up and down the corridors, blowing up the lavatories, 
leaving sharks in the baths, floating dining tables down the 
nearby brook and so on and so forth. You ask yourself why these 
hotels allow this to happen. Why do the managers not say to 
these barbarians: 

“Fuck off out of it and do not come back, thank you very 
much.” 

The answer is, of course, doh re mi, moolaw, ackers— 
money. For it is an undeniable fact that this mayhem can be 
very profitable to the hotels, their management and their staff. 
It works like this. The damage is caused. The rock musicians 
‘pay out large sums of cash money to the hotel/manager/staff to 
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compensate for same damage. The hotel/manager/staff say 
thank you very much—then make a huge insurance claim. The 
insurance pays up. The rooms are renovated, which is neces- 
sary on a regular basis anyway. Much money is made by all— 
except the insurance companies who can only recover, pre- 
sumably, by screwing everyone concerned for higher premiums. 
The amount of money to be made is greatly magnified by the 
fact that the musicians are usually in a hurry to move on to 
the next gig and are not inclined to hang about while detailed 
negotiations take place along the lines of: “One occasional 
table, $120. Two knives and a teaspoon, $17.” What usually 
happens is that the hotel negotiator says: 

“Give us a thousand dollars and we’ll forget it.” 

The thousand changes hands and that is that. This explains 
why some hotels will repeatedly put up with the most out- 
rageous behaviour. I am not saying that any particular estab- 
lishment indulges in this type of sharp practice. No. All the 
establishments we patronise are purer than the driven snow, 
but there is one example of a watering-hole that is very tolerant 
in its attitude to the likes of Moonie. In fact, it is so liberal 
that it has a nickname: The Riot House. 

It is quite amazing how much a larger-than-life figure like 
Moonie can get away with, even in hotels that do not have 
much experience of rock musicians. This may be because rock 
musicians are, in fact, very little worse than any other type of 
hotel guest, and better in so far as they are prepared to spend 
large sums of cash. Unfortunately, where Moonie is concerned, 
such hotels come off worse in the deal and usually end up with 
egg on their faces, and in their carpets too, not to mention 
champagne all over the walls and television sets in the swimming 
pools. 

When Moonie is recording Pussycats with Harry Nilsson, 
he finds himself staying in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, on 
account of the lease of the ex-Kennedy beach house, which is 
where he starts off, runs out. We are all sitting in the suite one 
night and Moonie decides that it is time for a surfing evening. 
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This involves large piles of Beach Boys and Jan and Dean 
albums and a stereo system turned up to 10 on the dial, plus 
endless supplies of brandy and ginger and champagne. So here 
we are, Jan and Dean at a couple of hundred watts and Moonie 
capering about like a caricature of Noel Coward on LSD, when 
suddenly the phone rings. . 

“Hello, hello, hello,” sings Moonie down the phone. 


“Ah . .. Mr. Moon? Ah . . . we have a complaint. Ah 
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“Ah,” replies Moonie. “Ah ... why don’t you... ah 


. . . fuck off? Mmmmh?” With that he turns the unit up a 
notch or three and then continues to caper. 

But not for long. 

With no warning, the disc ceases to rotate on the deck. The 
lights are extinguished. Darkness descends, as does silence. It 
is but a moment’s thinking to work out exactly what gives. 

The management are confiscating our electricity. 

Fortunately, they are only able to do this as far as the power 
points are concerned and I am able to turn on the overhead 
lighting. But the restoration of vision does absolutely nothing 
for Moonie’s temper. 

“You fucking dumb Yankee bastards!” he screams. “Five 
hundred dollars a fucking night and you cut off the fucking 
electricity. What sort of shithole is this?” 

Then he calms down a bit and paces up and down. It is clear 
from the gleam in his eye that he is hatching some devilish plot. 
He stops pacing. 

“Right, Dougal, give us a hand with the telly. If we can’t 
amuse ourselves in the comfort and privacy of our own rooms, 
why then, dear boy, we shall do so in the fucking corridor. 
Right?” 

“Right!” I reply. 

So we hump this bloody great television set out into the 
corridor, find a power point where the cleaners energise their 
vacuum machines and so on, and plug in the television. Moonie 
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sets the volume to very high indeed and, while the television’s 
amplifier is not able to deliver anywhere near 100 watts per 
channel, it certainly does make a fair showing. This demonstra- 
tion, however, is quite insufficient for Moonie, and the next 
thing he does is to spring up and hurry off toward the lift shafts. 
There he searches about for a while, looking behind curtains 
and doors that are marked Private. Then, BINGO! He discovers 
what he wants and returns to the television clutching what looks 
to me like an extremely important set of fuses. They are not the 
corridor power because the television remains there booming 
away. 

While I am wondering what these fuses belong to, there is 
the sound of pattering footsteps and a highly flustered man- 
ager appears before us. He has sweat beads on his upper lip and 
his hands are wringing themselves dry. 

“Oh, Mr. Moon,” he wails pathetically, “what have you done? 
What have you done to our fuses? The elevators won’t work 
and we’ve got a convention of Monte Cassino veterans stuck 
between the fourth and fifth floors. Now, Mr. Moon, please, 
please let us have our fuses back or I will simply have to report 
this entire matter to the police. Please, Mr. Moon . . .” His 
voice tails off and he is a sight that even the most hard-hearted 
should feel sorry for. Moonie draws himself up to his full height 
and speaks most witheringly: 

“Ah, dear boy, so you have some trouble with the electricity, 
do you? A spot of bother with the lifts—or elevators as you 
most quaintly call them. A little difficulty with the operation 
of the hotel Mmmm? Well, let me tell you something, dear 
boy . . .” and now he really turns up the decibels, “the fucking 
electricity in my fucking room doesn’t work either. And that’s the 
fucking room that I'm paying five hundred fucking dollars a 
fucking night for. And when I pay for a suite I expect it to come 
complete with fucking electricity, dear boy.” Now his voice goes 
all soft: “A suite in which I can relax and enjoy myself, listening 
to records, if need be, without some miserable fucking little 
worm like you horning in every five minutes and complaining 
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about the noise. /f the fucking rooms are too fucking noisy then 
get some fucking soundproofing in!” 

The manager is somewhat nonplussed by this tirade and he 
is drying his hands quite frantically and making shushing noises 
with his mouth. He is especially put out because a small crowd 
is gathering around us, and this scene is by no means a boost to 
the reputation of the hotel. 

“Well, Mr. Moon, I’m sure we can come to some arrange- 
ment over this matter. Yes. We can. I’m sure we can. Can’t we?” 

“But of course we can, dear boy. Of course we can. It’s really 
very simple. You take the sofa and the television set back into 
my suite. Then, when you have done that, you reconnect the 
electricity to my rooms. At this stage I, in turn, will ensure that 
there is adequate electricity supplied to your elevators, to en- 
sure that the survivors of Monte Cassino can get to their rooms 
in peace, and we will consider the matter closed. When, of 
course, some silly twat complains about the noise from my 
suite, you will simply offer to move them further away. Right?” 

The manager scurries away. 

The next thing is that a handful of minions arrive and carry 
the television set most respectfully into the suite, where they 
arrange it and the sofa in a position quite convenient for view- 
ing. 

We continue with our surfing session. The guests disperse 
from the corridors. I assume that the Second World War sur- 
vivors attain their rooms. 

In the morning, Moonie receives a bottle of champagne and 
a bloody great bunch of flowers from the management. Which 
all goes to show why some hotel suites cost several hundred 
dollars per night. 

Oh, yes, hotels are a wonderful source of amusement and 
the scene of many entertaining sexual escapades—like for in- 
stance, the occasion on which Moonie does all the screwing but 
I get the clap. You may think that this is a medical miracle, but 
it is true and this is how it happens. 

At the time, Moonie is staying in Malibu and he hears that 
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Led Zeppelin is in town to do a gig at the LA Forum. So, of 
course, nothing will do but we must go and visit them where 
they are staying, which is the Beverley Hilton. We arrive at 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, get a very big hello from 
the Zeppelin lads and commence to down a great number of 
bevvies for, when it comes to it, Zeppelin are not slouches in 
the matter of taking their medicine. Moreover, they have a 
great deal of readies to ensure that the supply is fairly constant 
and, by and large, of the Dom Perignon and Courvoisier class, 
to mention but the least exotic. When it comes time to move 
on to the gig, we find ourselves in John Bonham’s rooms and it 
is Bonzo who suggests Moonie and I should nip along with 
him and watch the gig. Which is what we do. Although this is 
a digression from the tale of how Moonie does the screwing 
but I get the clap, a most extraordinary thing happens at this 
gig. It demonstrates the affection that rock and roll fans have 
for Keith Moon. In their set, Zeppelin have a spot where John 
Bonham has a long solo which involves him and his massive 
drum kit rising up in the air via a hydraulic drum riser. And 
just as he is about to elevate, he calls on Moonie, who is watch- 
ing from the side of the stage. Somewhat hesitantly, Moonie 
steps out and joins Bonzo and, suddenly, we have the spectacle 
of two of the heaviest and most exciting drummers in rock flail- 
ing about Bonzo’s kit like a pair of Bruce Lees on speed. Natu- 
rally the kids go crazy because they can see that it is none other 
than Moonie who joins Bonham. They carry on and holler as 
if Our Lord himself descends to bang about on the skins whilst 
singing My Way at the same time. Next thing, aboslutely every- 
one is standing up and then they begin to light up cigarette 
lighters and matches and wave them about until all that anyone 
can see from the stage is an undulating carpet of lights, thou- 
sands of pinpoints of fire all making up one big starburst. These 
kids give Moonie and Bonham a standing ovation that lasts five 
minutes and when Moonie comes off stage I can see he is quite 
affected by this vote of approval. 

When the gig is finished and we are all milling about back- 
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stage, as the handbook dictates, Moonie does not take long to 
latch on to some chick who, though she is not the most tasteful 
tart in the world and does not match Ann-Margaret—or even 
Princess Margaret—for looks, is sufficiently well equipped with 
anatomy to cause Moonie to wish to take her back to the hotel 
and practise his medical knowledge upon her. (I should men- 
tion that in an excess of camaraderie, Bonzo books a suite in 
the hotel for us before we go to the gig.) Now this suite is only 
equipped with one room in which to sleep and that room has two 
beds. Selfishly, I try to dissuade Moonie from taking this bint 
back because I well know that he is quite noisy when he is prac- 
tising gynaecology. This tends to interfere with my own perfor- 
mance, even if it is only sleeping. But, needless to say, my 
objections are overruled and Moonie drags the boot over to the 
hotel and commences to writhe upon her. I stay away as long as 
I can and when tiredness and nowhere else to go overcome me, 
I bury my head under the pillows, just a few feet away from a 
sort of four-legged, four-armed, two-headed monster that does 
plenty of panting and heaving and makes many noises such as: 

“Reeeeeeeeuuuuuaaaaarmrrirgggsssssssssss,” and 

“W wwwwaaaaaaauuuuuuuuurrrrrrruuummmpphh.” 

It is only the brandy, well known to be most efficacious in 
curing insomnia, that enables me to kip. 

This kip lasts only a few hours before another desperate 
Moon attack on the fur pie, round about nine o'clock in the 
morning, rouses me from my dreams. As I surface, I notice 
that the night’s activities already cause a couple of legs to drop 
off Moonie’s bed and the force of the couplings moves the lop- 
sided bed some two feet from the wall that divides this room 
from the next bedroom along the corridor. Just as I notice this, 
Moonie gives, and the bint receives, such an almighty thrust 
that the bed is driven—rammed—into this dividing wall— 
BOFFFF'!!! A split second later there is a terrible scream from 
the bedroom next door and I am sure that someone is murder- 
ing someone else, which occurs with distressing frequency in the 
USA. We find out what happens very quickly, because there is 
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a furious hammering on our door and, when I answer this ham- 
mering, I find a large dude with a red face and a crew cut hair- 
style like a lavatory brush. This turkey bellows: 

“What the fuck is going on here? I’m in bed getting some 
sleep when there’s noise like a fucking earthquake and a fuck- 
ing picture falls off the wall, smack dab on my fucking head. 
What is going on?” Although I am about to piss myself with 
laughter at this outrage, I employ the diplomacy for which I am 
paid and the turkey shuffles off muttering to himself. 

Moonie, of course, is still thrashing around and his bint is 
thrashing around even more so. It is clear that she is greatly en- 
joying the exercise and she communicates this enjoyment by 
making a noise like a rhino with a tent peg wedged up its bottom. 
I figure that this is my lot as far as the deep and dreamless is 
concerned, so I stroll out onto the patio for a spot of early morn- 
ing sunshine. To do this, I do not bother with any item of clothing 
other than a pair of leather trousers, which I am zipping up as I 
pass through the french windows from the suite to the patio. 

Well, I cannot believe the sight that greets my eyes. There, 
out on the patio, in a neat semi-circle, is a group of old boys 
and old biddies sitting in chairs just like they are in a theatre. 
And the focus of their attention is the french window through 
which I come, securing my dong within the leather trousers. 
When I appear, this group of geriatrics commences to clap and 
I realise that not only must they be sitting around here for some 
time listening to the soundtrack of Moonie’s porny performance, 
but also they believe that it is me who is the star turn and per- 
petrator of the act. Bloody hell, I think to myself and I dart back 
into the bedroom where the bint is working up enough steam to 
launch herself upon Moonie once more. 

“Christ, Keith,” I shout. “Pack it in. There’s a whole bunch 
of pensioners outside who think they’re judging a talent show. 
They’re bloody listening to you making all that din!” But, of 
course, he doesn’t care. He just laughs and laughs. 

“Never mind, Dougal. Even if you haven’t had the pleasure 
of screwing this delightful young thing four times in the last 
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couple of hours, at least there’s a fan club who think you have! 
I'd watch out if I were you, they might drag you off for a repeat 
performance.” 

Outside, I can hear the geriatrics applauding and shouting 
“More, more, more!” 

Which is how I get the clap while Moonie does the screwing. 


For sheer destructive power, Moonie excels himself in Eu- 
rope—perhaps because he feels safer. One time, around 1973, 
when The Who is gigging around Europe, we are staying in a 
very expensive and plush hotel in Copenhagen, Denmark. Most 
of the outfit is there, including, as I recall, Kit Lambert and 
Chris Stamp, the band’s early managers, and Bill Curbishley, 
who becomes the manager later on. Moonie gets bored and things 
commence to happen, and the focus of what Moonie causes to 
happen is a group of American tourists bent on visting every 
country in Europe in seven days. The guys all wear cameras like 
other people wear watches and most of them have those ap- 
palling sports jackets with large and loud checked patterns. The 
dolls all have fat ankles and polyester dresses in Dayglo colours. 
Now, though Moonie adores many American individuals, he is 
certainly wary of the race and he is definitely antipathetic to this 
type of late-middle-aged, early-middle-class caricature. He is apt 
to send up such folk as often as possible. 

We are sitting in Moonie’s room, where there is a giant water- 
bed such as are quite common at the time in American establish- 
ments, but quite rare in European ones. 

“Here!” exclaims Moonie. Everyone turns to him. “I’ve just 
had an idea.” Everyone groans and jeers. “Dear boys! Observe 
this giant waterbed. We will place it in the lift, leaning it against 
the doors and when the doors open, hopefully to admit some of 
those bloody tourists, the waterbed will fall on them and maybe 
crush one or two to death. That'll liven up their holiday. ‘Gee, 
Molly, do you remember? Where was it? London? Pareeee? No, 
somewheres up in Scandinavia. That goldarned waterbed crushed 
Ivor and Miriam to death.’” Naturally, there are several objec- 
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tions raised to this scheme, such as it is slightly illegal to crush 
American tourists to death despite their dress sense, and also a 
giant waterbed such as this one in question must weigh at least 
a couple of tons and we do not have a crane to lift same couple 
of tons. We might all get hernias. Moonie rounds on me quite 
affably. 

“Don’t be a bore, dear boy. Who pays your wages?” 

Well, there is no answer to this, even if it is illegal to crush 
American tourists, even if the bed does weigh a couple of tons 
and even if I do get a hernia. 

We grab at the waterbed and tug it here and there. I even 
release my grip on an excellent glass of Danish lager in order 
to give the waterbed the undivided attention of my two hands. 

We pull. We push. We heave. We grunt. We groan. We 
sweat. 

We rip a fucking great hole in the waterbed. 

A million gallons of rather smelly and greenish water squirts 
out all over the tasteful Danish carpet. In ten seconds the entire 
room is under three inches of this water. Everyone except 
Moonie finds this development a touch distressing. Moonie sees 
the catastrophe as the cue to dive onto the floor and commence 
practising the breaststroke around the suite. While he is swim- 
ming about in this manner, everyone else but me takes it on the 
toes out of the disaster area. How am I going to explain to the 
management, liberal and Danish though it may be, that this 
beautiful suite resembles nothing so much as Atlantis, the well- 
known Lost City? 

Moonie, as ever, has an answer. 

“Tell you what, dear boy, we'll pretend someone else did it. 
Right? We'll say we’ve just come in, found the room under water 
and demand another immediately.” The only flaw in this plan 
that I can see is that when Moonie says “we,” what he means is 
“me.” That is, yours truly, Dougal Butler. However, I know that 
it is no use suggesting any modifications to this grand plan, so 
I get on the blower to the management. 

“Now, look here,” I say. “There has been a major disaster in 
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that Mr. Moon and I have just arrived at our suite only to’ 
find it under several inches of water. The waterbed has burst 
and not only has it ruined your rooms, it has also ruined our 
luggage and Mr. Moon’s stage gear. Kindly tell me what you 
intend to do about this and how will you compensate us for the 
catastrophe?” 

It occurs to me, while I am delivering this outraged English 
milord act, that I will very soon get an earful back because any- 
one who knows of Moonie’s reputation will surely twig that it 
is Mr. Moon himself who causes this flood of biblical dimen- 
sions. Fortunately, the Dane does not suss this out and, in fact, 
virtually shits himself in his efforts to grovel at and appease us. 
He apologises for the shocking inconvenience to which we are 
put, especially as he does not have another suite in which to site 
us because the water is seeping down the three floors below our 
rooms, which puts a large number of accommodations out of 
order. 

“Can you leave it with me for half an hour, sir?” he asks. 

“But of course, dear boy,” replies Moonie, reassuming com- 
mand now that I have prepared the way. 

Once the Dane is out of the room, Moonie and I celebrate 
another victory over the hotel and catering trade by downing 
several large medicines and by holding a boat race with little 
boats that are made out of paper, floating them in the sea from 
the waterbed. Sure enough, in half an hour, the Dane makes his 
next announcement: 

“Mr. Moon, Mr. Butler, please do not be worried about 
anything any longer. We have found alternative accommodation 
for you. We have made available the Royal Suite, which is 
normally only opened for the Royal Family and Richard Bur- 
ton. If you would care to make yourselves at home there, we 
will ensure that your luggage and stage clothing is attended to. 
We will then have it sent up.” 

A couple of minutes later a lackey arrives to escort us in the 
general direction of this suite of myth and legend and when we 
clock it we are most impressed. It is not very much smaller than 
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Wembley Stadium and it is packed very full of antique furni- 
ture—or if it is not antique then it is the type of reproduction 
that you will not find in Woolworths, or even H. A. Rods, which 
is a large London department store well-known for its high 
prices and general snottiness. There are many crystal chan- 
deliers which throw their shimmering light upon the many oil 
paintings dotted about the walls. The appointments are most 
tasteful and what is more on one of the occasional tables there 
is a note from the management apologising for the upheaval. 
Better still, this note is prevented from blowing away by a large 
bottle of Dom Perignon and a huge bowl of fruit. 

Unhappily, this tale of Danish destruction does not end here, 
for it is Moonie’s birthday, which requires us to down the Dom 
Perignon extremely rapidly, dump our toothbrushes in the bath- 
room, get the gig over as quickly as possible and then return 
for the celebrations. As it happens, the gig is most successful 
and all lads in the band are in very high spirits as a result. 
Naturally, it being his birthday, Moonie invites one and all back 
to his room. 

“I have got the Royal-fucking-Suite, dear boys and it is only 
fitting that we celebrate our success in the royal manner.” With 
that, everyone piles into the Royal Suite and in no time at all it 
looks like any other khazi that is inhabited by rock musicians. 
There are butt ends all over the floor, empty bottles here, there 
and everywhere, plenty of half-eaten food scattered about and 
enough smoke of various types to provide an effective screen for 
the advance of the Sixth Army. 

Particularly because it is Moonie’s birthday, things soon start 
to become a little hectic. The conversation grows louder and 
louder. The laughter gets increasingly hysterical. Several bints 
emerge from somewhere. It seems that it will develop into an 
all-nighter. Most of the entourage look forward to occasions 
like this because The Who are certainly not short of funny men. 
When Pete Townshend and Moonie get together, the rapping is 
quite hilarious. It is clever, very sarcastic and usually based on 
in-jokes which the world-at-large finds hard to understand. 
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Moonie is thriving on all the attention and is becoming 
drunker by the minute and, because he is getting drunker, he 
is getting more and more boisterous. Someone then flicks a 
sandwich at him and gets three flicked back in return. A stream 
of peanuts takes wing and goes ping ping ping! against various 
crusts. Then an ashtray or two commits levitation and I realise 
that all I can do now is to sit back and wait for the really big 
explosion. Sure enough, the explosion comes. 

Moonie: “Now ladies and gentlemen, seeing as it is my birth- 
day I wish to make a speech to mark the occasion. First, I must 
thank you all for being here. Then I should point out that we 
are occupying the Royal Suite and I suggest that we comport 
ourselves accordingly. So, dear boys, I give you a toast: raise 
your glasses . . . and chuck them at the fucking wall!” With 
that, Moonie hurls his heavy crystal goblet at a beautiful gilt- 
framed mirror above the open fireplace. A million slivers of 
glass scatter the area. Then he grabs a half-empty champagne 
bottle and slings that at a chandelier, which comes tumble- 
tinkling down. All the while, Moonie is screaming: 

“Royal Family? Richard Burton? Fuck the lot of them! Who 
gives a fuck about any one of them? I’m Keith fucking Moon 
and more people know me than any of that fucking lot.” This 
and similar hysterical gibbering is the cue for Moonie to dis- 
mantle the entire suite on his own. Ornaments fly out of the 
windows, which are shut at the time. Elegant tables are reduced 
to matchwood. Sideboards which are once lovingly assembled 
by master carpenters suddenly take on a somewhat two-dimen- 
sional appearance. Everything that will burn is stacked into the 
fireplace and doused in brandy. 

Everything movable is moved—either through the windows 
and into the street, or through the doors and into the corridors. 

The odd thing is that no one else joins in. Perhaps they feel 
that as it is Moonie’s birthday, he alone should have the fun. 

Why does Moonie behave like this? Why do many, many 
other rock musicians behave like this? Maybe, because after a 
really good gig with thousands of kids screaming, stamping and 
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waving, it is a bit of a comedown to be just another guest in 
just another hotel. Maybe, because while the gig is on, you feel 
as if you could rule the world, but when it is over there is only 
anticlimax. What it is all about is adrenalin and excitement, 
energy and entertainment and these things just do not wear off 
the second the gig is over. Also, rock and roll musicians are 
not quiet and respectable people—or they will not become rock 
and roll musicians in the first place. It takes a sort of looneyness 
to become a rock musician and that looneyness remains even 
when you’ve become successful. After all, whether you’re suc- 
cessful or not you still make your living by producing levels of 
noise that are otherwise only the preserve of jet airplanes at 
close quarters. 

But maybe the most important reason is this: when a musi- 
cian is struggling, he does not have too much cash money and 
he has to sleep in vans, on floors and, on tour, sometimes in 
shitty little doss-houses that are happy to take his dough but 
not too happy to have him there. And when he does scrape 
enough loot together to pay for a luxury room, the chances are 
that the hotel in which the luxury room is located will turn him 
away from its doors with words such as: 

“Get out of it, you long-haired/short-haired/black/yel- 
low/smelly/dirty little bastard/pooftah/ junkie/arsehole.” Then, 
maybe years later, the musician becomes successful—by which 
we mean he has a lot of cash money to fling about. He may be 
no better musician. He may still take dope. He may still smell, 
be long-haired, short-haired, black, yellow, dirty or a little 
bastard. But now he is welcomed by the hotel with open arms. 
It is not entirely surprising then, if, when he is pissed up and 
high after a gig, he turns on the hotel and beats the living shit 
out of it. 

No doubt there is, at this moment, some geezer doing a Ph.D. 
on the Psychology of Rock With Special Reference to Hotel 
Wrecking. No doubt he will provide answers to these perplexing 
questions and, at the same time, save the world for the rest of 
us. He will surely devote several chapters to Keith Moon. 
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But, although Moonie causes much mayhem in his time and 
a great deal of embarrassment to a great number of people, and 
although he is by no means the easiest person in the world to 
cater for, he always, as far as it is in his power to do so, pays 
for the damage he causes. And he certainly does not wish any 
harm to fall upon the lackeys, grovellers and victims of his 
japes. On this subject, I recall a stay in a hotel in Manchester, 
England, when Moonie wakes up in the middle of the night 
and requires a chicken. Not a live chicken, I hasten to add, but 
the dead sort that are possible to eat. He goes down to the 
Night Porter, who is an inoffensive sort of old geezer with only 
one arm, which means that the hotel can pay him less, and he 
asks him if any edible chickens can be rustled up. Well, of 
course, the old geezer cannot do anything about this and he is 
probably not even allowed into the kitchens himself. Moonie 
then waits for a chance to sneak down into the kitchens, 
where he opens up a giant-sized fridge. There he discovers not 
one, but a dozen freshly-cooked dead chickens of the edible 
kind, all ready to be dismembered and served up as chicken 
salads such as the denizens of Manchester are known to enjoy. 
He takes every one of these birds up to his room and when he 
and his companion of the moment decide that they are full up 
with chicken, they use the remaining chickens that they do not 
wish to eat as footballs, so that ultimately every chicken is pretty 
well knackered. 

The long and short of it is that Moonie replaces all these 
buggered-up chickens in the giant fridge in the kitchen and the 
next day the old one-armed geezer is nowhere to be found. It 
turns out that he gets the bullet and the old heave-ho for failing 
to guard the hotel fowls. When Moonie discovers this, he grabs 
the hotel management and speaks as follows: 

“Listen here, dear boy, I nicked your chickens. And, in fact, 
the old geezer was very anxious to preserve them from my 
depredations. I had the devil’s own job to break into the kitchen 
and it is clear that the old boy would have laid down his life 
to prevent me. So what I suggest is that you give him back his 
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job. In fact, I will go so far as to say that my patronage of this 
hotel—and of the entire chain to which it belongs—depends 
upon your reinstating him. To encourage you in this course of 
action, here is one hundred pounds with which you can go out 
and buy yourself some replacement chooks . . . or whatever 
else it is you feel the hotel needs. You will notice,” adds Moonie, 
“that this one hundred pounds is in real cash money and I am 
not demanding a receipt for it. In fact,” he. says, thrusting the 
bundle into the management’s hands, “what cash money?” 

In due course, the geriatric one-armed bandit reappears be- 
hind the night security desk at the hotel, though no one will 
ever know how many chickens Moonie’s one hundred pounds 
buys or what the denizens of Manchester receive the following 
day when all that can be found in the giant fridge in the kitchen 
are a few violently kicked-about chicken carcasses. 

The truth of the matter is that Keith is most at home when 
he is in transit from here to there. He is a rootless sort of geezer 
with no special friends in any one locality and though he is 
undoubtedly very fond of his family, he is not a family bloke 
in the accepted sense. For much of the time that I work for him, 
he has no real home to go to (though even when he does, he 
treats it like an inferior sort of hotel anyway) and spends much 
of his time in hotels. What is beyond question is that Moonie 
spends so much dough in hotels that, deep down, they welcome 
him—even if they do have to rebuild his rooms now and 
then. 

But, of course, not all the mayhem Moonie is involved with 
occurs in hotels and at concerts. Imagine the effect it must have 
on him to be kept waiting for several hours at an airport—espe- 
cially as the bars are mostly open at such locations . . . 

One time, after a spot at The Apollo, Glasgow, which is a 
sort of public convenience on the left hand side of Scotland 
(Glasgow, I mean, not The Apollo—the Apollo is not a bad 
venue considering that it is located in the middle of such a 
toilet), a great fog descends upon this part of the world and we 
have to fly from Prestwick airport instead. This type of fog is 
quite common in Glasgow, Scotland. Some claim that it is the 
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result of closing time when all the bars eject paralytic Scots- 
men into the streets and, in doing so, allow millions of cubic 
feet of cigarette smoke into the upper atmosphere. Others claim 
that such fogs are the true signs that there is a God in Heaven 
and that he does not wish to look down upon the unwashed and 
gnarled midgets that crawl around this city grunting Arrrrnnnn 
Jimmeh! at each other. It is a scientific fact that language, the 
ability of one human to communicate with another, developed 
only quite recently in Glasgow and it is not yet perfected. 

This diversion from Glasgow to Prestwick takes the form of 
a luxury coach which, of course, is full of fellow passengers. 
Unfortunately, by the time that the coach is prepared, Moonie 
is well into his second bottle of Courvoisier and he spends much 
of the coach journey stomping up and down the aisle calling 
out such witticisms as: 

“Any more fares, please?” and 

“Move on down the cars, please,” and “City Center! Next 
stop City Center.” 

When these jests cause nothing but irritation to the would-be 
air passengers, Moonie retaliates by trying to grab the wig of an 

old lady who is dozing in the front seat and then interfering 
with the driver, pressing him to take a few swigs from the 
rapidly-emptying Courvoisier bottle. 

While I confess that these antics amuse me, the rest of the 
boys are fairly well pissed off and are trying to have nothing to 
do with us at all. But there is worse to come because, earlier, 
while we are all waiting for the bus that takes us to Prestwick, 
Keith and I stumble across a joke shop in which we buy many 
items such as itching powder, sneezing powder and toy guns 
that look most realistic but have no internal mechanisms other 
than a small flag which pops out and reads BANG! when you 
pull the trigger. Well, before long we have all the passengers in 
this coach either itching, sneezing, or cowering before little 
flags reading BANG! and one and all are very pleased indeed 
when we finally reach Prestwick airport and they can escape 
from the dreaded Moon. By now he is completely arseholed 
and is becoming quite violent and even I am a little tired of the 
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antics. But I figure that we will soon be on the Trident aircraft 
and then I can strap Moonie into his seat and have an hour or 
so’s kip. 

Wrong. 

Once we check in and are inextricably enmeshed in the work- 
ings of British Airways, we discover that there are no Trident 
aircraft at Prestwick—or any other type of aircraft—and that 
we must wait indefinitely until some intrepid ex-Battle of Britain 
ace manages to find his way to this airport in order to evacuate 
us. Moonie’s reaction to this delay and the management’s sug- 
gestion that we form an orderly queue is fairly predictable. 

“Fucking hell,” he says, and “bollocks!” Then he disappears, 
taking with him only a small and very expensive Japanese cas- 
sette player. Just before he vanishes from my sight, I see him 
insert a cassette into this machine and from what I hear I know 
that Moonie is going into a Beach Boy mood. 

Just as I am flopping down on one of the couches that the 
Prestwick management thoughtfully provides for delays such as 
these, Pete Townshend says to me: 

“You better go after him, Dougal. Christ knows what he’ll 
get up to.” While I recognize the wisdom of this advice, I just 
do not have the energy. 

“Oh listen, man,” I reply. “I’m too knackered. He'll have to 
look after himself.” But after a few moments I remember that 
Moonie is never able to look after himself, so I wander off after 
him, deciding that all I will do is keep him more or less in my 
sight. It takes a while to find him because, momentarily, I forget 
the first rule of Moon-hunting, which is to find the largest group 
of punters congregating with their eyes glazed and their mouths 
open in amazement. At the center of such a group, you will find 
Moonie up to some extraordinary activity. In this case, he finds 
himself a wheelchair in which he propels himself at great speed 
around the airport. I must say that he looks most professional 
and might well be a kosher invalid. But, of course, Moonie has 
much practice in wheelchairs all over the world, though usually 
he has a lackey to push him in these wheelchairs. The next 
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moment I think to myself that he will need the wheelchair 
permanently because I see a couple of airport security guards 
take off after him and he is only able to avoid their pursuit by 
wheeling himself straight down a staircase. I push past these 
guards, who are standing at the top of the stairs, gawping after 
the wheeled Moonie, and arrive at the bottom of the stairs to 
find that Moonie manages to remain in the chair throughout 
the entire descent and, moreover, still has the Beach Boys play- 
ing good and strong, the cassette player jammed against his ear. 

At the bottom of these stairs, Moonie staggers from the wheel- 
chair and discovers that he is quite unable to walk in the ap- 
proved manner, but this does not disconcert him at all. He 
simply lies down, leaning back against a pillar, his head rest- 
ing against the cassette player which is now belting out Don’t 
worry baby. Several small children who are also waiting for 
their plane are most intrigued by this prostrate figure which is 
wrapped in a most expensive fur coat and is listening to the 
Beach Boys. But then it is unlikely that saucepans this young 
ever hear the Beach Boys before, so they are entitled to look 
surprised. 

Thinking that Keith is relatively safe for a while, I retreat to 
a nearby couch and prepare for some shut-eye. I am not exactly 
sure what wakes me in the end, but when I look toward Keith I 
can hear that the Beach Boys tape is now finished, and I can 
see that Moonie is getting his kicks by pointing his toy gun at 
anyone in uniform who passes him and is making very loud 
Bang Bang! sounds to accompany the appearance of the little 
flag that also reads Bang! As I get to my feet, Moonie spots me. 

“Ah, Dougal, dear boy,” he slurs. “Give me some money. I 
need some cash, dear boy. I feel extremely dry.” 

“T haven’t got any fucking cash,” I reply diplomatically. 

“Bollocks,” says Moonie and with that slings his cassette 
player toward a little tobacconist and confectioners stand which 
is nearby. To his amazement, and certainly to mine, the Japa- 
nese electronic device bounces off the kiosk glass and returns to 
Moonie, hitting him smack dab on the top of his pimple. 
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“Bollocks!” he says and I can tell from the brevity of his 
vocabulary at this time that he is very far from sober, for 
Moonie has to be extremely inebriated indeed for his usually 
flowery turn of phrase to desert him. 

“Must have some money, dear boy,” he says and with that he 
staggers to his feet and heads in the general direction of the 
kiosk that he just assaults with the combat model cassette player. 

The kiosk is manned by a dried up old bird who cannot be 
more than four-and-a-bit feet tall. Her hair is very white and 
very frizzy and she has a boatrace like a dried up prune that is 
in the sun too long. When she sees Moonie approaching, her 
mouth, which is anyway not much bigger than a tom cat’s 
arsehole, and is so disguised by the lines around it that it is 
virtually invisible, this mouth grows even tighter and more 
disapproving. 

“Are you the hooligan that’s been making all the noise and 
trouble round here, young man?” she demands most aggres- 
sively. 

“That’s me, you miserable old boot,” replies Moonie. “Give 
me some fucking money!” And to support this request he draws 
his toy gun and sticks in right in the old biddy’s face. 

“Arrrrgggghhhh!” remarks the old biddy and faints, dropping 
down out of sight behind the counter. Her disappearance con- 
founds Moonie because he can see no way of extracting cash 
from the kiosk without her cooperation, so he wanders off, 
vaguely waving the gun at anyone who ventures too close. 

Next time I spy Keith he is lurking behind a very fat pillar. 
He is hiding and his collar is pulled up around his ears as if he 
doesn’t want anyone to clock him. What is worse is that he has 
in his right hand the realistic looking toy gun. He is holding it 
with his finger on the trigger and the barrel is pointed toward 
the sky. The whole thing is very close to Moonie’s face, which 
makes him look just like one of those gangsters that appear 
three times a night on all channels of every TV service in the 
civilised world. He seems as if he is about to step out from 
behind the cover of the fat pillar and stick someone up. 
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With an inward groan I realise that that is exactly what 
Moonie intends to do and that all he is waiting for is a suitably 
uniformed victim. At most airports of the world such victims 
are freely available, for there are usually many pilots, naviga- 
tors, engineers, radio operators, stewards, and stewardesses 
about, to say nothing of all the desk crews and the car rental 
girls. But amongst all these uniforms and potential victims, the 
uniform that Keith Moon has to choose is that of the police 
sergeant who is summoned by the old kiosk biddy to arrest the 
young hooligan who tries to commit armed robbery upon her 
kiosk. 

Moonie springs from behind his fat pillar, rams the gun bar- 
rel against the sergeant’s temple and screams: “Gotcha!” 

The police sergeant deftly takes Moonie’s arm, twists it up 
behind his back and calmly speaks: “Oh no you haven't, son. 
I’ve got you.” 

Well this is a pleasant interlude, to be sure, and is infinitely 
better than queueing for the Trident and its veteran pilot, who 
must think that he is back in the war and is en route for Bremer- 
haven to unload a few tons of TNT upon the Nazis living there. 
We all troop down to the police station after Moonie and we 
are compelled to amass quite a large quantity of cash before we 
can spring him from the cooler. But it is all to no avail because 
as soon as we return Moonie to Prestwick airport, he becomes 
even further out of order and, when the airport security force 
attempt to put the collective arm upon him in order that he may 
offend no more users of the British Airports Authority facilities, 
Moonie becomes so violent that he pushes over one of the check- 
in desk computer terminals. It falls to the floor with a splintering 
noise and, just before the screen goes dead, it books thirty-two 
Mormons on a massage parlour tour of Bangkok. 

Of course, this type of destruction cannot be tolerated and 
Moonie is thrust back into the slammer with no further ado. 
And, no matter how much cash money we raise, this time the 
forces of law and order are not prepared to release Moonie into 
our care. For, while it is quite all right to scare an old kiosk 
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biddy out of her thermal underwear, and for this offence you 
can be bailed out quite simply, it is altogether another thing to 
commit grievous bodily harm upon a computer terminal, though, 
personally, I cannot believe that this terminal suffers the damage 
that the airport people claim it does. After all, Moonie’s cassette 
player survives a short violent return flight to Moonie’s bonce 
via the kiosk window—and this device is built by Japanesers. 

The next step is to summon a lawyer who will argue our 
case for us and, no doubt, claim that Mr. Moon is an upright 
and sober, responsible member of society (though he will not 
mention which society) and that he is under a great deal of 
business pressure and so is entitled to one slip and very sorry 
he is, your worship. 

Now, the lawyer we find is most surprisingly hip and the 
next thing we know is that he, John Wolf and I are indulging 
in much exercising of the elbow and gullet muscles, for it turns 
out that this lawyer is quite ill and requires satisfying quanti- 
ties of liquid medicine to be applied. John and I, greatly sym- 
pathetic to such illnesses, cannot leave him to take his doses by 
himself. 

The long and short of it is that we become partially paralysed 
and the last I see of the lawyer is around three in the morning 
as he makes his way homeward wishing us good night and claim- 
ing that he will see us in court first thing tomorrow. Mind you, 
I have to raise my eyeline somewhat to spot him on account of 
I am progressing homeward on all fours. 

The next morning I am waiting outside the court when a 
geezer in Cuban heels and long hair, but who looks vaguely 
familiar, approaches me with a cheery: 

“Morning, Dougal, and how are we today?” 

It takes me several moments to recognise this hip type as our 
lawyer friend of the night before—though I feel I have a right 
to be confused as, firstly, my eyesight is not functioning too well 
the night before and, secondly, who will expect a lawyer to look 
and dress like this? While I’m thinking this, ’'m also wondering 
how on earth the geriatric judge will react to this lawyer who, 
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if the truth is to be told, looks more like a young hooligan than 
Moonie. 

But my fears are groundless because, just as he is about to 
enter the court, this lawyer dons a large gown and a small wig 
and, hey presto!—he is the image of Rumpole of The Bailey, 
only younger, or even Marvin Mitchelson, the famous American 
lawbooks. 

Moonie is bound over and released into our care and on the 
flight back to London in a private plane, I regret that the term 
bound over is only a bit of legal jargon and is not a description 
of someone who is tied up tight with many ropes and knots. 
For Moonie remains almost unmanageable throughout the flight 
and the other lads will have nothing to do with him—even to 
the extent of claiming that he is 100% entirely my responsibility. 


Yes, you may say, it is all very well for these miscreants to 
miscreate on account of they have large wads of moolaw with 
which to mop up the ensuing aggravation. And that is true, I 
suppose, though I can prove that cash money is not everything 
in these matters, as is demonstrated by the fifty pence piece that 
flies me, Moonie and two bints halfway round Europe and back. 
It happens like this: 

One night I am sitting in John Entwistle’s gaff and feeling a 
trifle bored. Don’t get me wrong. John is an extremely nice 
geezer and, when he is on the road at least, is good for many 
laughs here and there. But at home he prefers the quiet life and 
there is apt to be far more discussion as to the price of fish in 
the Entwistle household than there is in the Moon household. 
All this makes John’s place excellent for a few hours rest and 
recuperation, even if it is not exactly a Roger Corman movie. 
But while I am sitting there and listening to John and Alison 
discussing the price of fish and wondering what to do with 
myself, the phone rings and I am very pleased to hear that it is 
Moonie on the blower. 

“Ah, dear boy,” he says, “what I need is a break—and so do 
you. Fancy a quick trip somewhere? Won’t cost you anything.” 
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Then, before I have a chance to formulate a reply, he goes on: 
“We're off tomorrow at nine. Meet you at the airport—Gatwick. 
But don’t be late, there’s a good chap.” I don’t even have the 
chance to say yes, no or maybe before he hangs up. What the 
hell? I think to myself, what have I got to lose? 

So the next day I find myself at Gatwick and not very long 
after that Moonie and I climb aboard a Fokker Friendship and 
head for Tangiers via Malaga. For once, I am not very well 
organised and do not have very much on me in the way of cash 
or clothing. In fact, all I have in my pockets is an American 
Express card and a fifty pence piece such as will not purchase 
even 20 cigarettes in England. Moreover, the only clothes I 
have with me are the clothes in which I am sitting in the plane. 
But I do not have much time to reflect upon this state of un- 
readiness because Moonie is well geed up for this gig and has 
a great deal of spending about his person and he is always 
most generous with such spending. Much of it is laid onto me 
during the flight, mostly in the form of brandy and ginger ale. 
The flight to Tangiers via Malaga is very long indeed and the 
supply of liquor also appears to be endless so that by the time 
Tangiers comes round we are both out to lunch and to dinner 
too. 

Because we are so far out of it, when we clock into the local 
hotel, it does not take the local operators more than a few 
seconds to realise that here are a couple of very easy touches. 
Within these same few seconds, same operators relieve us of 
about 800 dollars in return for the promise of vats of booze and 
flocks of hookers. 

Needless to say, neither the vats nor the flocks materialise 
and the next thing we know is that we are all alone in this 
North African khazi with no money whatsoever and only a small 
Kodak Instamatic to trade. 

Fortunately, Keith is highly effective when he has no ackers 
about his person and within a very short time he persuades the 
hotel to lend us the necessary folding to provide me with a few 
threads and both of us with enough to put us back in action. 
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Moonie is able to get into and, more importantly, out of virtu- 
ally any jam in the world. If ever you find yourself in a last 
ditch and facing a million Chinesers all armed with Chinese 
version Kalashnikovs firing nuclear-headed dum-dum bullets and 
attempting most enthusiastically to kill you, the person you need 
in that last ditch with you is Moonie, because if anyone is going 
to cause these Chinesers to suddenly commence firing upon one 
another, then that someone is Keith Moon. 

This is Moonie’s first time in Tangiers, so nothing will do 
but we must see and experience the famous Casbah. We set off 
and within five seconds flat of our hitting the Casbah perimeter, 
there is a scruffy little Herbert running around after us and 
muttering many words in both Arabic and English. The clearest 
of these words are: 

“Dop’? You wan’t dop’?” 

“Not half,” I say, but this sally must be incomprehensible to 
the scruffy Herbert because he simply repeats himself: 

“Dop’? You wan’ dop’?” 

“Got any coke, dear boy?” Moonie asks and for all the world 
he sounds like he is in a posh bar in a posh hotel and is ordering 
up the internationally famous fizzy drink rather than the real 
thing. 

“Eh,” says the kid. 

“Coke, dear boy,” says Moonie. 

“Coc . . . coca... cocaine,” I translate, 

“Ah, coca,” twigs the urchin. 

“Yeah, coca,” I reply. 

“Coca,” adds Moonie, just in case anyone misses the point of 
the conversation. 

“You wait,” says the kid, shoving us into what looks like a 
dive of some iniquity, and with that he scoots off faster than 
Willie the Shoe bringing one in. 

As we look around this iniquity den it becomes quite clear that 
it is such a place as has customers that like to toke upon the 
pipe of peace filled to the brim with opium. And in this opium 
parlour are many chocolate coloured geezers with eyes like 
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golfballs, and these geezers are filling themselves up with smoke 
from an extraordinary array of devices like pipes, hookahs and 
spliffs as long as your arm and twice as fat—unless you are a 
Japanese arm wrestler, that is. Even Moonie is somewhat ner- 
vous here and we are both feeling as conspicuous as a ham sand- 
wich at a Bar Mitzvah. But not too much later, we are feeling 
even more obvious because the scruffy little Herbert enters com- 
plete with a bloody great polythene bag absolutely full of what 
looks like top grade coke and what does this small person do 
but plonk this sodding great bag right down in front of us in 
full view of the various stoned citizens. All we can say is: 

“Fuck me!” But Moonie recovers very quickly and heaves the 
bag down and out of sight. 

“How much, dear boy?” he asks. 

“Come on, man,” I protest. “We’ll never do all that.” 

“Shut up, Dougal. How much?” 

“Five hundred pounds,” says the kid, whose English is cer- 
tainly improving by leaps and bounds. 

“Do me a favour, fuck off,” I remark. 

“You are joking, dear boy, of course,” adds Moonie. 

Anyway, to make a long story short, we bargain with this 
miniature tycoon and eventually the coke changes hands for 
ten dollars and my Instamatic. As soon as the kid has his loot, 
he scurries away like a hungry ferret and we too are quite 
pleased to be able to leave the chocolate coloured dopers and 
return to the (relative) luxury of our Tangiers hotel. Of course, 
as soon as we are back in our rented car and under way, we 
both reach for the bag and take a mighty snort of our top grade 
coke. 

But the next thing we know is that our eyes begin to water 
like Niagara and our hooters commence to burn as if someone 
thrusts a red hot poker up them and then wiggles it about some. 
We are coughing and spluttering like regular tuberculars but, 
despite all this aggravation, we are by no means stoned. 

No, we are not stoned at all—until we run over the chicken, 
which we achieve on account of not being able to see where we 
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are going what with the Niagara Falls taking place in our eyes. 

Then we are most comprehensively stoned with many mini- 
ature boulders and full-sized building bricks being hurled at the 
car by a variety of punters who seem most unreasonably in- 
censed that we run over and mortally damage this fucking 
chicken. I have to confess that this is quite the most unpleasant 
case of being stoned that I ever experience and I will rather 
suffer the delusions and hallucinations associated with some of 
the weirder chemicals than ever go through this Casbah aggra- 
vation again. 

It is, therefore, a greater relief when Moonie and I reach the 
hotel, eyes still producing waterfalls, and are able to retire to 
our rooms to examine the coke in great detail. Of course, when 
we come to make this close examination what we find is by no 
means high grade cocaine but simply sweet sherbert. High grade 
sweet sherbert, but sherbert nonetheless and, as anyone will tell 
you, sherbert is not apt to do the trick in quite the same way as 
cocaine no matter what grade it may be. 

At this stage, Moonie decides that he has Tangiers up to 
here and maybe further, and that he is most disillusioned with 
the chocolate people present. So we decide to move on to Gi- 
braltar which is, at least, British. But when we arrive in Gibral- 
tar we are suddenly very pleased that our cocaine turns out to 
be sherbert because, for the first time ever, we are most thor- 
oughly searched by the customs people. When I say thoroughly, 
I mean thoroughly. It’s bend down and touch your toes while 
some dago in British uniform takes a good squint up our arse- 
holes to ensure that we do not conceal joints, coke, diamonds 
or maybe even hookers in these private regions of our bodies. 
The entire episode is very depressing and I tell Moonie that I 
intend to fly a chick out from England to meet us and console 
us, or more especially, to console me. When she arrives, I take 
her to the hotel to meet Moonie and we spend the last of the 
cash we con out of the Tangiers hotel by getting well-blasted in 
various Gibraltar bars. 

Whether it is all the Casbah aggravation, whether it is the 
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bending down and having foreigners peer up my ring piece, or 
whether it is a combination of both of these things, but whatever 
it is, on this particular night, I am out of my box before Moonie 
and my chick are even dizzy. 

Which is all right by me except that the next thing I know I 
wake up with a strange whistling in my ears. It is a very high 
pressure type of sound and what do I find but that I am thirty- 
two thousand fucking feet up in the fucking air in a fucking 
Trident on the way to fucking Malta. I still have the fifty pence 
piece in my pocket but not much else, and Moonie and my 
chick are leaning on each other and giggling at me. 

When we land at Malta, the old American Express card 
comes out once more and it secures us accommodation in one 
of the island’s top hotels. 

“Let us explore the location,’ says Moonie, but my chick 
decides that she is tired after the flight and that she requires a 
shower and a rest. Which is very unfortunate for her because 
Moonie and I go off into the night and very quickly discover 
two dusky bints who claim to be princesses. We return with 
these princesses to their hotel, which turns out to be even more 
luxurious than our hotel and there we remain for several days 
screwing until we are unable to screw any more, though the 
dusky bints maintain their enthusiasm and grow quite impa- 
tient with us when we suggest that a couple of hours of tiddly- 
winks might be fun. 

At length we decide that it is time to return to good old 
England and we go back to our hotel to collect the ever-loving 
girlfriend. It turns out that she is no longer especially ever- 
loving, which is not entirely surprising since she is forced to 
spend all her time in the hotel, eating in the hotel restaurant 
and unable to go out and enjoy Malta because she has no 
money whatsoever and we are elsewhere. Moreover, she does 
not take kindly to Moonie’s explanation that Malta is a dead- 
and-alive place anyway and there is nothing to see even if she 
does have some money. 

The flight back to London is distinctly frigid and very quiet 
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indeed. Even Moonie does not have the energy to bunny and it 
is a most silent trio that passes through the British customs and 
catches a taxi home. When it comes to pay off this taxi I feel in 
my pockets but all I find is the fifty pence piece that accompanies 
Moonie and me on our travels to Tangiers, Gibraltar and Malta. 
This is certainly insufficient for the cab driver and he is most 
unhappy at my suggestions that we should pay by American 
Express. 

The whole episode is so tiring that I am very pleased to be 
able to return to John Entwistle’s gaff and listen to him and his 
Mrs. discussing the price of fish which, it seems, soars quite 
distressingly during the time that Moonie and me are frigging 
about in the Mediterranean. In fact, fish is now so expensive 
that my fifty pence piece will only buy me a very small piece of 
cod, and an only marginally bigger piece of huss, which makes 
fish a most luxurious commodity indeed when you consider that 
this fifty pence piece sees me and Moonie through a great deal 
of flying, a great deal of liquor, some phony dope and more 
screwing than we can cope with in three different countries of 
the world. 


Roadrunner 


If anyone ever puts together all the machinery that Moonie 
owns during his lifetime, they will have a pretty comprehensive 
museum of exotic cars. Moonie and cars are like bees and 
honey. When he sees one he likes, then he just has to have it. 
On the spot. With no delay whatsoever. This attitude results in 
him running through several Mercedes, two or three Rollers— 
including a Corniche—a couple of Lincoln Continentals, an 
AC 428, at least two Hot Rods, an old Chrysler limo, two 
Excaliburs and a milk float. 

This is not a comprehensive list and this alone is enough to 
make the average geezer in cavalry twill trousers, the sort that 
specialises in gawping at concours competitions and saloon car 
races, wet his shooting stick. 

Most people lucky enough to own exotic machinery like 
this—not to mention the motorbikes and the hovercraft that 
Keith purchases—will spend many hours breathing on the 
bodywork, buffing up the paintwork, cleaning out the ash- 
trays, painting the tyres and, perhaps, tweaking up the en- 
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gines. But not Moonie. He treats his cars as if they are slightly 
less expendable than a fourth-hand bicycle nicked from outside 
the local pub. He drives them into solid and often quite im- 
movable objects. He capsizes them. He leaves them around in 
such unsuitable environments as ponds and generally treats them 
in such a way as will have the editors of Motor, Road & Track 
and Classic Car reaching for their smelling salts. 

Part of this propensity for motorised mayhem may stem 
from the fact that Moonie is perfectly unable to drive anything. 
Technically, he is aware of the purpose of the steering wheel 
and the pedals, but he is violent and inaccurate in his efforts 
with these controls and is not at all bothered with the niceties 
of signaling and occasionally glancing in the rear view mirror. 
In fact, he completely ignores all the things that many police- 
men agree are most necessary to conduct a motor vehicle in 
safety. If anyone ever hears of a driver as bad as Keith Moon 
coming anywhere within fifty miles of where they are standing, 
the best thing they can do is to discover the whereabouts of the 
nearest air raid shelter and dive into it double geschvinn. 

This lack of talent in the matter of piloting autos means that 
Moonie is very rarely, if ever, in possession of a driving licence 
and this means that whenever he is actually behind the steering 
wheel he is not only putting many people’s lives in jeopardy, he 
is also behaving in a quite illegal fashion. What is quite ex- 
traordinary is not so much that he is always crashing cars and 
causing aggravation for all concerned, but that he nearly always 
gets away with it. But, of course, this is all part of Moonie’s 
practically miraculous ability to survive. 

His attitude to economy in the matter of motoring is certainly 
not in accord with the advice currently dished out by Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s government. No, he does not believe in Austin 
Allegros, Honda Civics or Ford Pintos. His requirement is for 
something very large and very fast—and preferably both. This 
device must also contain enough gadgets and gimmicks to en- 
tertain a California apartment block. The finish should be well 
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lacquered and/or polished, at least during the honeymoon pe- 
riod. 

These necessities are best exemplified in one motor car, the 
Lincoln Continental Cartier model, otherwise known as The 
Pimp’s Motor. It is, perhaps, twenty feet long, has an intensely 
powerful sound system (at least, as owned by Keith Moon), an 
engine with enough litres to power the Titanic and is generally 
fitted with so many extraneous items that it closely resembles a 
Christmas tree. It is exactly the sort of car that Moonie will 
cherish for ever and a day, or at least until he discovers some- 
thing even flashier. 

One day in Malibu we are out and about in the Pimp’s 
Motor, after a lengthy and enthusiastic bevvy-up with Harry 
Nilsson, Ringo and Micky Dolenz. (The same Micky Dolenz 
who is once the drummer in a diabolical band called The 
Monkees; despite this drawback he is not a bad geezer who is 
by no means averse to buying his round. Moreover, he is quite 
snappy on the one-liners, though inclined to be a bit sixties- 
ish, which is not surprising because this is the period when 
fame and fortune strike him.) Moonie suddenly turns to me 
and speaks: 

“Fuck me, Dougal, those bastards have got some money. I 
mean, look, here I am, meant to be the man in The Who, and 
what have I got? I'll tell you what I’ve got. Fuck all! That’s 
what I’ve got. I mean, Christ, who the fuck is Micky Dolenz? 
Tell me that, Dougal. Who is Micky Dolenz? But he’s the one 
with the readiest and the last beer I bought was on your fucking 
American Express card!” 

Well, of course, this is a language that I understand very 
well because it is only my American Express card that saves 
me from vagrancy charges on more than one occasion and the 
dealings between me and American Express are not far off the 
Nelson Rockefeller league. It seems that however much Moonie 
earns, he very often seems to have little or no cash money 
about his person. Moreover, his bank balance is always seesaw- 
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ing alarmingly between very healthy credit figures, indeed, and 
overdraft on the scale of the British national debt. But as long 
as he has me along with my trusty credit card, he tends to be- 
have like the Queen of England in the matter of cash. That is, 
he doesn’t carry any. 

Anyway, this time when Moonie complains about the state 
of his finances, I can see that he is genuinely dejected but, 
what is more worrying still, is the fact that he is quite clearly 
dreaming up some scheme to raise the necessary. I am des- 
perately hoping that he will not dream it up before I can drive 
the Pimp’s Motor back to the hotel and catch up on my kip 
but, unhappily, while I am navigating in the general direction 
of bed, we drive right past what must be the most exotic car 
showroom in Malibu. And even though it is only seven o’clock 
in the morning, nothing will do but we must stop so that Keith 
can press his hooter up against the showroom window and take 
a gander at the most exotic car in this most exotic showroom. 

The car is a brown Excalibur SS, which is a replica of a 
1930’s Mercedes sports tourer. This is a veritable picture of 
automotive perfection, with huge flaring wings and many yards 
of chromium exhaust pipe around and about—the kind of car 
that even Hermann Goering would find a bit flash. 

When Moonie turns back from staring at this vision, it is 
clear that he will stop at nothing until he possesses this car. The 
prospect of having it gives him new verve. 

“Right, dear boy,” he says very briskly. “Home.” 

So we drive home, me wondering what evil plan he has in 
his mind. When we arrive home, what he does is to call up his 
lawyer, Mike Rosenfeld. What transpires during this conver- 
sation is that Rosenfeld is negotiating Moonie’s visas and all 
the paper work this insane world requires before it is possible 
to get down to the business of earning a living. Part of this 
negotiation involves convincing the proper authorities that you 
are a worthwhile human being in all respects and that, in par- 
ticular, you are able to take care of all the bills involved in 
staying more or less alive. To do this, Rosenfeld arranges for a 
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well-known company of accountants, who are called some- 
thing like Greenback and Schtum, to hold a large sum on 
Keith’s behalf. It seems that this large sum will help to con- 
vince the government of the good old USA that Moonie is 
upright and worthy at all times. The sum in question is 40,000 
dollars, cash, and why Keith wishes to contact Rosenfeld on the 
phone is that he wishes Rosenfeld to instruct Greenback and 
Schtum to release the cash so that he, Moonie, can spend it. 
But, as is the way of these things, it proves impossible to raise 
Mike Rosenfeld on the Alexander Graham Bell. I heave a sigh ~ 
of relief and prepare to put myself to bed, but Keith will have 
nothing of it. 

“Wait, dear boy,” he commands. Then he leaves the room 
but, before I can sneak away, he returns, complete with Rommel 
cap and a large aluminium camera case that he somehow man- 
ages to padlock to his wrist. 

“Right, Dougal old chap, take me to Greenback and fucking 
Schtum.” 

We arrive just as the office is opening. I do not think that 
the chick who is the receptionist there is used to seeing rock 
and roll stars in Rommel caps, complete with red eyes and 
plenty of verbal, enter the office and demand to see the guvnor, 
that is Mr. Greenback or Mr. Schtum. However, she puts up a 
pretty fair fight and claims that Mr. Greenback is out of town, 
if not deceased, and that Mr. Schtum is with an extremely im- 
portant client and cannot be disturbed even if the Japanesers 
are commencing to attack Pearl Harbor once more. But it takes 
much more than this to stop Moonie. He just looks at the gallant 
bint and then marches straight by her and on into the building. 

Then what he does is to open every office door in sight and 
behind each door there is a very surprised accountant and to 
each very surprised accountant Moonie addresses this question: 

“Schtum?” 

And when the very surprised accountants just shake their 
heads and manage to stutter: 

“Nnnnno, sir!” 
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Moonie says: 

“Terribly sorry, old chap,” and moves on until, eventually, 
he does indeed come across Mr. Schtum who is clearly in 
conference with someone who looks as though he might be ex- 
tremely important. 

“Schtum?” asks Moonie once more. 

“Yes?” says this Schtum, not a little surprised and quite 
angry with it. “You are . . .?” he begins to ask but, before he 
has time to add anything else, Moonie screams: 

“Give me my fucking money?” 

Well, whoever this geezer is with Mr. Schtum, he has at least 
got the brains to realise that this wild-looking person in a 
Rommel hat who interrupts the meeting is not about .to be 
fobbed off with an appointment for next Friday week, so, 
while Schtum is beginning to break into a bit of mumbling, 
the important-looking bloke takes it on his toes as quickly as 
possible, if not before. Schtum is left on his own to face Moonie 
who is just beginning to get into his stride. What he says is 
something similar to this—a completely gratuitous attack on 
the innocent Mr. Schtum: 

“Now listen to me, you cunt. I know you and your pinstriped 
lackeys have got forty thousand dollars worth of my readies. 
I haven’t come here to fuck about, so get on over to the safe, 
dive into it and hand over my money—preferably in nice, new, 
clean notes. Then I'll be out of here before you can say profit 
and loss already.” 

By now poor old Schtum must work out who this Nazi- 
hatted maniac is and, of course, he is put upon the spot. On 
the one hand, he knows that Moonie represents a considerable 
slice of income to himself and his partners. On the other hand, 
he is not used to being called a cunt. And on the third hand, he 
knows that the money he holds for Keith ought not to be spent 
if the necessary paperwork is to be forthcoming from the im- 
migration branch of the government of the good old USA. 
He is undoubtedly in a difficult position and, although he 
handles himself quite well under the circumstances, what he 
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comes up with is not suitable for dealing with one such as Keith 
Moon, for what Mr. Schtum comes up with is an attempt to 
initiate a conversation of a more reasonable turn. 

“Now, Mr. Moon,” he says placatingly, “let us not be so hasty. 
It is indeed true that I hold some forty thousand dollars on 
your behalf, as you and your managers instructed, but you 
must understand that these monies are held and retained for 
eventual payment against taxes, so what I suggest is. . 
BOITINNNGGGGG!!” 

Of course, Mr. Schtum does not so much say BOING! as go 
BOING! and the reason that he goes BOING! is quite simply 
that Moonie strikes him over the crust with the handy aluminium 
camera case which is still attached to his wrist and in which he 
hopes to carry off his 40,000 dollars. What Mr. Schtum actually 
says when he is struck by this weapon is: 

“Mmmmmnnnnneuuuuurrrirgggege.” 

He follows this statement with a clear manual indication 
that he is not in favour of this treatment and does not deem it 
the approved kosher method of dealing with professional ad- 
visers. My own view is that if more people bonged their profes- 
sional advisers on their beans with more aluminium camera 
cases, then the quality of professional advice would improve 
and the world become a better place. In double quick time, 
Schtum and Moon are having a rare old barney, but Keith does 
have the edge right from the start on account of his age ad- 
vantage and his possession of the deadly camera case. Schtum 
points out that if Moonie has it away with the dollars, he will 
wind up up the pictures when the IRS comes poking around 
for its share of the take. But Moonie will have nothing of this. 
His argument is neither as well constructed nor as cogent as 
Schtum, but his one irrefutable point is that the money does 
actually belong to him and not to Schtum—or even to the IRS 
for that matter. If he, Moon, wants to buy a car with the cash, 
then that is his affair. This discussion is carried on at full volume 
and with much gesticulation involving the camera case. Finally, 
Schtum just shrugs in a very resigned manner and despatches 
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one of his minions to the bank to get Moonie’s mazuma out. 

Later, Schtum refuses to handle Moonie’s financial affairs 
ever again. In the circuumstances, that is not very surprising. 

One of Moonie’s great problems is that he believes the supply 
of cash is never-ending and that however much he spends 
there is always more to come. In a sense, of course, this is true 
and he is possibly one of the highest earning individuals in the 
business, providing that he continues to work gigging and record- 
ing. Because he has no writing royalties, Moonie has less income 
than the other members of the band, yet he spends more than 
anyone else because he lives a faster and more frenetic life. 
There is, therefore, a hell of a lot of outgoing to match the 
considerable income. Moonie, of course, keeps no record of 
either flow. As I say, he spends much of his time in debt and at 
one point, to my certain knowledge, that debt reaches forty 
thousand dollars, which is a lot of the folding to borrow against 
the dubious collateral of being the world’s most spectacular 
rock and roll drummer. 

Moonie exits Greenback and Schtum’s with his money, but 
with very little in the way of fond farewells. No one says to 
Moonie that they are grateful for his business and look forward 
to seeing him again soon. But this does not bother Keith and he 
demands that we go immediately to the showroom and buy the 
metallic-coloured Excalibur. I make a feeble attempt to dissuade 
him from spending this money, not only because of the IRS but 
because we are particularly boracic at this time and need the 
cash to live on. These protests are about as much use as sun- 
glasses half a yard up a chimney in the middle of the night. We 
wind up in the showroom. Moonie marches up to the salesman, 
his suitcase full of dollars. He speaks: 

“How much for the Excalibur?” He is so keen to buy that 
he cannot even be bothered to make with the Noel Cowards. 
The salesman, fairly typical of dumb salesmen everywhere in so 
far as he is filled with that self-importance that blinds him to 
all else but his preconceptions of how wealthy Excalibur owners 
should appear, raises his eyebrows and virtually says: more than 
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you can afford, you scruffy little rat. But then he remembers 
that this is California and in California you never know your 
luck. So he buttons down his sneer and turns on an ingratiating 
smile. 

“Twenty thousand dollars, sir. Exclusive of delivery, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” says Moonie, suddenly cheerful. “How much 
will you give me for the Lincoln?” He nods towards the Pimp’s 
Motor which is parked just outside and this does wonders for 
the salesman. He figures that we are not timewasters after all if 
we have a Lincoln Cartier to trade. So he takes a stroll outside 
and gives the Pimp’s Motor the once-over, tutting and humming 
and ahahing as he goes. Eventually he returns to us and makes 
his offer: 

“I think we can probably let you have 10,000 on this car 
against the Excalibur, bearing in mind that it does seem a little 

. ah. . . used for its age. You understand what I mean?” 

This geezer never makes an easier deal in his life. 

“Right. Done,” says Moonie. “I’ll take it now. For cash.” 
With that he plonks the aluminium case down in front of 
the salesman and commences to count out the greenbacks. The 
sight of this cash excites the salesman no end and he is jumping 
about like a mosquito on mescalin. In no time at all, he has the 
Lincoln and we have the Excalibur and we are trucking down 
Sunset Strip in this fabulous motor. 

Under normal circumstances I will be very pleased to be 
cruising about in such a car as this, bearing in mind that it is a 
kind of extra-flash, all mod cons, Cinemascope and Todd-AO 
replica of a 1930’s Mercedes tourer. But right now I am very 
worried about the finances and also find that it is about thirty 
hours since I last shut my eyes. I am very knackered. Moonie, 
however, is far from knackered. He is on a great high and is as 
pleased as Punch with his purchase. 

“Come on, man,” he says, “let’s drive down the beach.” It is 
more a command than a suggestion. 

“Christ, Keith,” I reply. “Leave it out. I mean, I am abso- 
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lutely fucked.” But nothing will do except we must drive up 
and down the beach in the new car. This machine is fitted with 
an extremely loud sound system—even more powerful than the 
special unit fitted to the Pimp’s Motor—so even if no one no- 
tices the car on account of their being blind (and this is the 
only way they will not notice it), they will certainly hear it. 
And when these innocent sun-seekers and beach bums and 
holidaymakers and bathers turn to see where all this noise is 
coming from, what they see is the flashy Excalibur with me 
hiding as best I can behind the steering wheel and Moonie 
leaning two yards out of the passenger seat and very nonchalant 
with it. In this respect he is exactly like a small boy with a new 
toy, which is precisely what it is. 

This motorised promenade up and down the beach takes up 
the best part of two hours and the only thing that keeps me 
awake during this time is the knowledge that if I whack up this 
particular model, we have nothing to exchange for wherewithal. 
But, thank God, Moonie eventually drops off to sleep, still lean- 
ing precariously out of the passenger seat. So I drive very steadily 
back to the house. There I park the car with Moonie still fast 
akip in it, and creep off to my bedroom for the desperately 
needed hitting of the hay. 

That is all there is to the metallic Excalibur—except that it 
does not last very long, and the reason it does not last very long 
is that Moonie spots the legendary Liberace Excalibur, which is 
even flashier than the metallic one and is more conspicuous than 
an Italian pimp in a Swedish nunnery. When Moonie clocks this 
device, he must have it. So it’s out with the first Excalibur and 
in with Liberace’s gaudy monstrosity. 


Before Keith Moon discovers the joys of the West Coast, 
Excaliburs and extracting cash from Greenback and Schtum, 
he has a love affair with an AC Frua 428, which is a car that 
AC produce to replace the one and only Cobra. It is very fast 
indeed, what with being equipped with a very large American 
V8 stuffed into a lightweight and quite elegant Frua-styled 
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aluminium body. This particular car virtually breaks the manu- 
facturer’s heart because Moonie requires that it be rebuilt so 
many times after assaulting many gates, pillars, cars and other 
solid items with it. 

AC, the manufacturer, is like many small British companies 
that treat their customers as members of the family. Each car is 
hand-built and its records are kept as carefully as any horse- 
breeder documents his stud. Of course, in the old days when 
the only people able to afford such machinery are Hooray 
Henries of one sort and another, a pain in the arse but well up 
the social register, it is very easy for a company like AC to deal 
with its custom (except that Hooray Henries do have a marked 
propensity not to pay their bills). But once the good old rock 
and roll business rears its ugly head, fame and especially fortune 
can strike any obnoxious little berk and people like AC are 
forced to deal with same obnoxious person, like it or no. 

While I am certainly not saying that Keith Moon is obnox- 
ious in any way, he is certainly not the sort of person that the 
grovellers at AC will wish to deal with if it is not for the fact 
that he is flush with spending money and that each time the 428 
has to be reconstructed it costs him many of these readies. 

The first time the 428 requires radical surgery is as a result 
of Moonie driving along Chertsey Lane, which is not a big road 
and definitely no racing track, at somewhere in the region of 
150 mph. As I previously mention, the Frua 428 has a gigantic 
American engine and this engine enables it to accelerate very 
rapidly indeed. And to make the very most of this acceleration, 
the best thing to do is to drop a gear or two in the automatic 
gearbox, which is achieved by simply pulling the gearshift back 
a notch or two. Obviously, this is the sort of manoeuvre that 
must be executed at specific speeds and is not the sort of thing 
one can do at 150 mph. For one thing there is very little accel- 
eration left in the car at this speed. And for another the maker’s 
handbook advises drivers against such an action very strongly 
indeed. 

However, there we are at 150 mph in Chertsey Lane with me 
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driving. We are both very wrecked. Moonie turns to me and 
speaks: 

“Come on, Dougal, let’s see this fucking thing go.” There is 
nothing that Moonie prefers to slipping the AC into its lowest 
gear and then having me tramp on the accelerator as hard as 
possible, because this is the best way to experience the AC’s 
acceleration to the full and imposes the sort of G-forces that 
are usually only encountered in Phantom jet aircraft. When 
Moonie makes this suggestion to make the car go I omit to point 
out to him that it is already going somewhat anyway, probably 
on account of the difficulty entailed in keeping my eyes focused 
on the road ahead. So the next thing I know is that Moonie has 
his hand on the automatic gear shift, which is sticking up be- 
tween us, and is clearly about to operate it. I immediately ease 
up on the accelerator and shout: 

“Leave off, Keith! You can’t change gear now! We're going 
too fucking fast!” 

But that is all I have time to say and, somewhere down in 
the region of 120 mph, Moonie heaves the gearshift down to 
Drive 1, which is the lowest gear on the car and should never 
be engaged much above 30 mph. 

I do not have the time to exclaim: 

“I love you mother!” before the rear wheels lock solid, which 
affects the car’s handling in a most adverse manner. It departs 
from Chertsey Lane despite my best efforts on the steering wheel 
and then crashes through at least three fences, skidding and 
sliding along the fields enclosed by these fences. Somewhere 
during this crashing process, the car turns over—but there is 
nothing simple about this manoeuvre. No. It does not undertake 
the movement from side to side. It somersaults end over end. 

But, happily, all the time this poor roadholding is going on, 
the AC is slowing down and finally it comes to rest three feet 
away from a sixty foot drop down a bank into an enormously 
wide and deep reservoir. 

Once the car is stationary and it seems to be safe for Moonie 
and me to alight, we climb out—me from the passenger door 
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(although originally I am driving the car) and Moonie via the 
rear window. And once we are outside and enjoying the fresh 
air, we commence to laugh most heartily and I believe we will 
still be laughing to this day if it is not for the fact that we spy 
cycling toward us on his black, heavy-duty pedal cycle, the local 
copper. 

When PC Plod arrives on the scene, which requires him to 
dismount and push his heavy-duty machine across the fields, he 
simply looks at the wreck and says: 

“Hello, Keith. I knew it was you.” 

Then he sighs a trifle sadly to himself and cycles away into 
the evening. 

One thing that I must say for the AC is that it is basically a 
very strong car indeed. Each time it comes back from the people 
at Thames Ditton, Surrey, whose responsibility it is to rebuild 
the car each time Keith destroys it, it is as good as new. In fact, 
I believe that it is now the pride and joy of some Carburettor 
Charlie who no doubt rejoices in the fact that the late Keith 
Moon once smashes its nose into more cars, banks, walls and 
houses than the average driver can shake a stick at. 

Of course, the thing about Moonie and cars is that cars pro- 
vide him with an excellent method of demonstrating his one- 
hundred-per cent madness. I mean cars are a strange item. All 
they really represent is a method of getting from here to there 
without having to hang about waiting for buses that never come. 
Cars are just lumps of metal and plastic and this and that, slung 
together by some poor bastard who spends forty hours a week 
waving a pneumatic screwdriver about. They're sold by some 
smartarse in a shiny suit and expensive shoes and each time they 
break down they cost plenty of bread. That’s cars. Of course, 
I do not say that there are not a few very special types that are 
built by geezers who fancy themselves latter-day Chippendales. 
The AC is that kind of car. Yet these bits of machinery, from 
your crappy Cortina, through your manky Marina to your ex- 
pensive Eldorado take on a life of their own which causes their 
owners to worship them. I mean, these cars get polished and 
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shone and loved and talked about from the time they are bought 
to the time they are very old and sad indeed. 

So every now and then when someone comes along who obvi- 
ously doesn’t give two monkeys what he does to his jam jars, 
this is very impressive and horrible to the great public that 
spends several hours every month bulling up its own autos. And 
it is especially impressive if the motor car being treated in this 
way is very expensive or desirable, such as a Roller or a Ferrari. 
Or an AC. 

Moonie’s attitude to cars is well summed up by the Ferrari 
Dino 246. Now this is a very pretty sort of car, a little Ferrari 
that goes like the clappers and is highly thought of by all sorts 
of punters, whether they can afford same Ferrari or not. It is 
conceived by old man Ferrari in memory of his son Dino who 
is killed in an accident—and the very sad thing is that when the 
company Ferrari is taken over by Fiat, the old man is forced to 
drop the name Dino on account of the Fiat management claims 
that people—and especially Americans—buy Ferrari cars for 
the name Ferrari and not for the name Dino. Which is a bit sick 
if you think about it. Anyway, Moonie takes delivery of one of 
these little gems and virtually the same evening I drive it, with 
him, down to the local pub. We leave the car parked outside 
and commence to down a few brandy and gingers. 

In this pub are some very young guys, probably under age, 
who clock Moonie and sidle over to talk to him. They are most 
starstruck and dead chuffed to be able to have a private audience 
with someone they clearly believe to be a god of the rock busi- 
ness. This is the type of situation in which Moonie absolutely 
revels—if he’s in a good mood, that is, and tonight he is. He is 
very expansive and funny, buys drinks left, right and centre and 
dispenses these drinks with many a: 

‘Dear boy!” and “Old chap!” 

I have to admit that the great quantity of booze that appears 
from over the bar—and barmen are always pretty prompt when 
it comes to serving Moonie—and the speed at which it is dis- 
appearing is beginning to make me feel distinctly Brahms and 
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Liszt, so what it is doing to the young guys I cannot imagine. 

This particular evening is a warm summer evening such as 
arrives once every ten years in England, and after a while it 
becomes too hot inside the pub to be comfortable. So we all 
move outside the pub and that is how the youths come to see 
Moonie’s brand new Dino 246. There is plenty of: 

“Ooooooooh” and even more “aaaaaaaaah.” 

Again, Moonie is dead chuffed, though not unpleasant with 
it. He is generous in that he likes to share his pleasure and he is 
honestly pleased that they like his car. He turns to me and utters 
the words that I dread to hear: 

“Dougal, give me the keys, dear boy.” 

I dread these words because in my experience to date they 
presage mechanised disaster. But, to tell the truth, during the 
last few days Moonie is on a high and is giving me plenty of 
work in the matter of looking after him and keeping him out of 
the local jail, hospital and lunatic asylum. So I am somewhat 
tired, as well as being olivered, and I cannot be buggered to stop 
what I know is likely to happen. 

“The keys, dear boy, the keys!” 

I take the Ferrari’s keys out of my pocket and give them to 
Moonie who only goes and throws them to the lads who are 
glomming the car. 

“Go on, chaps. Take it away. Have a spin in her.” 

Needless to say these kids are amazed at this opportunity. 
They cannot believe their luck and before he has a chance to 
change his mind, three of them squeeze into the cockpit, fire 
up the engine and accelerate off down the road, engine scream- 
ing, tyres squealing, clutch slipping and the car hopping about 
like a kangaroo with a lit cigarette end in its baby box. 

“You're crazy, man,” I say. “Absofuckinglutely crazy. You 
ain’t going to see that again.” 

“Ah so what, Dougal. It’s only money. Who gives a fuck?” 

Of course, the kids do not come back with the Ferrari, but 
we come across it, smashed up in a ditch, as we are walking 
home. It is never insured for the kids to drive, so Moonie loses 
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several thousand on the evening. But he does not seem to mind 
because the evening gives him a few hours of pleasure. 

But, to return to the AC, we drive to Shepperton in it one 
time, soon after the reservoir incident, and park it near a bar/ 
canteen place. Once there, we commence to have a few bevvies 
and eye the talent that is there eyeing anything that might em- 
ploy talent. Pretty soon we are in a group that includes several 
quite tasty little starlets and a quite tasteless, but inevitable, PR 
man. Now this PR geezer is clearly pissed off that the starlets 
are giving Moonie plenty of action, and me some, but seem to 
be ignoring him altogether. Nevertheless it takes the PR man 
quite a while to work up the courage to start getting out after 
Keith. As is so often the case, this courage appears after a large 
amount of alcohol, mostly bought at Keith’s expense, is con- 
sumed. The PR man then starts making such remarks as: 

“Of course, most of your publicity is bullshit.” And: 

“I know you never do half the things people say you do.” 
And: 

“I can’t understand why anyone publishes that crap. I mean, 
who cares?” 

I try to explain to this dude as simply as possible that while 
some of the publicity is cobblers, it is by no means all cobblers. 
But he will have nothing of this explanation and simply con- 
tinues to rant and rave about how it is all lies—the implication 
being that Moonie is just another little dick who owes everything 
he has, including his giant talent on the drums, to some PR guy 
like this one who is doing all the mouthing. 

Sometimes Moonie can display a great deal of patience in 
circumstances like these but, inevitably, this geezer really gets 
on his tits and he is eventually faced with three choices. He can 
give him a good belt in the vestibule. He can ignore him. Or he 
can prove he is as mad as his publicity suggests. Of these 
choices, the first is dependent on mood and Moonie clearly does 
not feel violent enough to enjoy giving the PR guy a good punch 
in the gob. The second is too tame. So he is left with something 
to prove. He turns to me and utters the doomed words: 
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“Dougal, give me the keys, dear boy.” 

As usual, I give him the keys. Then Moonie jerks his head at 
one of the more stunning looking starlets and they go out to- 
gether to the car park and climb into the AC. 

Just a few seconds later the car roars into life and Keith 
begins the manoeuvres necessary to extricate the car from the 
metal parked all around it. This causes quite a few minor con- 
tusions to vehicles all over the parking lot but, finally, Keith 
frees the AC and accelerates off up the driveway. This is a very 
narrow driveway indeed and we can all see that the car is weav- 
ing alarmingly from side to side, gravel and dirt spurting up 
from behind its rear wheels. Then, with no warning at all, the 
car turns sharp left and enters some studio premises via a large, 
white five-barred gate. 

This is a most spectacular move indeed, because the gate is 
firmly chained shut. There is a great explosion of splintered 
white wood which afterwards settles like a heavy fall of snow. 
This is followed by a stupendous crashing and smashing as the 
AC comes to rest in a garden, surrounded by shattered dry stone 
walls, plants, earth, young trees and I do not know what all else. 

Naturally, the PR guy, who sees everything, is standing there 
open-mouthed in amazement. 

But Keith is not finished yet. With engine screaming and 
roaring, he manages to extricate the AC from its resting place 
and, even though it now has three flat tyres, is smashed in from 
nose to tail and leaks more smoke and steam than the average 
power station, he turns it round to drive it back and park it in 
the lot. As he approaches the remains of the gate, he stops and 
the starlet gets out of the car. She handles the episode very well 
indeed. 

Keith says to her: 

“Open the gate, there’s a darling.” 

And she makes as if to open this totally demolished gate so 
that he can drive through. Which he does, stopping the other 
side to pick the chick up. Then and only then does he drive back 
to where we are. 
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He parks the wreck and walks back to the bar, which is now 
quite surprisingly silent. He turns to the PR guy, who is a very 
strange shade of white and grey all mixed in together, and says: 

“Thank you, dear boy. Mine’s a large brandy and ginger. 
And hers,” he adds, indicating the starlet. “Is champagne. A 
bottle.” 

Which of course the PR toad buys. 

While Moonie’s automotive capers put the shits up himself, 
me and any bystanders standing by, they rarely put the shits 
up any passengers because Moonie very rarely has any. There 
are many people prepared to put up with Moon’s antics in clubs, 
restaurants and, maybe, even in their homes, but it is common 
sense to try and avoid being a victim of these antics in a tin box 
that is only too likely to impress itself on the nearest tree, ever- 
green or deciduous, because the driver’s hands, instead of con- 
ducting the steering wheel, are clamped around a large bottle 
of brandy. 

However, there are exceptions to the no-passenger-rule and 
one of these concerns a local Chertsey taxi driver who goes by 
the name of Ted. This guy does a fair bit of taxiing for Moonie 
and, being a regular sort of bloke who is quite prepared to buy 
his round when the matter arises, Moonie takes a shine to him. 
Consequently, if they meet up in the local pub, they may well 
spend the evening drinking together and, like as not, Moonie 
will give Ted a lift home. Most sensibly, Ted, being a profes- 
sional driver, leaves his car at home when he is out on the booze. 

One evening, we run into Ted in the local pub and have more 
than a few drinks with him. When chucking out time comes 
and it is time for us to go home, Moonie is totally legless and 
can hardly walk, let alone drive a motor car. 

Now this geezer Ted is legless as well, though not quite as 
legless as Moonie on account of he has one leg missing in the 
first place, which leaves him only one leg to get legless in. What 
I mean by this is that Ted is a hopper and must make do with 
one wooden leg, a modern version of the same item worn by 
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Long John Silver and other piratical types. The long and the 
short of it is that, if anything, Ted is now steadier on the wooden 
article than he is on the real one and Moonie decides to give 
him a lift. 

“Come on, dear boy,” he says. “Hop into the motor and I'll 
run you home.” 

Well, Ted is not so legless that he cannot see that Moonie is 
by no means in the condition recommended for the safe conduct 
of motor vehicles by the British School of Motoring. He demurs: 

“No thanks, Keith, it’s a nice night. I think I'll walk. It'll do 
me good. Just the job for me sinus trouble. And, anyway, I 
don’t want to put you out.” While he makes these excuses, Ted 
is trying to sidle off, but Moonie will have nothing of it and 
persuades Ted to get into the motor, where he sits looking most 
apprehensive. 

This is not surprising because, quite aside from the fact that 
Moonie is determined to drive and is obviously drunker than a 
skunk, this particular car is the sort of car that will make most 
people apprehensive if they are about to become a passenger in 
it. It is a Bucket T Street Rod—that is one of those jobs that 
looks as if it is once a nice sedate Ford such as doctors and 

~ suchlike drive around in during the nineteen-twenties, but is 
fitted with an engine bigger even than the one in the AC 428. 
It is also equipped with big, fat grabber tyres and has many 
air-brushed murals painted on it. It is the sort of car that will 
race up to 100 mph quicker than you can say it though it is not 
very good at going round corners—or at stopping, for that 
matter. 

Moonie fires up the motor, which makes a noise only slightly 
quieter than the Concorde close to, because this car is not fitted 
with baffles in its exhaust pipes. This terrible din alarms Ted 
considerably and, from where I am sitting, in the back seat, it 
looks as though Ted is going to jettison right away. But, before 
he has time to bale out, Moonie slips the clutch. This motor is 
so powerful that it will sit up on its back wheels when it accel- 
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erates and this is what happens all down Chertsey High Street. 

The banshee wailing of the motor is only equalled by the 
banshee wailing of Ted. 

I then see that the reason for Ted’s banshee noise, what with 
being hurled about all over the place, is that his artificial leg 
comes right off and he is forced to scrabble about to recover 
it. As he recovers it, I notice that we are on the wrong side of 
the road and making rapid progress toward a large trailer truck 
whose progress towards us is not being appreciably slowed by 
the loud hissing of airbrakes that comes from it. 

Moonie, of course, is pissing himself with laughter and shows 
no signs of making the sort of movements with the steering 
wheel that will result in evasive action and salvation for us all. 
I also start in on the banshee wailing and am convinced that 
at last my number is up, I am about to meet the Great Roadie 
in the sky. I am just contemplating leaning over and grabbing 
the steering wheel geschvinn, when I observe that Ted takes 
matters into his own hands. More accurately, what he takes into 
his own hands is his leg and what he does with this leg is give 
Moonie a mighty BOFF! over the head with it. This does not 
seem to me to be a wise move because the BOFF on Moonie’s 
napper can only contribute to the dizziness that is already pres- 
ent in Moonie’s head and may make him stray even further into 
the path of the trailer truck. But, in fact, Ted’s action seems 
to do the trick after all, and the hot rod does a neat four-wheel- 
drift which ends up with the car facing toward the pub, on the 
pavement on the wrong side of the road. The truck thunders by 
with its driver’s eyes tightly closed and his lips moving very 
quickly and vehemently indeed. Once we are immobile, I have 
to restrain Ted who is administering further powerful BOFF’s 
to Moonie’s crust. Eventually he straps his leg back on and 
stumps off into the night, all the while screaming that he will get 
The Law, his solicitor and maybe even the Royal Marines, with 


whom he loses his leg in the war with the Germans, to deal with 
Mr. Moon. 


sd * * 
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At one time or another, Moonie owns several Rollers, such 
as are known as the Best Car in the World and such as engage 
the talents and best endeavours of about five hundred wizened 
British craftsmen to assemble. What some wizened craftsmen 
do not realise, perhaps, is that the hours and days of skilled 
labour that they put into each vehicle can be undone in a matter 
of moments by the activities of one Keith Moon. And Moonie’s 
inherent desire to smash things up is anyway heightened if the 
things to be smashed up are held in awe and esteem by the gen- 
eral public and anyone else looking on. 

It is very rare for Moonie to be involved in fisticuffs as a 
result of his hooligan behaviour, but the nearest he comes to 
such violence seems to occur when he damages, destroys or 
otherwise abuses his motor cars. 

On these occasions there is no shortage of dudes who wish to 
distribute knuckle sandwiches in Moonie’s general direction. 
Strange to tell, these turkeys are not often fellow drivers whose 
machinery is suffering damage from Moonie’s cars. No, they 
are much more likely to be bystanders taking great exception 
to the sight of expensive and (to most people) unattainable 
machinery wantonly destroyed by the drug/drink/sex depraved 


tock and roller. There is no question but that most people can- 


not bear to see destruction on this scale—unless, of course, same 
destruction is by order of governments and executed in the form 
of warfare. 

Of all the vehicles caused injury by Moonie, the one that 
excites the most indignation is the Rolls-Royce, and it is Rolls- 
Royce wrecking for which Moonie is most notorious. 

One time he is returning from a Christmas party at Ringo’s 
and is in company with a model whose monicker is Patti By- 
graves, relative of Britain’s least entertaining, but probably 
richest, entertainer. She is a most pleasant-looking bint with 
the long, blonde hair and the faintly-vacuous expression beloved 
by many photographers. This is a look that is particularly fa- 
voured by Moonie, but Patti is by far and away one of the best 
of her trade and is happily in possession of brains as well as 
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everything else. So when Keith fails to negotiate a roundabout 
that appears with little or no warning in the Roller’s path, it is 
Patti who telephones me with the news of the accident. 

‘“He’s in trouble, Dougal,” she says. 

“Again,” I reply. “Bollocks.” But this is said more in irritation 
than surprise, for it is Christmas and I wish to be fast asleep 
when Santa Claus places his gifts in the stocking which I pin to 
the foot of my bed. I do not wish to be running about all over 
southern England in search of phantom Rollers whose road- 
holding fails at the sight of each gentle bend. But, of course, 
this is what I am paid to do, Santa Claus or no Santa Claus, so 
I speak as follows to Patti: 

“T will be over.” 

Then I rouse out a mate who is staying at the house with me. 
His name is John Heath and I ask him if he will accompany me 
to the scene of the crime. Seeing as he is awake, after I shake 
him about a bit, he agrees and we eventually discover the Roller 
inextricably mixed with a heavy-duty wire mesh fence such as 
is used to provide safety barriers here and there and also as 
‘Keep Out’ material by germ warfare and other similar estab- 
lishments. John Heath agrees to stand by the desirable jam jar 
just in case any passers-by take the Christmas spirit too literally 
with regard to its accessories. I return to the house with Moonie 
and Patti and the first thing I do upon reaching the house is to 
arrange for Keith to have a large tumbler of brandy at hand so 
that when the police arrive, which they do remarkably quickly, 
we are able to claim that Moonie’s lack of coordination occurs 
only after the accident and is only acquired in an effort to calm 
himself. Despite the brilliance of these tactics, Moonie is in no 
mood to comply. 

“Say you did it, dear boy.” He illustrates this distasteful sug- 
gestion by waving one hand airily about. 

“Bollocks!” I reply. “I ain’t losing my licence!” This argument 
continues in desultory fashion until the law arrives. As usual it 
is me who opens the door to these guardians of public morals 
and I am relieved to find that the gentlemen before me are quite 
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genial and not over-enthusiastic to hang Moonie for his offence. 
So I take them to the room where Moonie is waiting. 

When he sees them, he springs from his chair, sending the 
strategically placed brandy, or what is left of it, flying about all 
over the place. 

“Ah, come in, come in, dear boys!” he cries to the coppers. 
“Have a bacon sandwich . . .” This quite inappropriate invita- 
tion can only be explained as the result of a rush of Christmas 
spirit to the brains, displacing the other spirits that are coursing 
around that venue. But the coppers do not wish to eat bacon 
sandwiches and are far more interested in obtaining the answers 
to such searching questions as: 

“Do you own a Rolls-Royce Corniche, registration number 
BTO 722K?” and “Where were you on the night of December 
24th, to whit, tonight?” and “Where is your alibi?” 

Moonie’s jovial and unanswerable retort to these and many 
similar copper-type queries is: 

“Have a drink, dear boys!” When endless repetition of this 
reply eventually stills the coppers, Moonie makes as if to get 
them a drink, but he pauses in the middle of the room and con- 
fusion spreads across his features. He turns and looks at me 


~ uncertainly. 


“Christ, Dougal, ’ve forgotten where the fucking drinks cabi- 
net is. Be a good chap and pour these chaps a glass or two.” 

The two coppers are quite amazed at the insanity taking place 
concerning their enquiries, but they seem to realise that it is not 
a case of deliberate obstruction to the course of justice. So they 
suggest that they should return tomorrow, complete with rein- 
forcements and maybe an interpreter, too, not to mention any 
other police equipment that will enable them to tell which end 
of this story is its head and which its tail. As they are about to 
leave, however, Moonie bounds to his feet, totters about, recov- 
ers and then staggers off in the general direction of the staircase. 

“Wait a moment, chaps!” he calls. 

I hustle the coppers off toward the door and instruct them to 
ignore Moonie but just as I am about to close the door upon 
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these protectors of the innocent public, Keith reappears carrying 
in his arms a small and expensive Japanese television set. 

“Here, chaps,” he shouts, “a token of my friendship.” Natu- 
rally enough, the coppers are truly amazed, though whether this 
is because they believe that Keith Moon has the audacity to bribe 
them, or whether it is because they do not figure that it is time 
yet for Father Christmas to make his annual appearance and, 
anyway, if Father Christmas looks anything like this paralytic 
idiot, then the coppers will no longer believe in same Father 
Christmas—and will certainly not instruct their children in the 
delights of this legend, I cannot tell. 

The matter is taken out of their hands before they can refuse 
Moonie’s generosity, as we all know they will, on account of 
their being British coppers and highly incorruptible, for the next 
thing that happens is that Moonie falls flat on his beezer, still 
hanging on to the small miracle of Japanese technology. Though 
he manages to bear the brunt of this fall, the TV set takes quite 
a tumble too and, as we occasionally find with such examples of 
the Japanesers’ economic miracle, it explodes into minute frag- 
ments. The few fragments which do not appear to be damaged 
beyond repair are then comprehensively destroyed when Keith 
staggers to his feet, walks about upon the fragments, swears, and 
collapses on to them in a most determined fashion, his vertical 
hold temporarily maladjusted. 

Surprising to tell, this scene only amuses the coppers and, in 
fact, it must do the trick for, as far as anyone recalls, Moonie is 
never prosecuted for the accident. 

But, although it is truly amazing how often Keith manages to 
get away with such capers, he is by no means immune to prose- 
cution. One morning, at around eight o’clock, I am once more 
rudely awakened whilst akip (this time at my parents’ house). 
Before I can collect my senses fully, my mother is giving me 
plenty of assault and battery upon my ears as to how a geezer 
from Smith’s, the TV repair shop in Chertsey, wishes to speak to 
me more immediately than sooner. As I am stumbling to the 
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blower, I try to remember whether I am behind with my TV 
rental, or whether Smith’s finally takes delivery of the new all- 
powerful in-car stereo systems such as they know Moonie is ex- 
tremely partial to. Either way, I resolve to give them a good 
bellowing down the dog-and-bone because I do not believe that 
either case justifies them dragging me from the sack at this hour 
of the morning. 

“Ah, Mr. Butler,” says the man at the other end of the phone. 
“I have Mr. Moon here for you.” In two shakes the man himself 
is there and talking to me. 

“Ah, good morning, dear boy,” he greets me and I realise that 
it is not likely that I will be able to return to the Land of Nod. 

“The price of meat has just shot up,” continues Moonie. 

“Ah, don’t fuck about, Keith, it’s too early.” I feel like there 
is a wasp’s nest in my brains. “What do you mean, the price of 
meat has just shot up?” 

“Well, the thing is, dear boy, I’ve just smashed the Roller into 
a Tesco meat truck. Woke up bright and early, you see. Thought 
I'd take the motor for a spin and the next thing I know, the 
Roller is closely attached to this fucking Tesco truck.” Here we 

go again, I think to myself. 
~ “What do you expect me to do about it?” I ask. 

He then explains that once he attaches the Roller to the truck, 
he flees into the TV repair shop, where he is known on account 
of over the years he represents a considerable slice of income to 
' this shop what with investing large sums in TV sets, stereo sys- 
tems and the like (not to mention the cost of repairs to these 
items which are not designed for aerial usage). Because of this 
investment, Smith’s do not tell Moonie to piss off out of it, as 
they might anyone else in a similar predicament. No. What they 
do is to sit him down with a cup of tea, make his phone call for 
him and generally treat him somewhat better than they would 
Mr. Smith himself. Well, the long and the short of it is that 
Moonie wishes me to come and collect him, so I drive down 
there as quickly as possible and when I get to Smith’s I find 
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Moonie there, wearing a black and gold caftan, a crochet hat 
such as are not worn by blokes unless they wish to cast grave 
doubts upon their sexuality, and the sort of soppy grin that is 
indicative of large medicinal doses. However, he appears to be 
quite calm and gives me a large hello: 

“Terribly sorry to wake you from your slumbers, dear boy, 
but I thought it would be better if you were to see about the 
car, 

“Why’s that, man?” I ask, though I have a pretty shrewd idea 
that it is because he bunks off from the scene of the crime. This 
turns out to be exactly the case, and that he only gets away with 
it so far because the sole witness to his overenthusiastic parking 
is an old dear who is under the impression that the driver of the 
Rolls is an old woman. Apparently, when she sees the accident 
occur, she calls out: 

“Took at that silly old cow who’s just smashed her car up!” 
She gets this impression, of course, because of Moonie’s eccen- 
tric caftan-and-crochet-hat combo. Clearly, the best thing I can 
do is to get Moonie away from the scene of the crime as quickly 
as possible and to see to the coppers myself. But Moonie will 
have nothing of these tactics. 

“No no no no, dear boy,” he says, “while I am here I might as 
well buy a few things I need—especially as this gentleman here 
has kindly provided me with a few Valiums. I could definitely 
do with a new portable telly. Joan needs a replacement for hers, 
and these speakers are really something special. Listen, man. . .” 
With that, he’s off, the shop manager trailing along behind him. 
Moonie indicates virtually every type of device in the shop and 
insists that this dude writes down the orders, though, to give the 
manager his due (for he stands to make several thousand out of 
this ranting), he tries to dissuade Moonie from these purchases. 

Eventually, however, I manage to pack Moonie into a mini- 
cab and then I go to interview the coppers who are crawling all 
over the Roller and the meat lorry. Naturally, the first thing 
these coppers discover is that it is none other than Keith Moon 
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who owns the car and when they discover that I work for Keith 
Moon, they ask me many questions which I do my best to fend 
off. But, even though these coppers do not shine the famous 
third degree Anglepoise lamp directly into my eyes, I cannot 
prevent them from taking up the enquiry with Moonie at a later 
date and as a result he is well and truly nicked. Maybe that is 
no bad thing because it does keep him off the road for a while 
—though why this should be I am never sure, for Moonie does 
not care much of a fig whether he has a licence, and so on, any- 
way. This nicking, incidentally, is also the occasion when Keith 
offers to pay the fine that is imposed upon him by American 
Express, an offer which is rejected most haughtily by the magis- 
trate, thank God, for it is my American Express card which will 
suffer in the unlikely event of the court agreeing to be paid in 
this manner. 

The best-known tale of Moonie and autos is one which never 
occurs and if this seems altogether too much to swallow let me 
expand upon it. Wherever you read anything about Moon the 
Loon, King of the Jokers, Madman of Rock, in such bladders as 
The Sunday Express, Newsweek and maybe even The Pig Breed- 
er's Weekly, you will also read about the Rolls-Royce in the 
; swimming pool. Like so much of the stuff written about Moonie, 
it is a lie. Maybe it stems from the day that Moonie has a ter- 
rible ruck with Kim, in the house at Chertsey. Now, of course, 
this is not an unusual occurrence even though it leads him to a 
momentous decision, which he communicates to one and all 
present, to commit suicide. But one and all present are used to 
this and make many useful suggestions as to how he might 
achieve this end. There follows a highly intellectual conversation 
as to the relevant merits of gun, knife and rope and the only 
thing on which all present agree is that to achieve suicide by 
medicine is a sin and a shame and a terrible waste of same medi- 
cines anyway. Naturally everyone assumes that Keith will use his 
regular monthly method of suicide—emptying a bottle of aspirin 
down the john and then showing the bottle to Kim and telling 
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her that he is now full to the brim with aspirin and will she save 
his life, please, if she loves him. 

But this time it is different, and Keith is definitely about to 
commit suicide and is most aggrieved that no one is taking his 
threat seriously. He storms out, screaming: 

“That’s it! That’s it! I’ve had enough! Fuck the lot of you! ’'m 
going to end it all right now!” 

Vaguely wondering why he needs to go into the garden to per- 
form this harm upon himself, we follow him out and take a gan- 
der. What he does is to leap into the Roller, rev it up as if he’s 
at Sebring, slam it into Drive 1, and hurtle off in the general di- 
rection of the ornamental pond. 

This ornamental pond is a very horrible pond indeed. For a 
start there is hardly any water in it whatsoever and what water 
there is in it barely supports the rotting varieties of weed and 
water lily that repose in the thick bed of slime that accumulates 
there over the years. In fact, just about the only ornamental 
thing about this pond is the large number of empty brandy bot- 
tles, demijohns of champagne, drumsticks, beer cans and so on 
which find their way into it after parties and piss-ups. This pond 
is, indeed, a pain in the neck as Moonie and I often find to our 
cost when we are returning from the pub on our monkey bikes 
and inadvertently plunge into it. It is true that there are occa- 
sions in the past when the water in this Black Lagoon, which 
will be top of the charts with any Creature that happens upon it, 
is maybe up to chest level, but that is a historical situation and, 
anyway, this year sees such a hot summer that the slime is even 
tackier than usual. 

Suddenly Moonie jams on the Roller’s brakes, heaves the 
gearshift into reverse and hurtles backwards into this Black La- 
goon. Naturally, being as this car is intended for luxurious travel 
upon relatively even blacktop and is not designed for cross-coun- 
try expeditions in glutinous bogs, the Roller barely gets five feet 
into the ornamental pond before it sticks fast, rear wheels spin- 
ning very angrily indeed. Next, the engine stalls and Moonie is 
heaving and shoving upon the driver’s door. Though I am by no 
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means an expert lip-reader, I have no difficulty in calculating 
that what Moonie is screaming is: 

“Bollocks!” and “Fuck it!” and “Shit!” and “Jesus Christ!” 
The slime in the ornamental pond is well up over the door sill 
and is making it extremely difficult for Moonie to open the door 
and, when he does so with a massive effort, he steps directly into 
same slime, which is at least two feet deep. I step forward to 
commiserate with Moonie as he is prostrate in the mud, still 
cursing and swearing. 

“Fucking typical, isn’t it?” he says when he sees me. “I try to 
drown myself and all the fucking water’s gone.” With that, he 
rolls over onto his back and lies quite calmly in the ooze. Even- 
tually, of course, he returns to the house for a few bevvies, and 
stinks the whole place out most effectively. In fact, the pen and 
ink from the ornamental quagmire is so effective that Moonie 
could not be more alone even if he succeeds in committing sui- 
cide in the first place. It is several days before anyone can ap- 
proach within ten feet of him. 

And that is the story which gets embellished into the Status 
Symbol In Rock Star’s Swimming Pool episode. 

Even though there are very many incidents in Moonie’s life 
which revolve around cars and other such things mechanical, it 
may come as a surprise to you that Moonie is quite well into car 
racing and rallying. As into it, that is, as anyone can be who is 
out of it most of the time. But Moonie is sufficiently enthusiastic 
about it all to be asked on one occasion to start the RAC rally, 
which is a big event in the European racing and rallying calen- 
dar and is not the sort of event which you might expect to in- 
volve drug-crazed rock and roll drummers. 

On this occasion, and for all I know about it, on many other 
occasions too, this rally is taking place in Wales, which is a small 
country tacked onto the side of England. It is very beautiful in 
spots, what with much green grass, many silver streams, pretty 
valleys and even a mountain or two here and there. In fact many 
people are heard to remark that Wales is a place they would like 
to live if they can find any way of earning a living that does not 
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involve burrowing down into the ground and heaving lumps of 
coal around. But, speaking personally, no matter how many val- 
leys and rivers it has, I find that Wales is far too full of Welsh- 
men for my liking and for this reason have to admit that I can 
either take or leave Wales and, by and large, am quite happy to 
leave it. 

It may also surprise you to hear that Moonie numbers a con- 
siderable quantity of coppers among his acquaintances. They are 
not what you or I might call mates, but then Moonie has very 
few of these. It is true, however, that not every copper thinks 
that Keith Moon is an asshole and there are several who do make 
considerable efforts to cultivate his friendship. And Moonie him- 
self is not against speaking to policemen, although I have to say 
that I myself am not entirely in favour of this habit because every 
policeman I ever meet is on the lookout for something with 
which to either further his career or his bank balance. By which 
I mean that the day I can offer a copper a quick snort and he can 
take same without making several notes in his little black book, 
then, maybe, I will have a policeman for a mate. Until then I 
prefer to treat such persons as large and possibly dangerous dogs 
which may be played with from time to time but on which it is 
wise to keep a severe eye and a very strong chain. 

Anyway, this time we travel to Wales via Bristol, where we 
pick up an XJ6, which is a large, fast and comfortable sort of 
Jaguar, and from Bristol we drive straight across the river and 
into Wales. Now I cannot remember the name of the place we 
stay in Wales, not because I am any more out of it than usual, 
but because this place has a name which has more letters in it 
than a Post Office van and is harder to pronounce than that vol- 
cano in Mexico. When we arrive at this place we meet up, as 
arranged, with a little chick from Track Records and a geezer 
known as Barry the Poof and his boyfriend and, because this 
Wales is not as advanced as San Francisco in these matters, 
Barry the Poof and his friend have to check into their bungalow 
as Mr. and Mrs. Smith. For once I find myself in a different bun- 
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galow from Moonie, for which I am very thankful but, as usual, 
we meet up in the bar and proceed to inhale considerable quan- 
tities of brandy before we drive off into the nearest town, which 
is spelt something like Llandudno, to continue the merry-mak- 
ing. While we are in this strange Welsh town, we meet up with 
John Field, who is the Track Records accountant, and we pick 
up one or two Welsh bints who, considering they are Welsh and 
consequently have extremely low foreheads indeed, are quite 
passable in such areas as the legs and lungs. 

Also at this time we bump into one or two members of the 
local constabulary and they join in this jolly up in such a way as 
you will not figure them for policemen at all until you remember 
that they do not show much inclination to buy their own drinks. 

Now in Wales, as in most of Britain, the drink licensing laws 
are not a little eccentric and it is not very long before we are no 
longer permitted to become drunk in the local bars and must re- 
turn to the bungalows if we are to complete the mission success- 
fully. So we all cram ourselves into the XJ6 and drive back to 
the place with a name like that volcano in Mexico. And once we 
are there what do we do but drink several drinks and attempt to 
interfere with the female Welshers who seem to arrive at the 
~ bungalow with us. 

It is not long before the famous drummer of the famous Who 
rock and roll band has inserted himself inside one of the Welsh- 
ers, who clearly has no great objections to this occurrence, and 
is heaving up and down upon her in a most surprisingly energetic 
and satisfactory fashion. In fact, everything is going very well 
indeed and those of us present and capable are keeping an eye 
on the proceedings, in case we pick up any good tips, as well as 
making considerable efforts to insert ourselves here and there in 
the various places that appear to be available when there is sud- 
denly an appalling scream and this scream almost certainly ema- 
nates from the Welsher on whom Moonie is performing. This 
scream has such an intensity and such a pitch that for a moment 
or two it throws even Moonie in mid stroke and he ceases to 
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heave up and down upon the Welsher and looks quite surprised. 
But this has an extraordinary effect upon the girl and she 
shrieks: 

“Oh, give me a real good fucking, Keith bach! Don’t stop, 
look you. I want more, more, more.” 

And then she lets out with something that sounds like: 

“OooocaaaaaaRRRRRGGGGGGHHHHHHHHHH!!!!” 

For a moment these noises lead me to believe that the Inter- 
city Express between Cardiff and Newport must be passing this 
way, but then despite the brandies and various medicines that 
are acting upon our bodies, we come to the simultaneous con- 
clusion that this small Welsher is indeed responding to Moonie’s 
heaving up and down upon her and is enjoying it no little and 
that these noises she makes are noises of encouragement and 
endearment. So, of course, Moonie continues with a will and the 
more he heaves the louder the noises, until they are so powerful 
that the rest of us are unable to concentrate upon what we are 
doing and cease attempting to perform upon the Welshers with 
us, but stand back to watch the show. It is not long before 
Moonie’s Welsher has a nickname: Howling Wolf. 

Now, the manager of the bungalows, in which we're staying, 
is a short and fat man whose straight name is Gilbert Mylchreest 
but who goes by the nickname of The Stoat on account of he has 
an extremely large nose and is always very dirty. Moreover, 
wherever he goes he is accompanied by large quantities of ciga- 
rette ash and a dingly dell that is probably connected with the 
stains that characterize his trousers front and back. His stomach 
wells up over his belt because for every cigarette he smokes he 
consumes a large gin and tonic and, for every gin and tonic he 
consumes, he eats an egg sandwich, a shortcake biscuit or any- 
thing else that he finds lying around and which will spring from 
his mouth in a not-so-fine-stream if he talks while he eats— 
which is invariably his habit. 

But, for all this, as hotel managers go—and despite this un- 
promising start—Gilbert Mylchreest is not entirely despicable 
because he does allow whoever stays in his bungalows to do ex- 
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actly what they like provided that he, Gilbert, can join in, too. 
This is in great contrast to the very many hotel managers I come 
across in my time with the band. Most of them are exceptionally 
tedious, what with their disapproving of our smashing the place 
up, breaking the furniture, scandalising the guests, throwing food 
about and generally behaving in a manner some people might 
consider controversial. I well remember one time in New York 
being threatened by a hotel manager with a gun for no other 
reason than I inadvertently drop a colour television set upon him 
from the second floor balcony of my room. 

But the point of this digression on Gilbert Mylchreest, The 
Stoat, is that he hears Howling Wolf from several bungalows 
away and, before anyone knows any different, sprints into our 
room trailing a plume of cigarette ash and producing sufficient 
sweat to fry a large quantity of chips. And as he enters the room 
I think to myself this is it. It’s all up. He’s sure to call in the cop- 
pers. But then I remember that, anyway, there are several cop- 
pers present and, of them, several are attempting to commit 
grievous bodily enjoyment upon the Welshers present. Moreover, 
The Stoat does not seem to be about to call in a copper at all 
because the next thing I see is that he drops his tarnished trousers 


~ and, without so much as a by-your-leave, thrusts Moonie aside 


and himself into Howling Wolf. 

As far as anyone can tell the little screaming Welsher does not 
even notice this substitution of a scabrous hotel manager’s dick 
for the more illustrious, but probably equally dubious, rock 
star’s plonker because all she does is to continue her impression 
of the Cardiff to Newport Intercity Express. 

Well by this time none of us can raise much enthusiasm for 
the continued molestation of the Welshers, not least because the 
sight of Gilbert Mylchreest’s besmirched nether regions humping 
up and down is a touch off-putting—even to those of us accus- 
tomed to the sort of coupling that seldom appears in romantic 
literature such as the late Dornford Yates creates. So we decide 
to leave the revolting Stoat to continue his exertions upon Howl- 
ing Wolf and, gathering up a few of the coppers, we pile into 
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several cars and drive off in the general direction of Llandudno 
once more. And, whenever we pass a dwelling of any sort, we 
wind down the car windows and call out to the sleeping citizens: 

“THIS IS YOUR CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE SPEAK- 
ING. HERE IS A MESSAGE ON BEHALF OF THE LEADER 
OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. IT HAS JUST BEEN 
ANNOUNCED THAT THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY HAS 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED A POLICY OF COMPULSORY 
PURCHASE IN ORDER TO FACILITATE THE RESET- 
TLEMENT OF THE ENTIRE BLACK POPULATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN IN THE LLANDUDNO AREA.” 

This message is communicated via one of the policemen’s 
loudhailers, so it has considerable volume and force—and not 
little authenticity too. Of course, it may not seem very convinc- 
ing to you but you must remember that it is now 3 o’clock in the 
morning, when no one’s brain is too clear, least of all the brain 
of a Welsher who spends most of his time grovelling about in the 
depths of the earth. And you must also remember that Moonie’s 
hooray accent is just about perfect. Close your eyes and you 
could mistake him for Norman St. John Stevas or several other 
leading members of the Conservative and Hooray Party. So I am 
not entirely surprised when I read some months later that in the 
local by-elections this area returns a socialist candidate with one 
of the largest majorities in the history of politics. 

Now one of the coppers who is with us—the one who lends us 
his loudhailer—and who is a great distance out of his box, de- 
cides that this political message is becoming boring and anyway 
remembers that the Conservative and Hooray Party is more 
likely to up his salary than the Heavy Socialists. So nothing will 
do but he must have a go on the loudhailer. When we pass the 
next set of houses he commences to bawl, very loud and authen- 
tic: 

“THIS IS AN EMERGENCY POLICE ALERT. EMER- 
GENCY POLICE ALERT. THIS IS AN OFFICIAL POLICE 
MESSAGE. A LORRY LOAD OF POISONOUS SNAKES 
HAS OVERTURNED IN THIS AREA AND YOU ARE 
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ADVISED TO SIT IN A VERY COLD BATH UNTIL FUR- 
THER NOTICE. THANK YOU.” 

Now this message has the most remarkable effect on the local 
people, especially when the coppers then proceed to knock upon 
the doors of these local people and very sincerely warn the vari- 
ous Welsh geriatrics that the only known protection against such 
poisonous snakes as these is to surround oneself with as much 
cold water as possible and, if same geriatrics are unlucky enough 
to be bitten by same snakes, they must immediately remove their 
dentures and suck the poison from their bodies, no matter where 
the snake bites are situated. It later transpires that the casualty 
ward of the local hospital is inundated with geriatrics twisted 
into quite grotesque shapes as a result of their practising this 
sucking in anticipation of the poisonous snake bites. 

Thus we continue generally behaving somewhat inconsider- 
ately in the streets of this area with the name like the volcano in 
Mexico, and warning the citizens about the imminent resettle- 
ment of blacks and the proximity of poisonous snakes, until such 
time as we start to feel somewhat knackered. The coppers in 
particular begin to moan about how they have to start the day 
early, what with arresting people who make too much noise and 
~ helping old ladies across the streets and so on. So we sling the 
coppers out of the car at their various residences with many re- 
marks such as: 

“See you later” and “Good luck” and “Don’t do anything J 
wouldn’t do!” 

Moonie and I decide to make tracks back to the hotel for a 
short kip and we figure that by now Gilbert Mylchreest, The 
Stoat, has finished his horrendous acts upon Howling Wolf and 
that Barry the Poof and his mate should also be back in their 
own rooms to do whatever it is such people do when it is time to 
hit the sack. 

So there we are making excellent time back to the bungalows, 
especially as the XJ6 is ideal for doing four wheel drifts and 
travelling very rapidly indeed, when suddenly Moonie screams: 

“Stop the car, Dougal! Stop the fucking car!” 
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Of course what I assume is that Keith wishes to regurgitate 
some of the evening’s intake, possibly over me and certainly over 
the Jaguar’s sumptuous Connolly hide seats, which would be a 
shame—specially over me—so I heave on the anchors and the 
car stops in remarkably short order. But it transpires that Moonie 
does not wish to have a liquid laugh but sees various items with 
which he wishes to instigate various jolly japes before fully re- 
tiring for the night. The items in question are a number of road 
signs of one kind or another which are scattered around the road 
in preparation for the RAC rally which Keith Moon is starting 
tomorrow, and these signs say such things as: 

START, FINISH, CHECKPOINT and TURN LEFT HERE. 
The plan that occurs to Moonie is very simple: to collect same 
signs and attach them to the roof of Gilbert Mylchreest’s hotel 
which may well cause Gilbert to have a mild coronary when he 
sees them and a major coronary when he has to arrange for their 
removal from the roof of his expensive and desirable holiday 
home. 

Now the hotel part of the bungalow complex is at least five 
stories high and it is in this section that the poorer members of 
the holiday-making public are forced to stay, while those of us 
who are richer (or at least attached to richer persons) stay in the 
very luxurious bungalows. Fixing the rally signs to the hotel’s 
roof seems to me to pose various complications, not the least of 
which is the fact that neither Moonie nor I are too steady on our 
feet at this time, what with the various medicines that are acting 
within us. In fact we both appear to be prone to the occasional 
Cyril Lord, which means that we are crashing to the carpet with 
distressing frequency. However, what with one thing and an- 
other, we succeed in carrying these signs, which weigh probably 
about a hundredweight altogether, up to the roof and we suspend 
them between the various chimneys that we find up there. 

If you are to ask me how we achieve this act I cannot give you 
a convincing answer. All I remember is that we are forced to 
heave on many ropes, to prop many ladders here and there, 
nearly fall off the roof several times and generally scare ourselves 
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shitless. What I do remember very clearly is that when the taste- 
ful display is discovered the next morning, Gilbert The Stoat can 
get nobody at all, including the local fire brigade, to remove the 
signs. Which indicates, perhaps, that these Welshers are not 
quite so stupid as I previously am led to believe. 

So the signs stay up on the hotel roof until we depart and 
may, for all I know, still be there. 

But all this is by the by. After a good night’s kip, Moonie and 
I are up good and early the next day and make our way to the 
start of the rally for Moonie to wave the starter’s flag and gen- 
erally get things off to a good beginning. I have the distinct im- 
pression that the local society has mixed feelings as to the 
propriety of the famous drummer of the famous Who rock and 
roll band, the drummer who is well-known to one and all for 
stuffing things up his hooter and down his gob and for stuffing 
himself into other things too, come to think of it, performing the 
opening ceremony of this serious motoring event. And I am sure 
that many of the Carburettor Charlies present can think of many 
people they would prefer to conduct the start, because at this 
time the serious racers and rallyers are not generally in favour of 
long hair, drugs and rock and roll. 

Of course, these comments refer only to those people con- 
nected with the world of four wheels; it is well known that those 
who prefer to risk life and limb on two wheels are heavily in 
favour of long hair, drugs and rock and roll. 

However, everything passes off OK. Moonie behaves himself 
in a manner which is surprisingly civilised and issues a great 
number of “Dear boys” and “Old chaps” and for all I know the 
Carburettor Charlies believe that he is required to pay a great 
deal of money for his education and his accent and, of course, 
this is always very impressive to Carburettor Charlies. Once the 
cars are well under way, vroom-vrooooming off through the 
Welsh forests, we leave the four-wheel enthusiasts to their enter- 
tainment and commence the search for light relief once more, 
for we are now hot to trot again. 

Moonie, I, Barry the Poof and his boyfriend (who is espe- 
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cially bored with the motoring types) drive about looking for a 
congenial hostelry. Our search does not take too long because, 
although the licensing laws in Wales are most eccentric, there is 
no shortage of pubs, possibly because, apart from heaving coal 
about and playing Rugby, there is nothing to do in Wales other 
than visit the local pub, unless you include taking long scenic 
walks and screwing sheep. We pick on a hostelry that seems to 
have an extraordinary number of black people hanging about its 
entrance, making me wonder whether the Conservative Party 
takes heed of our broadcast messages of the night before. Then, 
as we enter the establishment, I realise that these are not true 
black people, such as come from Africa, the West Indies and 
Brixton, but are coal miners who are still covered with dust from 
the mines. 

What I forget to mention is that by now Barry the Poof’s 
boyfriend is wearing a dress, a fetching little number in cash- 
mere, suitable for day wear and sporting events, and the en- 
semble is completed with high heeled boots, a fairly convincing 
brunette wig and plenty of Max Factor face paint. Now while 
it is true that Barry’s boyfriend is not up to much as a fellow, 
he is certainly not up to much as a bird either, on account of 
he has a heavy five o’clock shadow and a generous selection of 
pimples which even Max Factor pancake cannot hide satisfac- 
torily. In short it is a toss up as to whether he makes a better 
chick than he does a geezer. Whatever else, you would need to 
have very short sight indeed not to realise pretty geschvinn that 
this is in fact a bloke and not a bint. And shortly after that you 
would also realise that this is an extremely poovy chap who is 
wearing a chick’s outfit—all of which occurs to me just as we 
are entering this pub which is chock full of tough looking miners 
who are drinking large glasses of extremely strong-looking ale 
and are generally looking grim, as miners are apt to do. 

Now I have to admit that the episodes which follow make 
me revise my opinions of Welsh persons in general. I am ex- 
pecting these heavy gentlemen to give Barry and his boyfriend 
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plenty of verbal on account of being a poof. I am also expecting 
that they will then commence to give Moonie plenty of verbal 
too because, all of a sudden, Moonie takes it into his head that 
today he is a poof too. This is nothing new to Moonie, I might 
add, since he frequently takes it into his head to act the ginger 
beer, especially if he can get hold of a dress or two. On this 
occasion, fortunately, he does not have a dress and I personally 
consider it most inappropriate that he should suddenly decide 
to act completely bent, what with plenty of the cocked wrist, 
hand on hip, pouting and mincing around. 

While it is true that Moonie makes a good start by ordering 
up drinks for everyone present, I can see that our general de- 
meanour and behaviour is causing a certain amount of comment 
among these underground burrowers. Then Moonie discovers 
that the pub has a juke box and that this juke box, while it has 
a number of dozy country songs on it such as The Green Green 
Grass of Home along with a few Welsh favourites such as Men 
of Harlech, also has a very early Beach Boys disc on it—to whit 
I Get Around. Now, as I mention before, surfing music is 
Moonie’s favourite kind of music and it is the only sort of music, 
apart from rock and roll, that he listens to at home, so he jams 
a tanner into the machine, slips the guvnor of the pub a couple 
of quid to turn up the volume, and commences to leap about 
like all the members of Sha Na Na rolled into one. Then, before 
you can say Rudolph Nureyev (if you can say Rudolph Nure- 
yev), he grabs one of the blacked-up miners and gets him caper- 
ing about too. 

Fortunately, the miner Moonie grabs hold of is one of the 
local top-notchers because, although at first he looks as if he is 
going to land one on Moonie—and even on the rest of us too— 
he then gets into the swing and in no time at all is performing 
an extremely creditable jitterbug. Then, on account of they can 
see that the head lad puts the seal of approval on these go- 
ings-on, the other miners start putting in some fancy footwork 
too. 
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In this pub, by the way, are absolutely no women whatsoever 
not that women are banned in any way, but it seems that 
Welshers generally frown upon the presence of ladies in pubs 
like this where somewhat grimy burrowers ease off the tensions 
of the day. Pretty soon, then, we have a scene like something 
out of Jailhouse Rock where all the prisoners are doing the 
rocking and rolling while The King is belting out the title song. 
The only difference is that this time we have Moonie screaming 
his head off somewhat untunefully, backed by the Beach Boys. 
In fact, Moonie is by no means the best singer in the world. 
You will even find those who claim he cannot pitch a note in 
tune, but he has plenty of heart as anyone who hears his solo 
album will testify. 

Time goes by and pretty soon we’re having a right old jolly-up 
with these miners who decide that perhaps we are not such a 
bad lot of pooves after all. Naturally Barry’s boyfriend loves it 
all, what with being surrounded by butch geezers with bulging 
biceps and pectorals and he commences to become very coy 
with one and all. Now the funny thing is that, although only 
Ray Charles and possibly Stevie Wonder, will think that Barry’s 
boyfriend is a dame—and even then they will have some sus- 
picions, especially if they are unlucky enough to remove his 
dress—these miner geezers act as if he is the most desirable bint 
in the universe. They are extra polite. Ease up on the swearing. 
Provide chairs for him to sit upon and buy him drinks too. I do 
not mean by this that they make any attacks upon his body or 
they appear to fancy him in any way. Far from it. But they do 
behave as if he is a girl that requires some looking after. 

I suppose that on the whole these dudes, who are compelled 
to spend most of their waking hours making like moles and/or 
earthworms, do not see many guys dressed up as dolls in this 
place and so they decide to give him the benefit of the doubt 
and treat him like some rare and endangered species. Another 
funny thing is that I am sure these mining dudes have no idea 
that Moonie is a member of the world famous Who rock and. 
roll band, although they do know he has something to do with 
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show biz. So their behaviour toward us is not influenced in any 
way by Moonie’s fame and affluence. 

I have to confess that I and the others with me are consider- 
ably impressed by the spirit of these Welshers—these particular 
Welshers at least—and by the time we decide to leave, around 
about mid-evening, I am beginning to think of them as Welsh- 
men and not Welshers and am inviting them to gigs and offering 
them free tickets and I do not know what all else—and they 
are inviting us all home and practically suggesting that we give 
their wives one too. But after many hand shakes and such state- 
ments as “See you soon” and “Nice to meet you” we split and 
head back to the hotel. 

Even now, Moonie’s Welsh mayhem is not complete and 
more jollying-up ensues in the hotel. Not for the first time in 
my ten years with Moonie am I amazed at his extraordinary 
stamina and tenacity. I think of myself as a fairly tough geezer 
with plenty of get-up-and-go and, although I am frequently out 
of my tree, I am seldom as far away from the branches as 
Moonie is. 

Once we are back at the hotel we find that Gilbert Mylch- 
reest, The Stoat, has many of his cronies with him and is prac- 
_ tically cleaning out the hotel bar to keep the company filled 
up with liquor. Moonie starts doing his bit for the cause too, 
handing out the medicine. 

Finally we collapse into our beds at around four in the morn- 
ing, by which time The Stoat is a rather alarming shade of 
purple and seems more like a panting bullfrog than a stoat to 
me. 

The next day we are due to return to London so, at about 
noon, I begin to organise Moonie and I have to say that if 
David Livingstone ever has more trouble organising his expedi- 
tions than I do organising Moonie, then David Livingstone de- 
serves every bit of posthumous fame he ever achieves—and 
perhaps more too. Not that I am implying that my trips with 
Moonie are quite as highly motivated as those of the late Dr. 
Livingstone. All I am trying to convey is that the running of 
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Moonie’s life is only marginally simpler than persuading the local 
blind school to see the light. 

At about lunchtime we meet Barry the Poof and his boy- 
friend, now in his civilian drag and looking more like a chick 
than he ever does in his dress, down in the bar. And just as 
we're all about to take it on our toes, who should appear, all 
fag ash and long pointy nose, but Gilbert Mylchreest. He insists 
that we must partake of his hospitality before we leave and 
although, because I am driving, I make one or two comments 
about the drink and drive laws of the land, I am overruled. 
Luckily, Barry the Poof’s boyfriend, who is clearly exhausted 
by the evening’s activities with the Welsh miners, and perhaps 
by Barry himself, confesses that he does not fancy any more to 
drink and he is deputed to drive us all back, which leaves me 
free to quench my thirst with the rest of them. 

So pretty soon we are all well Brahms and Lizst, which is 
another way of saying arseholed up to the hilt. 

At four o’clock we make another attempt to hit the road and 
it is at this time of day that The Stoat makes one of the worst 
mistakes of his life. 

“Listen,” he says, “is it true that you lot smash places up? I 
mean is it right that you like to create damage and chaos? 
I mean, you know, I read in the papers that you do places 
over—hotels and so forth. But you stay here for three days and 
all you do is drop a couple of brandy glasses on the floor—and 
one of them is empty anyway.” I cannot believe what I hear— 
especially as it appears to me that Gilbert has an almost wistful 
tone in his voice, but Keith is onto him like a cat on a cock- 
roach. He turns to me. 

“Dougal, dear boy,” he commands somewhat imperiously, 
pointing at the nearly new XJ6 that is waiting to carry us off 
to London, “the car, the french windows, the bungalow.” And 
as he mentions each item, he moves his hand to point at it. Of 
course, I know Moonie well enough to suss him immediately 
and I depart toward the car giggling to myself. Once in it I 
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have some difficulty locating the ignition device, but once I 
have achieved contact I fire up the six cylinders, bang down 
the loud pedal with considerable force and unleash the best part 
of 250 brake horsepower upon Gilbert Mylchreest’s hotel. 

BOFF! We're through the hedge. 

KERPLONNGGG!! We’re through the french windows. 

CERRRUNNNNCCCHHH!!! We're neatly parked well in- 
side the bungalow. 

What does Gilbert do? 

Inevitable. 

He shits himself. 

He hurtles across the lawn like a drug-crazed warthog sweat 
and fag ash spraying all over the.geraniums and screaming: 

“I can’t believe it! I can’t believe it! No! No! No! You bas- 
tards! You fucking bastards—look what you’re doing to my 
lovely hotel! Oh you crazy bastards! You bunch of fucking 
crazy bastards!” 

Unhappily for Gilbert, Moonie now has the taste, and a 
genuine destruction derby ensues. 

“Come on, Dougal,” he shouts, “let’s finish off the job, dear 
boy.” And with that he indicates the wardrobe. 

Now, the thing is that Gilbert’s bungalows are not particularly 
well built, whereas Mr. Jaguar’s XJ6 is. So it is quite simple for 
me to back up the motor and slam it into Drive I. All it takes 
now is a not-too-subtle application of the right foot to produce 
considerable acceleration directly into the wardrobe, which sub- 
sides in a most cowardly and satisfactory manner. A quick three 
point turn, a touch more pedal and the sideboard is efficiently 
reduced to matchwood. 

Poor old Gilbert is virtually deceased by now. He is no longer 
berserk but is standing there with his hand over his mouth 
watching us take his best bulk-buy G-Plan to pieces. The fact 
that he will never have to buy another cocktail stick as long as 
he stays in the hotel and catering trade does not seem to bring 
him much consolation. 
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If nothing else, Moonie is a genius for seeing how things 
should develop before they do and he is now looking at Gilbert 
with a shrewd glint in his eye. 

“Gilbert, dear boy,” he says, and he looks more like the 
devil than I ever see him, “why not have some of this fun your- 
self?” And so saying the hands Gilbert a bloody great plant pot 
complete with bloody great plant. He then passes me similar 
and takes one up himself. He nods at me, like as if we are 
Siamese twins, we hurl our ammunition at the wreckage of the 
bungalow. Gilbert is not slow to learn. His potted plant hits 
the wall with great force and explodes all over the place. And 
before you can say even half the name of that place that sounds 
like the volcano in Mexico, Gilbert picks up another pot and 
slings it into the mess so that in no time at all what is once a 
luxury bungalow holiday home is not very different from the 
wreckage of Kew Gardens after a small nuclear arms attack. 

It is quite clear that Gilbert, who is now revving himself up 
like an ancient Fokker triplane, is commencing to enjoy this 
destruction and is searching for anything with which to further 
the damage caused to his once lovely hotel. 

The only thing that causes us to cease this orgy of destruction 
is the fact that Barry the Poof and his boyfriend commence to 
whinge about the necessity for us to return to London. 

So we climb into the car and return to The Smoke, leaving 
Gilbert Mylchreest in a rather peculiar state of mind. On the 
one hand he is dead chuffed that he participates in a bit of 
wanton damage. On the other hand he is by no means happy 
about the cost of the damage. 

But then Moonie tells him to bung the bill down to The 
Who’s accountant and instantly Gilbert can see how he can 
square himself away with the senior management of the hotel 
and bungalows. So he ends up very cheerful and even asks us if 
we contemplate returning to the area. 

But, sad to tell, the rock and roll lifestyle does not suit The 
Stoat very well. Two weeks after we leave Gilbert, his heart 
ceases to beat and this is a situation that leaves Gilbert Mylch- 
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reest extremely brown bread. I do not know whether it is the 
overdose of shortbread and egg sandwiches that kills this pleas- 
antly unpleasant geezer, or whether his raspberry gives up on 
him as a result of delayed shock and the general exertion re- 
quired to keep up with Moonie. 

But whatever the reason, the result is the same: the demise 
of The Stoat. 

Well, that’s show biz. Sing as you go. 

We now hit the route for Bristol airport, Moonie and I in the 
back of the jam jar and, I think, Barry driving. What I forget 
to mention is that we are filled up from floor to ceiling with 
spare cans of booze, believing that we may become somewhat 
parched in this land of strange licensing hours. Of course, we 
waste no time in opening this spare booze and applying it to 
our systems. 

What I also omit up to now is that Moonie and I are wearing 
those plastic bow ties that go round and round like an old- 
fashioned airliner’s propellers, and on our heads are kids’ plastic 
helmets of the pattern that is worn by many butch construction 
workers. We find these items in a Welshers’ joke shop, although 


_ what Welshers find to joke about is quite beyond me. 


Accompanying these silly items is a large bell which we nick 
from Gilbert’s hotel, believing that it may come in handy for a 
bit of extra mayhem. 

So there we are bowling along in the Jaguar, enjoying our- 
selves greatly with the booze and the occasional bong on the 
bell—and even the odd piece of witty and amusing conversation 
—when suddenly Moonie spots a security van, which is a sort 
of armoured vehicle used to transport large quantities of po- 
tatoes from bank to bank and company to company. As this 
heavy piece of machinery approaches from behind us, what does 
Moonie do but decide to hold the fucking thing up. 

It does not occur to me, and certainly not to Moonie, that 
the attempted hi-jacking of a bullion van is liable to carry a 
sentence of umpteen years in the pen, and maybe even the am- 
putation of a hand or two, and even if this does occur to us, I 
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doubt it will make much difference because we are all so out of 
it that to commit mobile burglary seems to be an excellent idea 
all round. 

Here is where the hotel bell comes in very handy because I 
lean out of the window and commence to shake same bell up 
and down with much vigour, which makes the bell produce a 
great deal of “BONGS!” I can see the dudes in the armoured 
van are looking excessively alarmed at this intrusion and the 
van appears to slow down somewhat, perhaps so that the guards 
can loosen their coshes up a bit—and maybe even load up their 
artillery. I will say this, that if I am anywhere near sanity I will 
never agree to this caper as it is well known to one and all that 
there is nothing these private security guards prefer to bludgeon- 
ing half to death anyone who seems as if he might come within 
three hundred miles of even touching their vehicles, let alone 
attempting to remove any of the potatoes therein. 

But, of course, when you are a famous rock and roller, or 
even only attached to one, you begin to feel quite immune from 
the law and all that being a straight citizen entails. Before I 
join up with Keith, I am fairly naive about these things, my only 
experience of the law being when the coppers break up the 
scooter runs to the south coast, or raid the dancehalls to see 
what medicines they can find. But later I discover that many of 
the types you would expect to be extremely fussy when it 
comes to complying with the letter of the law, I mean such 
types as policemen, lawyers, security guards and so on, many 
of these people are quite fond of the occasional toke, the odd 
snort and a bit of molestation of underage girls. Now, I am not 
saying that they will join in with these activities if they are 
being undertaken by-a bunch of Mods on scooters in Brighton, 
or by a chapter of Angels in California. No, what I am saying 
is that if same illegal activities are being undertaken either by 
respectable or very rich people—and the entourage of world- 
famous rock bands certainly fall into the latter category—then 
suddenly they do not seem to be illegal any more but all part of 
life’s rich tapestry. Moreover, there are many occasions on 
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which we are arrested for various misdemeanours (probably 
because we do not have the foresight to invite the arresters to 
join in), only to be released a short while later because we are 
able to draw upon large sums of ackers with which to mobilise 
plenty of legal muscle and even more publicity. In this respect, 
it seems that someone like Moonie is similar to the old time 
feudal lords who are effectively above the law unless they do 
something very naughty, such as raping and pillaging the king’s 
Mrs. 

Well, this is probably why we do not think it is very unwise 
to attack a security van. It just seems to be another jolly prank. 
So when the van begins to slow down, we swing the Jaguar 
round, Barry the Poof doing a very fair impersonation of Ryan 
O’Neal in Driver. As a result, the van screams up onto the side 
of the road, narrowly missing a telegraph post. We are trying 
to work out what to do next, but because we are pissing our- 
selves so much with laughter we cannot agree on the right 
course of action. The general consensus seems to be that it may 
be unwise to leave the safety of the Jaguar as that may en- 
courage the security guys to hit us about the head. 

“Fuck it,” says Moonie. “Let’s piss off out of it.” 

So we do. 

Twenty minutes later, we are all somewhat surprised to hear 
the shocking din of police sirens and we find no less than three 
cop cars converging on us with many policemen leaning out of 
the windows and commanding us to pull over. They seem to 
be quite excited and not a little angry about something. It seems 
clear that the policers mean business and we just about reach 
the conclusion that they are not about to put up with any non- 
sense when we hear a sort of WHOP-WHOP-WHOP-WHOP- 
WHOP noise above us. Moonie sticks his head out the windows 
and peers upwards. 

“Fuck me, Dougal,” he says, giggling, “it’s Hawaii Five-O!” 

Naturally, we pull the motor over and the law swarms all 
over it, bundling us out of the Jaguar and into the cop cars. We 
seem to be being arrested and it is clear that what happens is 
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that the potatoes van radios the fuzz that it is being attacked 
and help, please. What makes it worse, we find out later, is that 
this particular armed mazuma motor is carrying no less than 
one million pounds in used notes. Which makes Moonie say 
that if he ever realises that there is one million in green ones 
inside the security van he will make sure he holds it up good 
and proper and will not fuck about with just getting a few 
_ laughs out of the incident. 

As we are speeding toward the cop shop, the Old Bill is 
growing extremely annoyed because we still do not realise the 
gravity of the situation and are pissing ourselves with laughter. 
Remember that it is now about six in the evening and we are in 
a state of complete leglessness. For all we care we could be in 
a flying saucer, whisked away by little green men wearing green 
horns and tin ears. So we are cracking funnies as we roll along 
and when we are actually locked up in a room which appears to 
be the copper’s messroom, this is absolutely hilarious. Moonie 
really comes into his own here because we find many items of 
coppers’ clothing, such as boots, helmets and capes. We all put 
on coppers’ helmets and nothing will do but Moonie must don 
a cape, a pair of boots about eight sizes too big for him and a 
helmet. Then he parades up and down the messroom saying 
such thing as: 

“Evening, all,” and “’Ello, ’ello, ’ello,” and “What’s going 
on ’ere, then?” which, of course, are all the things that coppers 
in Britain are meant to say. Personally, I find this all extremely 
funny and the tears are streaming down my face and plopping 
onto—and into—the coppers’ boots that find their way onto 
my feet. Barry the Poof is very excited too, what with all the 
butch, if somewhat flat-footed, manhood around. Being that 
we’re locked in the mess, every now and then a copper has to 
enter to collect his hat, his club or his sandwiches, and each 
time a copper does this he has to run the gauntlet of Keith’s 
antics and Barry’s winks and nudges. 

To be quite honest, I can never work out how we get out of 
this place but I think it is probably because the coppers become 
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so pissed off with Barry making suggestions as to what can be 
done with coppers’ truncheons that they cannot be bothered to 
hold us any longer. It also must be quite clear that we have 
about as much chance of holding up an armoured van full of 
cabbage as we have of being elected to the Synod of the Church 
of England. 

But perhaps what really causes the rift between us and the 
coppers is the darts match. What happens is that we find a 
darts board in the mess but the only place we can find to hang 
it is on a coat hook fixed to the main door in and out of the 
mess. I have to say here that Moonie, though he shows plenty 
of enthusiasm and panache with the darts, is by no means the 
world’s best player. In fact, he is probably the worst—or will 
do until the worst comes along. His darts are about as good as 
his singing. So if he is looking for a double twenty when he 
hurls an arrow, what he is likely to hit is a nearby lamp. And 
if he is after the bull’s eye, he is liable to stick the dart into the 
ceiling behind him. 

So when he aims for a double, which is what he needs to 
start off with, what he hits is the helmet, just above the left ear, 
_ of a copper who sticks his head round the door to see that we 
are not misbehaving. Now this copper appears to be quite a 
top-notcher and is fairly high up the management structure of 
the bunch that is responsible for arresting us and he is exces- 
sively displeased when the missile hits him in the sombrero. His 
temper is not improved when Moonie grabs him by the shoulders 
and says very casually: 

“Dreadfully sorry, dear boy.” Then he follows up this rather 
weak apology by leaning up against the counter in the mess and 
asking: 

“I say, you don’t know where we can get a couple of large 
brandies, do you?” The copper does a very slow burn indeed 
and I am beginning to wonder whether he intends to summon 
a few of his mates to give us a bit of a working over. But then 
he subsides slightly and just says, very quietly and through 
tightly clenched teeth: 
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“Right. Out. The lot of you. Just get the fuck out of here and 
don’t come back. Right?” With this he grabs hold of Keith and 
frogmarches him out into the street, Moonie all the time going 
on about the necessity to find a few large brandies, and con- 
tinuing with much talk about police brutality. The rest of us 
decide that this incident yields up just about all the laughs it 
is likely to and, by and large, we are quite pleased to regain 
our freedom. 

Which is just about the final word on our participation in 
the RAC Rally in Wales—except that when we return to the 
car we find that it is still in the process of being thoroughly 
searched for drugs. Many cops and many trained dogs are 
crawling all over it and I can see that the dogs are most excited. 
They can obviously smell the medicines but cannot find them. 

This is because although we start the jaunt off with enough 
medicines of one sort or another to provide the entire British 
Medical Association with research material for five years, we 
haven’t even got a single tab left by the time we are arrested. 
Not a grain nor a phial. And this entirely because in these 
places with names like that volcano in Mexico, if you ask any- 
one for dope they think you are after something to finish off 
your model aeroplane with. 

So on the whole we have to thank the Welshers for not ending 
up on a dope charge. Maybe Welshers are not such a bad lot 
after all, even if they do have extremely low foreheads. 
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You’ve 
got a Friend 


It is strange how most of Moonie’s friends are celebrities in 
their own right (apart from me of course). There are plenty 
of other musos, film people and show biz types who have a 
close clan around them of people they know from way back. 
And these are the people they can rely on, who they know 
aren't interested in them just because of the fame or the money. 
In the time I know him, Moonie appears to have no one like 
this and, apart from the other geezers in the band, does not 
seem to have anyone from his childhood or his schooldays. For 
a time I consider that this is on account of Moonie has such a 
large ego that he can only rub along with bigshots, but eventu- 
ally I come to the conclusion that it is not quite as simple as 
that. 

Moonie’s rise to fame and fortune does isolate him. It’s no 
use the average punter saying: 

“I should be so lucky! All that money!” But the average 
punter can no more handle this situation than Moonie can. 
The reason why there’s such a high casualty rate among stars 
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is that most of them start off as average geezers——OF bints—and 
they are just not equipped for the job, nor for the life they are 
just about forced to live. 

Once they make it to the top they are expected to live in a 
certain kind of way. They can’t win. If Moonie decides to stay 
quietly at home with the Mrs., not that he ever does, he will be 
accused of being a skinflint and boring. If he goes out, and 
about a bit, taking a few bevvies here and there, it is very hard 
not to. go over the top and end up with a booze problem. Say he 
decides to knock off at midnight and go on home to kip. Then 
everyone will moan: 

“Ah, come on Moonie, don’t give us all that going to kip 
bollocks.” Bearing all this in mind I soon see why it is possible 
for Keith to rub along only with people who have a similar 
probem, i.e. they are rich, famous and slightly bananas. 

The main two of these people are Harry Nilsson, the singer, 
and Ringo Starr, former drummer with a popular singing act. 
There is a period, around 1973, when these three are virtually 
inseparable and go around everywhere like the Three Mus- 
keteers. Most of the time I go along too, on account of Moonie 
must have someone along to drive him, plus he seems to like to 
have me around at all times in case he runs out of money. 
Then he can use my American Express card. 

Moonie first becomes friendly with Ringo when they are both 
involved in the movie That'll Be The Day. Ringo’s part in this 
movie is to play a Teddy Boy, and he is most convincing in this 
role, what with the drape jacket, the thick crépe-soled brothel 
creepers, the bootlace tie and the slick greased quiff in the barnet. 
Of course, Ringo is old enough to be a Ted first time 
round and for all I-know this is exactly what he is when he 
is younger. Moonie, as I mention elsewhere, plays the drummer 
in a rock and roll band. I play a guitarist in the band, which 
is faintly hysterical as I am more likely to pick out a tune on a 
tennis racket than I am to understand the workings of a guitar, 
and another roadie who goes by the name of Mick Double, 
who has similar musical ability to my own, pretends on bass. 
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The pianist is a geezer called John Hawken, who is once with 
The Nashville Teens and who is quite a red-hot whizz of the 
keyboards. Graham Bond, formerly boss of the Graham Bond 
Organisation, is on saxophone. 

Now this Graham Bond, who very sadly later checks in his 
clogs and is part of that great rock and roll band in the sky, is a 
very weird, funny and interesting dude. He is a huge fat fellow 
who is most influential in British rock around the mid-sixties 
and is one of the few players who really can play. He is primarily 
an artist of the keyboard, although he starts his career as a jazz 
saxophonist and is highly regarded in that sphere. 

Not only is he double fat, but he is also well into dope, black 
and white magic, mysticism and one thing and another. He 
takes up these interests like other people take up hobbies and 
at the time we are filming That'll Be The Day, Graham Bond is 
considerably into Buddhism. 

One morning I go with Moonie to get Bondie ready for the 
day’s action. Now, on this movie, Moonie has a ball acting as 
roadie for the make-believe band that features in the film. He 
has many laughs organising everything and generally behaving 
very much unlike the superstar and very much like the run- 


around. He makes a great show of getting everyone, with equip- 


ment, to their places on set and fairly straight in the head. 
So we hammer on Bondie’s door at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, which is not the time to be rousing up a rock and roll 


~ musician but, to our relief, Bondie shouts out: 


“Come in!” 

So we go in and find him sitting in his bath. However, he is 
making very little use of the soap and the face flannel. No, 
what he is doing is reading a giant book which I later discover 
to be the Buddhist equivalent of The Bible. Moreover, Bondie 
is taking large tokes on an ornate opium pipe. Well, for all I 
know this may be a large and integral part of the Buddhist re- 
ligion and if it is, it sounds to me as if this Buddhism may be 
a lot more fun than Christianity as purveyed by the famous 
Church of England, well-known landlords and businessmen. 
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Mind you, there are not many things that are less fun than the 
CofE. 

While we are standing there in Bondie’s bathroom, the con- 
versation goes something like this: 

“Hi, man, how’re you doing?” asks Moonie. 

“OK, man, OK. Yeah, 'm just doing my religion, man,” 
answers Bondie. 

“Yeah,” says Moonie. “Want me to scrub your back while 
you're doing it?” 

“Hey no, man,” says Bondie, all indignant. “Don’t fuck about 
man, I mean like I’m in serious trouble. Like I’ve got to pray 
to the East, man, and I don’t know which way is East!” 

“Well,” says Moonie, “I tell you what—I do know that East 
Kilburn’s over that way.” And he points vaguely toward the 
corner of the bathroom. 

“Wow, man, that’s great. That’s fantastic. East Kilburn. I 
never knew that, man.” And with that, old Bondie starts heaving 
himself out of the bath. What with being pretty hefty and not 
too slim around the derby—in fact Bondie would walk the 
finals of the Buddha look-alike competition—he needs both 
hands for this extrication. Consequently his Buddhist Bible book 
drops—PLOP—right into the bathwater where it disappears 
under the somewhat murky surface. At this Bondie seems quite 
upset and crest-fallen. 

“Oh shit, man, now I’m really going to have to do some pray- 
ing!” 

Anyway, like I say, Ringo is on this movie and although he 
is quite quiet for the first few days it soon turns out that he and 
Moonie are kindred spirits, not to say blood brothers. It is not 
entirely surprising that alcohol of one sort or another is con- 
nected with the start of their friendship, which begins one day 
on the set when we all have to hang around for an entire day to 
shoot a couple of scenes with the movie band. It is extremely 
taters, brass and all round very cold indeed, and as soon as each 
take is done and we have a few moments to spare we shoot off 
to try and warm up in the dressing room. One time, Ringo walks 
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in and starts on the first of what seems to be an endless supply 
of miniature brandies and I have to say that Ringo is most gen- 
erous with these miniatures and they are dealt out all over the 
place. This is the time that Moonie and Ringo start to get into 
each other, rapping away like two old biddies at a flower show. 
What transpires is that they both have a similar sense of humour 
—and here I am referring to words rather than carrying on— 
which is weird, offbeat and very British, not to say English. 
Ringo is very fond of Monty Python, a television programme 
that is much in demand at this time, and Moonie finds this very 
pleasant because the Python team are his favourite comics. So 
Moonie and Ringo sit there bunnying like there is no tomorrow 
and though I cannot recall the detail of this bunnying I do re- 
member pissing myself with laughter at their loony sayings. 
The movie is concerned with the early days of rock and roll 
in England and during this period many punters dress in the 
Teddy Boy or Rocker style. It is strange that both these styles 
still survive and all around Britain there are active groups of 
Teds and Rockers—especially Rockers, probably because Rock- 
ers’ gear, leather jackets, jeans and big boots, is still the best 
gear for motorcycling, which is what Rockers love to do above 


~ everything else. Naturally there is a ready supply of Rocker gear 


all around the film set. Moonie, Ringo and me proceed to don 
same and sally out to the local pubs and high spots, which are 
not very high at that. 

What I neglect to mention is that this movie is shot, or at least 
this bit of it is shot, in the Isle of Wight, which is a small island 
off the south coast of England and is famous on account of it is 
said to be exactly the right size to accommodate the entire pop- 
ulation of the world, if you will give each member of this popu- 
lation just eighteen square inches in which to live, which is not 
large enough for me and certainly several sizes too small for the 
likes of Ringo or Moonie. It is on this island that, a few years 
ago, Dylan stars in a rock festival. But I have to say that even 
though this little island is the venue of several rock shows, the 
Isle of Wight is by no means the swingingest place in the world. 
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It tends not to be very lively at all and, in fact, in the liveliness 
stakes this island is liable to come in behind Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, and just ahead of the suburbs of Peking. So, when all three 
of us appear in the local hostelries and watering places, all done 
up so that we look like Marlon Brando in The Wild Ones in 
triplicate, the local citizens are not delighted. 

In fact, they seem about to shit themselves. And they do this 
to such an extent that our exercise turns out to be not very en- 
tertaining. As soon as we walk into any place, the locals are sud- 
denly schtum for a few moments, before breaking into extremely 
agitated and private bunny. But they make very sure that they 
do not make any comment about the three bikers who appear to 
them to be the worst incarnation of a trio of Hell’s Angels. We 
have a good, but certainly not legendary evening, but by the time 
we get back to the hotel Moonie and Ringo seem to cement a 
friendship very firmly and this friendship last until the day 
Moonie ups and dies. 

Through Ringo, Moonie meets Harry Nilsson, a meeting that 
leads to the three of them becoming a legendary bunch of loons. 
It is strange, really, to think that although Moonie always has 
the reputation of being a major prankster and Ringo’s exploits 
reach the public’s ear from time to time, no one thinks of Harry 
Nilsson as anything other than a singer/songwriter with a lean- 
ing toward romantic and even slightly soppy songs. After all, one 
of his biggest successes is A Little Nilsson in the Night, which is 
his version of many standards such as Makin’ Whoopee and so 
on. 

But, as I later find out, Harry Nilsson is not only a lunatic of 
the first order but also a highly intelligent geezer who knows a 
great deal more about what is what than the average singer—let 
alone the average rock star. Later, of course, he gets into writing 
plays and films and all sorts of other things that are generally 
reckoned to display the presence of brains in the head. A while 
ago he had a musical entertainment named The Point running 
at the Mermaid Theatre in London, which is not a place known 
to put on anything knocked up by the average moron. 


Early Who. From the left, Pete Townshend, John Entwistle, Keith 
Moon, and Roger Daltrey. coun jones 


Kim, 1973. peter BUTLER 
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At play. 


(ABOVE) Moonie and Dougal in Phoenix, Arizona, at the start of his 
last tour. JOHN ENTWISTLE 


(BELOW) A typical appeal following a barney in April 1973. 
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Ringo introduces Moonie to Nilsson at a time when Apple 
Films are producing a movie called Son of Dracula, which has 
Nilsson in it plus, of course, he writes the musical score. By an 
amazing and original stroke of casting genius, Moonie is roped 
in to play the part of a drummer in a rock and roll band, which, 
of course, he is able to do fairly convincingly with just a little 
rehearsal. When Moonie and Nilsson meet up it does not take 
them very long to discover that they both have a taste for hard 
liquor and for anything else that may be going—especially if 
laughs are also involved. 

In the beginning, though, Moonie does have a further ane 
ulterior motive for hanging out with Harry Nilsson and this 
reason is that Moonie fancies Nilsson’s bird. This is about the 
time that Moonie splits with Kim, and though he is knocking off 
some model bint this liaison is not sufficiently exciting to prevent 
him from attempting to parlay his way into Nilsson’s chick’s 
knickers at the earliest opportunity, if not before. This is one of 
the rare occasions that he does not get his wish, and he gives up 
the attempt because he gets to like Nilsson too much and does 
not wish to interfere with his love life. 

Speaking of love life, Moonie, Nilsson and Ringo have this in 
“common, that they each have plenty of problems on the domes- 
tic front. Ringo is parted from his wife, Maureen. Harry is di- 
vorced from his first wife. And Moonie, well Moonie is not only 
split from Kim but does not have anywhere to live, either. This 
~ last problem is taken care of when Nilsson invites Keith to move 
in with him in a very nice pad in Mayfair, very handy indeed for 
the Playboy Club, the Inn on the Park and many other watering 
places. 

Over the course of the next few years, Moonie, Ringo and 
Nilsson inspire memorable evenings and I have to confess that 
I never see three guys who are more on the same wavelength. I, 
myself, am by no means the slowest person in the world, but I 
have to admit that Moonie, Ringo and Harry Nilsson frequently 
leave me behind in the bunny stakes—especially when they get 
into the Monty Python schtick. But the great advantage to 
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Moonie is that Ringo and Harry are perfect foils to him. Moonie 
is always full of mad ideas of one sort or another and whereas 
most people react to such ideas by saying “Oh yeah?” or even 
taking the piss—assuming they are either very fast runners in- 
‘deed or have a car with its engine running waiting outside for 
them—Ringo and Harry encourage Moonie to develop these 
ideas because they are very funny and demonstrate Moonie’s 
quite extraordinary imagination. 

One evening at Nilsson’s, Moonie stops the proceedings with 
this remark: 

“Dear boys, I wish you to know that one of my latest inven- 
tions has just been patented.” Now the thing is that when Moonie 
makes a statement like this it is very hard to disbelieve him. He 
seems perfectly logical and calm and is very, very convincing. 
Many people are taken in and there are many instances when 
Keith enthralls audiences with stories as to how he makes him- 
self a zillionaire in mining shares, how he owns hotels up and 
down the country, how he invents various devices that will solve 
the problems of the world, how he has films in production and so 
on and so forth. So when Moonie mentions this latest invention, 
Ringo and Harry, though they do not necessarily believe it, are 
very happy to have Keith describe same invention. They know 
that at the very least they are about to be entertained. So Ringo 
replies: 

“Yeah? What’s that, then, Keith?” 

“It is a hovercraft,” says Keith. “A hovercraft that carries 
1600 people. It’s got a swimming pool, a billiard room and a 
cinema. Now, as you know, the problem with billiards on 
board a ship, or in a hovercraft like this, is that as the ship 
moves the billiard balls tend to roll about. But the point is that 
my invention, dear boys, my invention eliminates the rolling 
billiard balls by means of an intermittent magnetic force field 
that is linked to wave sensors. As the hovercraft approaches 
the waves, the sensors measure the exact movement that the 
waves will cause. Do you follow me, Dougal? Then, by means 
of a real time computer link up, the magnetic force field is 
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applied to the billiard table in such a way as to automatically 
compensate for the movements the waves will cause. Thus,” 
finishes Moonie triumphantly, “the billiard balls stay in position 
while the table moves.” 

Naturally, we are all struck dumb by this description and 
while we are silent Moonie’s eyes gleam, just like the mad pro- 
fessor in all those B movies. Before any of us can speak, he 
continues: 

“Ah, you will say, if the force field holds the balls still, how 
do you play them? The point is, dear boys, that in the end of 
the cues I have placed a small microswitch that—just for a 
fraction of a second—cancels that part of the force field holding 
the ball about to be played. Simple, when you know how.” 

Moonie is truly hypnotic when he carries on in this manner 
though, of course, he is not world famous for inventing hover- 
crafts, or even automatic toasters or electric mousetraps. When 
Moonie gets an idea like this, he is forced to attempt to convince 
everyone in sight that it is strictly kosher and very serious. And 
if there is no one in sight, then he will telephone anyone in the 
world who he thinks of and will start to give them the blag, even 
if these people live on the other side of the world and it is their 

night-time. On one occasion when we are in an airport hotel 
near Manchester and are rather depressed at the quality of the 
two hookers we line up for the night’s entertainment, Moonie has 
an idea for a film and nothing will do but he must telephone 
Steve McQueen, Zsa Zsa Gabor and Tony Curtis about this idea. 
Now if you or I attempt such telephoning, we will not even get 
through to Hollywood, let alone to the name stars. In fact, if you 
or I are phoning from Manchester, we will be lucky if we even 
manage to get out of Manchester. But Moonie is somehow able to 
talk his way right into these stars’ homes (though of course he 
knows Steve McQueen vaguely even at this time, which is before 
he winds up living next door to McQueen on Malibu Beach). And 
when he gets through to them, he makes them listen to his script 
and despite the fact that he has the best part of several bottles of 
champagne inside him, Moonie is able to be most articulate and 
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convincing about the project and Tony Curtis, Steve McQueen 
and Zsa Zsa Gabor are most interested indeed in the scheme— 
especially Zsa Zsa Gabor, but then I suspect she is hankering 
after further diamonds and is a bit short of a bob or two to 
purchase such. 

Well, of course, Moonie does not have to make a telephone 
call across the Atlantic to rev up Nilsson and Ringo about his 
hovercraft but the same principle applies and they are most 
fascinated even if they do not understand too much about the 
intermittent magnetic force field. Eventually, however, they 
manage to escape from their own silence and begin to ask Moonie 
for further details. Ringo asks, in that peculiar accent which 
people brought up in Liverpool, England, are liable to obtain: 

“Well, Moonie, what sort of uniforms are the crew of this 
hovercraft going to wear?” And Moonie can answer this one with- 
out batting an eyelid. 

“My dear boy, I’ve already signed up Ossie Clark and he is 
designing the uniforms even now.” It never occurs to us to ques- 
tion all this spiel. 

No, we ask for more and more information, which Moonie is 
able to provide—right down to the cost of the billiard balls, who 
will supply the cut glass decanters, which company is contracted 
to do the catering and what the menus will have on them. 

Eventually Ringo asks: 

“What about a group for the ballroom?” Moonie stops for a 
moment. 

“Ah, dear boy,” he says. “I must admit that I had not thought 
about the group for the ballroom. We’ll just have to form our 
own. You and me on drums, Harry on vocals. We'll see if 
Elton can sit in on keyboards. Eric on guitar and if we pull in 
Entwistle, as well, that’ll be about it. Right?” And the next 
thing we know is that Moonie is all set to phone Elton John, 
Eric Clapton and John Entwistle right away. But while he is 
looking for the telephone, he sees that his glass is empty and, 
by the time he discovers the bottle and tips the contents into 
his glass, the hovercraft scheme is completely forgotten. 
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The point is that Moonie makes us almost believe him when 
he talks of such things simply because while he is talking about 
them he really believes in them. This is maybe why he can do 
things that must kill anyone else. He believes that he is in- 
destructible and because he believes this he can perform stunts 
that most people cannot even contemplate, and come away 
unscathed. 

Like, for example, when he walks through a plate glass window 
at the house in Chertsey. At the time he is carrying a gun and the 
hole left in the window exactly fits the silhouette of a man with a 
gun—rather like those Warner Bros cartoons. Or another time 
when he has a row with the band and jumps off the end of 
Brighton Pier, smack dab into the sea, which is by no means 
calm at this time. Now Moonie is certainly not Mark Spitz when 
it comes to swimming and when he leaps into the English Chan- 
nel, which is extremely cold, the rest of the party with him shit 
themselves and rush off to find the nearest lifesaver. 

Well, these two lifesaver guys, who are most butch indeed, 
have some trouble struggling out to where Moonie hits the 
briny and when they get there they can find no trace of him. So 
they plough their way back to the beach and they find this 

_ quite a struggle too—but, when they arrive back on Brighton 
Beach, who is waiting there to greet them but Keith Moon, 
himself. 

“Most kind of you, dear boys. Most kind—but I’m perfectly 
all right, as you can see.” 

During the time Moonie, Ringo and Harry Nilsson are to- 
gether they have a great deal of free time to booze away, dope 
away, have it away and generally behave like juvenile mis- 
creants—which, I may say, I join in with with plenty of en- 
thusiasm of my own. I doubt if at this time Moonie is working 
more than sixty days a year and, having no hobbies whatsoever, 
other than abusing his body, he is usually quite hot to trot. The 
daily routine that becomes established is this: rise between noon 
and one o’clock. Make breakfast (in Moonie’s case, of course, 
it’s usually me who makes it). Off to the Inn on the Park, or 
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somewhere, for champagne cocktails. Round about this time, we 
meet up with Harry. Then it’s off to the Apple Offices in Savile 
Row, and there we spend the afternoon with Ringo, boozing, 
fooling around and generally shooting the breeze. 

It is now about five-thirty in the evening, which is when the 
pubs in the West End of London open their doors for business, 
so, of course, we repair to the nearest one of the several hostelries 
we use, and indulge in a game of darts and a few bevvies. Espe- 
cially a few bevvies. Then it is time for something to eat, so we 
find a restaurant, at which we stay till somewhere about one in 
the morning, by which time we are ready for an expedition to 
Tramp. 

It may occur to you that this is indeed a tedious routine, but, 
of course, bouts of raving in this manner are interspersed with 
bouts of doing nothing much at all. At these times Moonie takes 
to his bed with endless Beach Boys and Jan and Dean, and I 
take my rest and recreation by nipping off to see my folks, 
spending time with my girlfriend and catching up on the news 
of my various mates. 

When we do hit the town, believe you me things get to be 
mighty expensive. For a start, at the time of which I speak, three 
or four people cannot entertain themselves properly at Tramp 
without spending three or four hundred pounds. And that’s with- 
out the rest of the day’s food and drink quota. Mind you, there 
are degrees of entertainment. When Ringo, Nilsson and Moonie 
are together, the correct degree is to be able, when time for the 
champagne breakfast comes round, to just about see enough to 
propel a forkful of scrambled egg to a region somewhere round 
about the mouth. 

But the five or six hundred pounds a day that we consume is 
money well spent in so far as it buys us a very good time indeed, 
especially in Tramp—though I admit that that place does 
operate a somewhat exclusive and biased policy when it comes 
to its treatment of those punters who try to wander in off the 
street. But Tramp tolerates the bad behaviour of rock stars and 
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is particularly liberal toward those who are prepared to spray 
their money around the place. 

If you do not know Tramp, let me explain that it is a club in 
Jermyn Street and, for a while, it is certainly the place to go if you 
are rich and famous. Or at least rich. Some people, such as 
George Best, the famous footballer, practically live there; and if 
you are someone who likes to be thought of as someone, the 
day you look in the scandal sheets and do not see yourself enter- 
ing or exiting Tramp with some flashy bint attached firmly to 
your person is the day you seriously consider two final tequila 
sunrises and sticking your head in the gas oven. 

When I look back on it, I cannot understand why this place 
is so popular. It is dark, sweaty and very cramped. At all times 
it contains a very high proportion of extremely tedious people 
of low intelligence, most of whom have voices that cut diamonds 
quicker than any laser beam. 

However, there you are. Such is the way of fashion, and who 
am I to say that Hooray Henries and Hangers On of one sort or 
another cannot have fun in the way in which they wish to have 
fun, even if they are being ripped off left right and centre, and 
especially centre. And, like I say, in my time I enjoy many a 


- good time at this peculiar place. 


In Moonie’s case, many legendary things come off in Tramp— 
mostly his clothes. One time I arrive there with Moonie abso- 
lutely stark bollock naked and spreadeagled on the bonnet of 
his Corniche. This particular evening starts off in The Pheasantry, 
which is another club but this time in the King’s Road and 
Moonie decides that it is my place to drive the Roller to Tramp 
with him naked on the bonnet. Now this is a distance of some 
couple of miles, right through the West End of London, which is 
by no means under-populated. But, of course, I begin the drive, 
aiming the car by lining up the two most prominent things I can 
see, which are the car’s silver mascot and Moonie’s hairy asshole, 
and pointing them in such a way that I hope to avoid most other 
drivers on the road at this time of night. 
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Moonie keeps himself from rolling off the bonnet by clinging 
on to the silver mascot and wedging his feet against the wind- 
screen, so that we are able to arrive before the doorman at 
Tramp in reasonable order. Not unnaturally, he is quite surprised 
to see two of his clientele arrive at the club in this way but he 
recovers his composure rapidly and, when I slip him a couple 
of quid, he scoots off to park the jam jar. Moonie then enters the 
club, where he is at least persuaded to don a pair of underpants. 
The first person we see upon entering the eating section of the 
club, which is off to one side, is Mick Jagger who has with him, 
as far as I recall, Bianca. Moonie strolls over. 

“Hello, my dears,” he says and with no further ado he rips 
off the underpants. Thus the king rock star of them all and his 
dusky spouse are treated to an extreme close up of the Moon 
dong waving about their Steak Dianes. Well, I am not saying 
that I never see anyone move faster, but Mick is up and out of 
the place in 10 seconds flat—though not before he has to put 
up with a great deal of assault and battery on his ears from La 
Bianca. Personally, I believe that this show of shock is some- 
what unnecessary and that Bianca seems a very snotty lady, but 
I concede that the Moon dong is not everyone’s first choice in 
side dishes. 

One of the best periods of this friendship between Moonie, 
Ringo and Harry Nilsson is when Nilsson requests Moonie to 
play upon his album Pussycats, to be produced by John Lennon. 
This is before Keith sets up the house in Malibu and the gig 
necessitates flights to California, where Harry arranges a suite 
in the Beverley Wilshire hotel in L.A. We take the suite over 
directly from Bob Dylan—though I only mention this because I 
am a Bob Dylan fan and get quite a kick out of sleeping in the 
same bed as this hero . . . but only after the hero has vacated 
the bed, of course. 

Meanwhile, Nilsson, John Lennon and Ringo hire a beach 
house in Santa Monica, a house which is extremely well ap- 
pointed and comfortable in every room. It once belongs to the 
Kennedys, of presidential and large sums of moolaw fame, and 
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it is apparently where they invite Marilyn Monroe, among others, 
to view their etchings and indulge in private performances. This 
probably accounts for the comfort in every room. I do not mean 
to imply that I necessarily believe in the mud that people sling 
at Marilyn and the Kennedys, but if there is any truth in this mud 
at all, then this house is where it sticks. 

It is not long before Nilsson, Lennon and Ringo invite Moonie 
to stay in the house with them, which suits me because I am left 
with the entire Beverley Wilshire suite and I find this much to 
my taste. 

A daily routine now begins whereby I drive out to the studio 
every day to meet Moonie and his mates. We complete the ses- 
sion and then we repair to the beach house for epic partying. 
Moonie is perpetually out of his box, and also his tree, and is 
generally quite starry-eyed every single day. It is just as well 
that he is not the only drummer on the session and, for all I know, 
this is the main reason Nilsson has Jim Keltner, one of the best 
respected session rock and roll drummers in the world, perform- 
ing alongside Moonie. Sometimes they alternate and sometimes 
they play together. On one track, which is Rock Around The 
Clock, they play together along with Ringo too, and this punish- 
_ ment of the skins is really something to hear. In fact, the entire 
track is something to hear, and this particular version of Rock 
Around The Clock is a very high speed version indeed; here is 
the reason: 

It all starts because Moonie is a very flash geezer. Whereas 
Jim Keltner plays an ordinary, standard size drum kit, and Ringo 
too, as anyone who ever watches The Beatles will confirm, likes 
a very standard kit. Moonie likes to play on a kit that is just 
about twice the size of anyone else’s and, of course, it is me that 
has to provide this oversize unit for him. In fact, he tells me to 
find the biggest fucking drum kit in the world—bigger, even, 
than his usual array. So I phone around the place and the third 
call is lucky. They will do an eighteen drum unit and, moreover, 
they are able to deliver it right away, free of charge. No payment 
is involved because it is standard practice in the business for 
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famous rock stars to be provided with their instruments free of 
charge—provided they consent to a couple of publicity shots, 
which most of them do—many of them being so out of it any- 
way that they do not know that these shots are being taken. They 
probably think that the flashlights are in their heads, and try to 
remember not to have that particular medicine next time round. 

Well, here is the set up, with Moonie sitting behind a drum 
kit large enough to house a colony of midgets, Ringo in the 
middle and Jim Keltner off to the other side. Now, Moonie is, as 
everyone who has half a brain, one eye and an ear will tell you, 
one of the greatest drummers of all time, but even Moonie be- 
comes tense and nervous if he feels that he is up for comparison 
with anyone else, and Keltner and Ringo are fair competition. So 
Moonie orders up a couple of Amyl Nitrates to help him along. 
It so happens that in my medicine box I have a very large supply 
of Amyl, supplied by our friendly and understanding doctor in 
LA—the one who needs the money—so I snap one phial under 
Moonie’s hooter and he inhales the fumes gladly. Of course, 
Ringo clocks this treatment and speaks: 

“Hey, Dougal, what about us then?” So I zip round to Ringo 
and snap a phial for him. Then it seems to me that it will be 
rude to ignore Jim Keltner, so I give him a quick blast. Then I 
realise that the other musicians may well be offended, and not 
able to perform to the best of their ability, if they do not have 
some medicine too. So I snap a phial for Jesse Ed Davis, who 
plays the guitar on this session, and then hurry around everyone 
else in sight doing my best impression of The Flying Doctor. 

Recording another album in the great rock and roll myth is no 
longer a matter of into the studio, wham-bam-thank-you-mam- 
here’s-another-hit-already-give-me-the-loot-and-let’s-piss-off. No, 
what with the synthesisers, the oscillators, the vibrillators, the 
scintillators and I do not know what all else, there is so much 
technology around that something is bound to go up the pictures 
every two seconds. And it does on this session. Which means that 
the entire recording is held up a few moments. Which, in turn, 
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means that I have to snap another Amyl for Moonie, and yet 
further Amyls for everyone else present. 

So, by the time they get to play, there is more speeding around 
than in the Indianapolis 500. 

And when the one-two-three-four comes, well there is no 
holding these dudes. They play like they all have just one minute 
to live. Moonie thrashes away at his giant kit, looking like nothing 
less than Bruce Lee putting down a pack of thugs. Ringo is 
hammering away like the mad carpenter in that Swiss fairy tale, 
and Jim Keltner is committing rapid machine gun fire on his 
skins too. Of course the rest of the band is forced to keep up with 
this trot, and their fingers are working at their instruments quick 
enough to set the sparks flying. In fact, to hear them you will 
think that each musician must have at least four hands, and on 
each hand he must have at least double the usual complement of 
fingers and digits. Rock Around the Clock is operating faster than 
The Flight of the Bumble Bee and it seems to me to turn out 
pretty well. 

I can see that Lennon, up in the control box, is loving every 
minute of it, laughing and smiling, and he eventually decides to 
leave the track as it is on the final album. 

Personally, I think that Dr. Dex and The Amyls ought to have 
a credit on this album, but maybe this is a dangerous idea at that. 

I have to digress briefly from Moonie here, to say that Pussy- 
cats is one of the high spots of my life, because it is through this 
album that I meet Lennon. Now John Lennon, for me, is one of 
the all time heroes and legends. However you look at it, and no 
matter whether you hate the whole rock scene and everything it 
stands for, there is no question but that Lennon and McCartney, 
and Lennon especially, influence an entire generation. 

And from that original influence the waves and ripples spread 
far and wide until practically everyone in the world who isn’t 
deaf, dumb and living in a concrete box three yards thick, is 
affected. Of course, I exclude those who are unfortunate enough 
to be locked in behind barbed wire in the depths of Siberia and 
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also those who are more concerned with what they will eat for 
the next few days than which record they will buy. But that’s 
show business. Sing as you go. Lennon and McCartney are not 
responsible for the design of the world. 

So for me to meet John Lennon is similar to a genuine and 
devout Catholic meeting The Pope. I am nervous at first, though 
it soon turns out that he is a nice, relaxed, sort of bloke and quite 
one of the lads. I personally never see him awkward or hoity 
toity such as many people claim he is. Far from it—he is a great 
laugh in the studio and a considerable hand in the partying after- 
wards. He loves Moonie’s drumming and rates Keith as one of 
the all time greats. In fact, he and Keith strike up quite a friend- 
ship and spend some time together. Later, The Who play a gig 
in New York, which is where Lennon lives, and he intends to 
attend the gig. But then he phones up to say he cannot make it 
but can we meet up later—which we do. We go round to his hotel 
suite and there we meet Chris Charlesworth, the Melody Maker 
journalist. This evening is very special because Lennon spends 
much time talking about the early days of The Beatles in Liver- 
pool and Germany. 

Well, there is no doubt that of all Moonie’s mates, Harry 
Nilsson and Ringo Starr are two of the best. But as I say, Moonie 
really does not have that many proper friends, perhaps because 
he does not show such people that he needs and rates them as 
much as they like him. I recall one time in LA Ringo sets up a 
Thanksgiving Dinner and invites Moonie, Harry and me, among 
others. Now this is an event that me and Moonie greatly look 
forward to but at the last moment Moonie decides he is just not 
in the mood. He won’t go. So I have to tell Ringo that when Ringo 
telephones to ask just where the hell we are. And, naturally, 
Ringo is most upset. The point is, though, that people like Nilsson 
and Ringo, are like co-stars in Moonie’s personal movie. That is 
how he sees them, not just as friends who may give and may need 
help. Certainly, they measure up to him in general craziness, 
capacity for stimulants of one sort or another and the ability to 
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put the shits up normal people. Maybe that is all Moonie ever 
wants in a mate. 

There are times when Moonie even manages to piss Nilsson 
and Ringo off—quite aside from incidents like the Thanksgiving 
Dinner. On several occasions I see them shy away from some 
particularly outrageous Moon prank, perhaps because Nilsson 
and Ringo have at least some—however minimal—capacity for 
embarrassment. 

Personally I think that this is one of the keys to Moonie: he 
is impossible to embarrass. I cannot recall ever seeing him em- 
barrassed, whatever the situation. No matter how much disap- 
proval is showered upon him. 

Mind you, there are several people who can match Moonie 
when it comes to being un-embarrassed. One of them is Viv 
Stanshall of the Bonzo Dog Doo-Dah Band, another great ec- 
centric and another of life’s unembarrassables. 

Moonie always loves the Bonzo Dog Band and if you ever 
hear their records or catch their act, then you will instantly know 
why. In many respects, they are the forerunners of Monty 
Python type humour. Stanshall is one of the band’s originators, 
and in his own way is quite as extreme a lunatic as Moonie. He 
has a similar and total disregard for domestic arrangements. At 
this time his lounge contains nothing whatsoever in it except a 
sofa, a television set and a fish tank full of tropical fish. One time 
I am sitting there with the television on, but watching the fish 
because they are infinitely more entertaining than ninety per cent 
of television, when Moonie and Stanshall burst in wearing Nazi 
uniforms, complete with medals, armbands and the whole thing. 
For a second or two it gives me the fright of all time, and the 
tropical fish do not seem too happy either. But after a while, they 
sally forth into the streets. At first, they cause very little com- 
ment, for it is well known that the great British public tend to 
turn a blind eye to eccentricity, mugging and rape. This apathy 
makes Moonie and Stanshall feel quite unloved and dissatisfied 
and they decide that what is required for their uniforms to be 
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properly appreciated is a Germanic atmosphere. Now it is really 
quite difficult to find Germanic atmosphere in London, England, 
where you do not find many geezers hanging around in leder- 
hosen. Or if you do they are by no means German but are per- 
verts who like to wear tight leather shorts and are looking for 
people of similar mind in order to exchange slaps upon each 
other’s bottoms. 

At this time, German bierkellers have a short vogue in Lon- 
don, and this is where Moonie and Viv Stanshall go in their Nazi 
uniforms. They shout a few Sieg Heils and Donner und Blitzens, 
which do not go down too well with either the punters or the 
barmen. But what gets them turfed out effortlessly is when they 
rant on about Englisch Schweinhunds. 

However, they are still not satisfied with the effects of these 
uniforms and so they go right over the top and decide to visit 
Golders Green, which is an area of London well-known for 
having a great many front wheelers living there. Many of these 
Jewish persons are such as Hitler and loonies force to flee from 
Germany, Poland and elsewhere. It is not an area of rich people 
either, and there are many shopkeepers, bakers, delicatessens, 
that specialise in the Jewish way of life and they are horrified and 
appalled when two high-ranking Nazi officers appear in their 
shops and demand goods in heavy German accents. But they 
overstep the mark when they descend on a little bakery and 
scream for German bread. The proprietress, who is a Jewish lady 
of quite impressive density, especially around the hips and in the 
forearms, scurries from behind her counter and chases them up 
the street, screaming at them and inflicting considerable damage 
on them by boffing them with various heavy duty baker’s 
products. 

This may seem to be a somewhat tasteless performance and 
you may feel that they deserve all the damage they get from the 
heavy duty bakeress. I agree, but add that Moonie is not moti- 
vated in any way by malice. I do not think that he considers even 
for a second that Jewish ladies will be deeply offended by his 
appearance in Nazi uniform, It is just another way of sending up 
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the straights, and he is reckless as to the implications. 

This is, in fact, one of the very few times that I ever see any- 
one delivering, or attempting to deliver, physical violence to 
Moonie’s person. He has an uncanny knack of avoiding retribu- 
tion. A way about him which disarms virtually all of the victims 
of his pranks and japes. 

In fact, I only recall one time that anyone really puts Moonie 
down and that person is Peter Townshend. What happens is this. 
Moonie is taking the piss out of Townshend and he won't let up. 
At first, everyone laughs. But then, one by one, the people stand- 
ing about—and there are a lot of them because we are about to 
go into a recording session—go quiet and only Moonie’s voice 
breaks the silence. He is really lacing into Townshend and is 
sneering at many of the things that Peter Townshend holds quite 
dear. Eventually, Townshend simply stands up and lands a 
massive swing right on Moonie’s button. Moonie does an imme- 
diate Cyril Lord, out flat on the deck and Townshend marches off 
to the studio as if nothing happens at all. Moonie clambers up 
and scurries after him and, to tell you the truth, I am expecting 
him to spin Townshend round and give him a good boffing. But 
no, far from it. What he does is sidle round Townshend and 


~ rather abjectly apologise. 


“Sometimes you just go too far, Keith,” is all Townshend says 
and that is the end of it. 

But apart from this, like I say, Moonie is never, never em- 
barrassed. He really doesn’t give a rabbit’s fuck what anyone 
thinks about him. 

When your're like that, well then you’re really on your own. 
And I reckon that this is what Moonie knows and lives with. 

No one can deny that Moonie has a soft spot for anyone who 
is really in the crap. Tramps. Bums. Oldies. Inadequates of one 
sort or another. I remember one time when we are driving back 
from a Rock Festival at Crystal Palace and we are in the AC 428. 
As we are zipping into town and about to cross the river, Moonie 
naturally starts to consider where we may partake of a few bev- 
vies and enjoy a shindig. After all, Moonie is the compére at the 
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Rock Festival, and these things are hard work, especially when 
they require a certain amount of laying around on the grass and 
sampling various stimulants, so what with one thing and another 
we are ready for a spot of alcohol. The next thing I know, Moonie 
turns to me and says: 

“Here, man, I know a good pub round here.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah. At Waterloo. It’s where all the down-and-outs go.” 

Terrific, I think. 

Anyway, nothing will do for Moonie but we have to go there, 
although I try to persuade him to call into at least half a dozen 
healthier places en route. Not that I have anything against winos 
and such but, firstly, they make me think too much for comfort— 
I mean I could be like that one day—and, secondly, after a hard 
day at a Rock Festival what you need is somewhere to sit in 
comfort and get the head together. A nice middle-class gaff with 
a few stockbrokers sipping at their Martinis is about right for me. 
But, of course, Moonie is the guvnor and I am his man, so it’s off 
to Waterloo we go. 

Just as we pull up to the pub, we see these four geezers sitting 
by the railway arches. And these are really bums. I mean, they 
are fucked. Meths bottles in brown paper bags. Red eyes. Plenty 
of filthy beard. Matted barnet. Stinking clothes. Man, these guys 
are really evil. Prototype winos. And I am feeling very uncom- 
fortable indeed at the sight of them. But Keith looks out at them 
and the next thing I know they are shouting: 

“Hey, Keith! How are you doing, Keith?” and suchlike, al- 
though much of what they say is unintelligible to me and sounds 
more like a traveller in the desert dying of thirst. But Moonie 
really perks up: 

“Hallo, chaps,” he says, “just the chaps I was looking for. 
Come on in for a few bevvies.” So then the prototype bums all 
come and cluster round the car and what emerges is that they 
are all banned from this pub. 

I brighten up at this, but then I feel somewhat sorry for the 
bum geezers, being as this pub is once one of the few places 
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where they can buy a quart of cider when they have a few bob, 
which is not very often. So when Moonie says “Oh, fuck them. 
Come on, lads, I’ll sort it all out” I go along with it and feel quite 
righteous about the whole thing. 

So we all stroll into the pub and I Suppose we do appear a 
right crew, what with Moonie in a £2,000 fur coat, I with long 
fair hair and immaculate denim gear and these four derelicts 
who look like something out of a TV documentary on the de- 
prived. At this time of day there are quite a few suits scattered 
about, and some of these suits are with their wives or whatever, 
and they seem somewhat less than overjoyed to see us come into 
their little snuggery. In fact, I am beginning to feel as welcome 
as Attila the Hun, but Moonie doesn’t give a damn. He just 
marches straight up to the bar, hails the barman, who is also the 
landlord, and slaps a hundred green notes on the bartop. 

Now the landlord is in a real quandary. I mean, here we are 
with four definite undesirables—but what makes them desirable 
is one hundred very desirable green notes which are obviously 
heading toward the till if the landlord plays his cards right. At 
one stage, I think that the disgust is going to win especially as 
our four mates are all sniggering and rolling around and are 
already making themselves quite offensive. But in the end, of 
course, the mazuma talks and even though the landlord stands 
there looking like someone repossesses his truss only a few sec- 
onds back, when Moonie orders treble brandies all round he 
springs to the optic like a good one. Mind you, I do not particu- 
larly care for the way he slaps the glasses down. There seems to 
me to be a touch of the petulant strop in the gesture. 

We park ourselves at a table and start getting stuck into the 
brandies. The winos are all well chuffed and they’re chatting 
away to Moonie and he is chatting back and everything in the 
garden is hunky dory. Of course, Moonie is often in this pub 
and frequently buys this crowd of sad cases drinks, so they think 
that the sun shines right out of his drumstool. Now what you 
must understand about this number is that there is no patronising 
going on. When Moonie is with these geezers he is absolutely 
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natural and unselfconscious. It’s as if they are just another bunch 
of average guys meeting for a few ales and it seems to me that 
Moonie is genuinely interested in these geezers. I do not mean 
interested in the social worker’s way, with all that goodness leak- 
ing from every pore. No, once we move on, Moonie will forget 
these geezers until the next time we are passing near to the pub. 
But while he is actually talking to them, it appears to me that he 
is interested in them as people and that is why the conversation 
flows so freely, with me, to tell you the truth, feeling a bit of a 
spare prick at a wedding. 

Now, of course there, may be very many other elements in 
this little episode—which, anyway, is not ended yet. It may be 
that Moonie is enjoying putting the wind up the straight suits 
and their little ladies but, by and large, the act seems quite 
straight to me and, I recall, Moonie frequently says to me that 
he is more likely to end up on the Embankment, which is where 
all the down-and-outs kip, than see his fortieth birthday live. 

Half an hour isn’t past before we knock off the first lot of 
brandies and are well into the second. This injection of relatively 
pure liquor into the winos’ meth-riddled systems is having a quite 
remarkable effect and, quite soon, the winos are blowing rasp- 
berries at the stockbroker suits and making remarks that are not 
entirely in keeping with the style the brewery wishes to project in 
their pub. But, because they are good solid middle-class Brit- 
ishers, these stockbroker suits ignore the down-and-outs and 
make like they do not exist in the slightest. They just continue to 
gab about stocks and shares and bulls and bears and all this and 
that. So then Moonie leaps up and orders yet another handful of 
very large brandies, but the landlord is now looking like thunder 
and he says to Moonie: 

“After this drink, I want you lot out. Understand?” 

Now this is a very grave mistake and I am sure that if he knows 
whom he addresses, the landlord will not speak in this manner 
at all. 

But Moonie does not say anything, although the entire pub is 
now quiet and it is more like a bad scene from a Western than 
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it is an English pub. However, I can see that Moonie’s eyes are 
suddenly very beady and that they are fixed upon the tray on 
which the landlord is placing the drinks as he draws them from 
the optic. And just when the round is sitting there, all neat and 
wonderful and ready to be downed our gullets, Moonie lifts the 
tray, catapults the full glasses against the wall behind the bar, 
which is very full indeed of bottles and glasses and suchlike, and 
then bongs the landlord over the head with the tray, which makes 
a very satisfactory metallic “DING” indeed. 

Instant chaos. 

The winos all stamp and cheer. The landlord commences to 
shout copper. The suits set up a considerable beef, too, with 
their ladies saying such things as “Disgraceful” and “Disgusting.” 
One of the larger suits approaches Moonie and attempts to ap- 
prehend him but Moonie, though he is by no means a large man, 
threatens to commit grievous bodily harm upon the suit’s brain, 
if he has one, and emphasises his point by waving an ice bucket 
at him. So the suit backs off muttering. 

Of course, I’m over to the bar like a shot, anticipating big 
trouble because you never can tell with Moonie. Sometimes he 
makes a very big issue out of things, and wishes to see it through 

~ come what may. Other times, he just lets things go. On this oc- 
casion there’s a few moments when we stand by the bar and every- 
one is frozen. Moonie has the ice bucket to hand and I am quite 
prepared to commence throwing a few knuckle sandwiches if 
necessary. The landlord is making vaguely threatening sounds 
about the police being called, but even he does not seem over- 
enthusiastic. 

Then Moonie just says: 

“Bollocks. Let’s get out of here.” 

Funnily enough, in all the confusion, the pile of one hundred 
notes is still up there on the bar, tucked up by the cash till. So, 
looking the landlord straight in the eye, I reach across and grab 
Moonie’s money. Then we gather up the entourage and leave 
the Hole in the Wall. As we leave, the derelicts have the time of 
their lives, hurling abuse at one and all and shaking their rather 
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puny fists at the suits and the landlord. I do not suppose they 
often have the chance to make themselves felt in this way and 
especially not with a famous rock star on their side. 

Once outside, the winos are all for slinging a few bricks and 
what have you through the window, but Moonie says to them: 

“No, fuck it, lads. Those bastards aren’t worth it.” Then he 
gives them the rest of the cash that I rescue from the bar and 
we slide into the 428 and leave the area. 

Well, of course, the next day I’m fully expecting to see in the 
papers as how four trambos are arrested trying to break into the 
Playboy Club waving bundles of fivers, but when I flick through 
the dailies there is nothing in them at all so I figure that the 
trambos must just spend the money on medical alcohol and I 
hope that they are not completely dead by now. On the other 
hand, Moonie and I only run out of gas on the way back to 
Chertsey—and, of course, neither of us has got any dough on 
our whereabouts thanks to Moonie giving it all to the winos. So 
what we have to do is leave Moonie’s extremely expensive fur 
coat at the gas station as collateral. And even then the geezer 
there only lets us have a gallon. 

Still, that’s how it is with Moonie. Money and him stick to- 
gether only marginally longer than it takes an Arab to cycle 
through Golders Green. He gives it away, throws it away, loses 
it and, for all I know, wipes his arse with it if there’s nothing else 
handy, It is the same with all his possessions, in fact. 

Now, when he wants something, he has to have it immediately. 
Like on the spot. Even if it means borrowing the mazuma from 
whoever is unluckly enough to be within grabbing distance at the 
time. On the other hand, once he gets hold of whatever it is he 
wants to get hold of, he is only interested in it for a few days. He 
plays with it, then he forgets all about it. I do not mean by this 
that he is like a small child at Christmas, spoilt with too many 
toys—although obviously something like this does enter into it. 
No, what I mean is that he really does not need much to live on 
or with. Because this is a geezer who, if he is not out on the piss, 
or wreaking havoc here and there, spends most of his time at 
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home in bed watching TV and listening to Jan & Dean on the 
stereo. And this is certainly not the high life as I understand it, 
I am sure he does not ever stop to think about it, but what I be- 
lieve is that the experience of things is far more important to 
Moonie than the possession of things. True, this is very easy to 
say when you are talking of someone who has enough ackers to 
buy virtually anything and anyone in the world. Nevertheless, I 
think it is the truth, and, in his own way, Moonie is an ascetic. 

To show you what I mean, let me tell you about one time in 
Atlanta when Moonie buys a really gorgeous Rolex watch and 
has to pay at least 5,000 dollars for it. It has diamonds set all 
around the dial and all in all it does look a picture. What hap- 
pens on the afternoon he buys it is that nothing will do but 
he wants to go ice skating, and the next thing we know it’s off 
down the ice rink, hire the skates and fall flat on our bums. At 
this stage, Moonie realises that on his wrist he has 5,000 dollars 
worth of wristwatch, so what does he do but find the nearest 
chick and give her the watch to hold for him and what does she 
do, of course, but take it on the toes with same watch. What is 
more, Moonie is quite aggrieved that this bint should disappear 
with his watch because all he does is to trust her, It never occurs 
_ to him to ask the receptionist to take care of it for him. 

All right, you can say, that is just a flash rock star with more 
money than sense. But Moonie reports this loss to the local cops 
and they, all credit to them, find the chick and the watch after a 
couple of days. But Moonie asks them not to take any proceed- 
ings against the bird which, I suppose, does count for something. 

More than that, I several times see Moonie giving things away 
when he does not know that anyone is witnessing the giving and 
from this I deduce that his giving under these circumstances is 
100% genuine and is not done so that everyone will say what 
a truly wonderful person he is. After all, no one who wishes to 
be thought of as truly wonderful behaves in the manner of Keith 
Moon. 

There is a time in London once when Moonie and Kim and 
me and my lady, Jill, all go out to the movies one night. It is a 
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double horror bill at the Odeon in the King’s Road, Chelsea. 
We clock the first movie, which is all about bints who turn into 
lizards at the drop of a hat and who, quite honestly, are better 
looking as lizards than they are as bints. Next, we're half way 
through the second movie when I look round and realise that 
there is no sign of Moonie. I do not worry at this stage as I cal- 
culate that he goes to take a leak but, when after half an hour, 
there is still no sign of my employer, then I begin to feel con- 
cerned. Mind you, I still would not do too much about it but 
for the fact that Kim is starting to become somewhat agitated, 
so we all decide that we should abandon the movie and find 
Moonie. 

Once we are out of the cinema, we split up after arranging to 
meet back outside the foyer. Each of us goes to a different pub 
because it is a pound to a pinch of shit that Keith is in a pub— 
assuming, that is, that he is not in the slammer. I am assigned 
in this plan to check the Six Bells, which is a pub with a bit of 
a disco attached to it and is quite famous in the fifties when tra- 
ditional jazz is all the rage. 

I stroll into the Bells and have a good look around, checking 
out all the punters as carefully as I can without appearing too 
nosey and, of course, I take a special interest in the birds present 
because, although Kim is with Moonie tonight, that is not a guar- 
antee that he will not look elsewhere for a bit of pulling, espe- 
cially if he has a few bevvies. But on this occasion I cannot see 
Moonie anywhere and I am about to call it a day when I see a 
very scruffy geezer indeed wearing three overcoats and sitting 
in a dark corner. And who is with this scruffy geezer but Keith 
Moon, just returning from the bar with a couple of drinks. Now 
this is a fairly surprising sight, what with the scruff’s boots being 
tied up with string, his cap being greasier than a Greek salad 
and his beard full up with last year’s Salvation Army Christmas 
dinner. So I decide not to make myself known as soon as I see 
them but to watch from a distance, and this is what happens. 

Moonie and the scruff are chatting away about the govern- 
ment and politics, although what Moonie knows about politics 
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you can write on a midget’s shirt button. As they’re talking, the 
scruff starts to rummage around in his pockets, which takes a 
fair effort when you consider that he has three overcoats in 
which to rummage. After some time, his eyes take on that 
triumphant look and he eventually comes up with a filthy old 
sock which he holds up to his face. I think to myself bloody hell, 
he’s going to blow his nose in it but what it is is not a sock at all 
but one of those very old-fashioned rope lighter things, with a 
piece of rope passing through a gunmetal tube with a wick and 
a flint attached. What happens is that you twirl the flint-wheel, 
and with a bit of luck the rope eventually catches fire and you 
can light your cigarette with it—if, that is, you still have the 
energy to smoke the cigarette once you’ve got the rope on fire. 

The scruff starts to twirl the flint wheel and a few feeble 
sparks fly here and there, none of them too near the rope which 
is meant to be ignited. I can see, and Moonie can see, that there 
is no way this lighter is going to light the scruff’s cigarette and 
the entire operation is somewhat pathetic to behold. After a de- 
cent interval of time, Moonie outs with his lighter, which is solid 
gold and Dunhill and must be worth at least a couple of hundred 
quid, and gives the old boy fire for his cigarette. 

Well you can see that the old scruff is quite taken by Moonie’s 
Dunhill, so what does Moonie do? Only grabs the scruff’s mitt, 
presses the Dunhill into it and says: 

“Look, I don’t give a fuck whether you keep this or flog it. I 
don’t mind what you do with it.” Then he reaches out and takes 
the old scruff’s rope-and-flint contraption and continues “Let 
me take your lighter. It is worth more to me because this is a 
memorable evening for me.” 

I have to confess that I am somewhat ashamed to be earwig- 
ging on this conversation because this is one of those private 
moments that are nobody else’s business. So I sidle away and 
then go back to Moonie pretending that I only just enter the pub 
and am very pleased to find him. By the time I do this, the old 
scruff stuffs the Dunhill away as quickly as possible, hardly dar- 
ing to believe his luck, and Moonie says not a word to me about 
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the exchange. He just drinks up, says goodbye to the scruff and 
leaves the pub with me. 

A similar happening to this, but not nearly so private, oc- 
curred when we once run into an American guy in Old Compton 
Street, Soho. This is in the very early days when the band’s man- 
agers have a small office in Curzon Street. Now there are no 
decent pubs near Curzon Street so what you have to do for a 
good bevvy is wander off toward Soho and this is something we 
find ourselves doing fairly regularly. This time we’re in a pub 
called the Admiral Duncan and in comes this American guy who 
is dressed entirely like a tramp. I say that he is dressed this way 
because despite the clothes, it does not seem to me that he is a 
tramp proper. For a start he is quite young—about 30—and he 
does not have that hopeless look about his face. 

He comes up the bar where we’re standing, that’s me, Moonie 
and the geezer who is doing all Moonie’s chauffeuring at the 
time and he orders up a drink. Moonie, hearing the guy’s strong 
American accent, asks him where he is from and, before we 
know what is happening, there is a conversation going on. This 
geezer explains to Moon: 

“No, I am not a tramp. I am a hobo.” It seems that he spends 
many years travelling the world and whichever interesting place 
you can think of, this hobo is there one time or another—or at 
least says he is. You may gather by now that Moonie is quite a 
romantic at heart and he is genuinely impressed by all this talk 
of foreign parts and it is clear to me that he really takes a shine 
to this hobo. 

I take quite a shine to him too, not least because he does pay 
for his round of drinks, even if he is paying for it with what 
seems to be like his last few quid in the world. 

By the time chucking-out time comes, we are all having a 
great time and do not feel inclined to return to the office in 
Curzon Street, and Moonie wishes to visit the Playboy Club and 
to take this hobo geezer with him. Despite his protests, and it 
does seem that he does not wish to seem like a hanger-on, we 
all jump into the limo and drive up to Park Lane. At this stage 
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I can hear you ask how we are going to get a bloke dressed up 
like a tramp into the Playboy Club because although the Play- 
boy Club is by no means the most exclusive place in the world 
it does not encourage tramps among its members. But, of course, 
the only reason that the Playboy Club does not encourage 
tramps among its members is that tramps are not apt to have 
too much ready spending cash and if they do tramps will be 
most welcome to become Playboy Club members and, no doubt, 
the bunnies too will grow accustomed to the smell of trambo 
clothing—and even get to like it. 

Yes, it is quite remarkable what the judicious application of 
relatively small sums of cash money can achieve and within no 
time at all we are well inside the Playboy Club, complete with 
American hobo. And once inside the disco, we proceed to give 
our friend an extremely fine meal which includes a great deal 
of champagne and not a little brandy to help it down. From 
what I recall, which is not entirely crystal clear, there is also a 
vast quantity of Turkish Delight involved and all this is served 
by very enthusiastic bunnies who flutter around and give the 
famous rock star much attention, despite his scruffy friend. 

During the course of our conversation it turns out that our 
newly found mate plans to sleep out rough tonight on account 
of having nowhere to stay and no money to purchase sheets and 
blankets, let alone a bed. So Keith has a quiet word with the 
limo chauffeur, who glides off with hardly a cocked eyebrow in 
Moonie’s direction. 

When the times come to split and our hobo is saying thanks 
very much and so on and so forth, but goodbye all the same, 
Moonie suddenly says: 

“No, no, dear boy. You’re coming with us. A few brandies, 
that’s what we all need.” And nothing will do but we must fol- 
low Moonie down the street where the limo and the chauffeur 
are waiting for us. We pile into the car and drive all of three 
hundred yards down the road before pulling up at the forecourt 
of the Inn on the Park, which may not be quite the most expen- 
sive hotel in London but will certainly do until the most ex- 
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pensive has a few free rooms. Whatever else, this is not a hotel 
in which you will expect to rub shoulders, or anything else much, 
with hobos such as our American mate. 

It transpires that what comes off here is that Moonie only 
goes and sends the chauffeur to this hotel to book a room for 
the scruff—and not just any room at that, but the Wellington 
Suite, so called on account of this is the room in which the man- 
agement would like the Duke of Wellington to kip if they can 
find him, which of course they cannot as he is dead several hun- 
dred years. 

Now, just in case you’re wondering how easy it is to get a real 
A1 genuine trambo into the Inn on the Park, especially remem- 
bering that we have some difficulty in same manoeuvre at the 
Playboy Club and require the distribution of several dirty notes 
around the place, let me tell you that I am truly amazed at the 
civility with which Moonie and the scruff are greeted by one — 
and all at this rather ugly modern hotel. But then it only takes 
me a few moments to remember that Moonie and his mates stay 
many times at this Inn and, although they destroy the fixtures 
and much of the fabric each time they stay, what they do do well 
is to lubricate the palms of the flunkeys with great efficiency 
and always pay for whatever damage and mayhem they cause. 
Readies in the pocket have a most wonderfully soothing effect 
on all types of groveller and flunkey and Moonie only has to 
poke his hooter round the door in Reception to be surrounded 
by many uniformed greeters, mostly Irish and Spanish, making 
with the: 

“Tis yourself Mr. Moon and very good to see you to be sure, 
to be sure. And that.” and: 

“Mr. Moon! Is very hood to see you ahain. I ope you are 
estay long?” Then the manager himself appears and he adds: 

“Mr. Moon, sir. What a pleasure. How is your good wife? 
Your mother? Dog? Parrot? Cat?” 

The upshot of all this crawling is that a flunkey is summoned 
to take the American scruff up to his room, though the flunkey 
is marginally surprised that the hobo has no suitcases with him. 
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We all follow and I have to tell you this, that I stay in some 
of the best hotels in the world in my time with The Who, but 
I do not stay in many accommodations that beat the Inn on the 
Park for sheer expensiveness. There is plenty of super luxury in 
the Wellington Suite, with no little period furniture and a giant 
four poster bed that even impresses Moonie, and I can see him 
eyeing it as if to say: 

“How can I get this bed out of here and down to my gaff in 
Chertsey?” 

This bed is not much smaller than the USS America and at 
each corner there is a bloody great brass cannon, presumably 
to make the Duke of Wellington feel at home when and if he 
clocks in. 

We put the hobo into this bed and that really is all there is to 
this particular episode in Moonie’s life—except that, about a 
week after these events, the office receives a letter from the hobo, 
and this is quite likely the only thank you letter Moonie ever 
receives in his thirty-odd years—though many people who 
should know much better owe him a fucking sight more than 
thank you letters. In the letter the hobo says that he writes to 
- the Daily Express, which is a large and ailing British daily news- 
paper, but the Daily Express does not publish this letter or fol- 
low it up in any way, which may be because the newspaper is 
about dead on its feet or may be because no one at the Daily 
Express can believe that the story is true. 

Which, of course, it is. 


Don’t Throw 
Your Love Away 


There is no question at all but that Keith Moon only ever loves 
one woman in his life and that this woman is Kim. The only real 
_ question is whether there is anyone else he treats worse than Kim 
—apart, that is from some of the scrubbers whom he passes 
through in the course of his career. But then such scrubbers ex- 
pect short shrift and do not know how to behave if anyone shows 
them anything other than a very bad time indeed. 

Of course, there are some who will say that Moonie loves 
Annette, whom he takes up with after Kim leaves, just as much. 
But it is my opinion that he feels differently about Annette, and 
the fact that he is altogether more civilised toward her, and more 
together with her, than ever is the case with Kim is on account 
of Kim’s leaving teaches Moonie a most severe lesson. He does 
not wish that Annette should repeat this lesson, namely that it is 
extremely cold out there without a woman to lean on. 

One thing I notice about women in rock is that many of them 
have similar characteristics. For example, large numbers of rock 
women come from what you might call middle class, or at least 
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comfortable background, with mothers and fathers who have 
considerably fixed ideas when it comes to dope, screwing and 
fraternising with undesirables of inferior classes. Now this does 
not only apply to Britain, though I confess that the class defini- 
tion is more significant in this country than it is elsewhere—be- 
cause that is the sort of country Britain is. I do not know whether 
these chicks get to hang around rock stars because they like the 
music mainly, or whether it is because same stars are forbidden, 
exciting and liable to fuck indiscriminately. Maybe they are so 
used to being treated as little women at home that it is attractive 
and desirable to be treated like a piece of shit by some Herbert 
who makes a million teenies wet their knickers and probably 
doesn’t bath too often either. I concede that many rock women 
must stay with their respective men for many different reasons, 
and, while some are ever loving wives and mothers to the rock 
stars’ sprogs, others are girlfriends and yet others scrubbers. But 
if you examine all these women closely you will see that many 
of them have similar backgrounds—and not the sort of back- 
ground you will normally associate with the sort of life up-and- 
coming rock stars indulge in before they up-and-come. 

Moonie’s Kim is no exception to this tendency. She is the quiet 
and respectable daughter of a quiet and respectable family and 
you will quite easily mistake her old man for a retired major or 
naval commander. Her mum, at least, is more of a suitable 
mother-in-law for Moonie because, anyway at the time I know 
her, she is quite partial to a few bevvies herself. 

What Kim does have going for her in addition to being quiet 
and respectable—if you like that sort of thing—is that she is 
extremely beautiful and very nice with it. She and Moonie get 
together when they are very young indeed and when I first meet 
her, they have a baby, Mandy, who cannot be much more than 
one year in age, and they are living in a small flat above a car 
showroom in Highgate, North London. This is not at all the sort 
of flat you will associate with a rock and roll drummer who al- 
ready has two smash hits to his credit. It is more the sort of flat 
you will think is lived in by a family of alcoholic badgers en- 
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gaged in the manufacture of pasta and tomato sauce. But then 
Moonie’s money is being used at this time to support The Speak- 
easy, and it is well known that The Speakeasy is a very worthy 
cause indeed, if somewhat demanding when it comes to moolaw. 

The night I first experience this flat, and meet Mandy and 
Kim, Keith insists that I accompany him after a night out. By 
the time we arrive at the front door, Keith loses his door keys 
and leans upon the doorbell, which makes a very pretty BING- 
BONG sound until the door is opened by a stunning blonde with 
a turned-up nose. This apparition looks like it just calls in from 
St. Tropez, and I begin to wonder how I am going to tap this 
supply of French au pair girls when Moonie says: 

“Dougal, dear boy, this is Kim. Kim . . . Dougal,” and he 
accompanies this grandly- “spoken fatradaction with an expansive 
sweep of his arm. 

So this is Kim, I think and I am most impressed—though I do 
wonder what such a delightful-looking bird sees in such a geezer 
as Keith Moon. 

We go into the flat and Keith starts to show me round. In her 
bedroom, Mandy, who as I previously mention is around the one 


_ mark, is standing up in her cot, grinning and shaking the cot’s 


structure wtih a great deal of malice aforethought. In fact, the 
cot is rattling so violently that it must fall right over if it is not 
for the electrical flex with which Moonie previously ties the cot 
to a central heating radiator. I can see that in the matter of de- 
struction, this is a little girl that takes after her father. 

In Moonie’s bedroom, I see that there is very little in the way 
of furniture. The bed is flat on the floor and what serves as a 
wardrobe for Moonie and Kim’s threads is a piece of wire strung 
across a curtained-off alcove. 

“Listen, Moonie,” I ask, laughing, “what’s the bed doing on 
the floor?” 

“That,” eh Kim, “is when he came in feeling fruity and 
jumped on me.’ 

“Yeah,” adds Moonie. “The legs all broke.” 

As we approach the living room, on the next leg of this guided 
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tour of Moonie’s stately home, I become aware of a strange smell, 
and when we enter the living room the smell is quite overpower- 
ing. It does not take me long to work out that this smell arises 
from the many piles of animal droppings dotted around the place 
and it is quite clear that these droppings are the efforts of a small 
fox that peers out from behind a speaker. This is by no means a 
large fox. In fact it is a small fox; a baby fox which seems to be 
most endearing, and which Keith explains lives in the loudspeak- 
ers of the sound system. But what I believe is that no matter how 
endearing the fox is, it cannot make up for the dreadful smell of 
fox shit that permeates everywhere. 

It is clear that Kim does her best to keep the place as respec- 
table as possible, at least to look at, but, what with supporting 
The Speakeasy, she is losing the battle accounting for most of the 
housekeeping, what with the spaghetti stains on the chaise longue 
and what with the miniature foxy creature squatting down here 
and there. 

For all I know, it is the cold looks I give this place that cause 
Keith to decide that with all his money in the world he will set 
us both up as second-hand car dealers. The total of all Keith’s 
money in the world at this time is £2,000 and it is this sum that 
we take down to the car auctions, where Moonie’s flower power 
fashions cause several rude comments and many turned lips 
amongst the car sharks present. After the auctions, at which we 
fail to spot the car that will make our fortunes and so enable 
Moonie to decorate his flat, I take Keith home to my mother’s 
house and she is so taken by him that she gives him a large gilt 
picture frame, with no picture in it. Keith accepts this gift cour- 
teously and returns to his flat in Highgate, where a considerable 
ruck ensues. At the height of the ruck, Moonie picks up a cham- 
pagne bottle and hurls it at Kim. She ducks and the bottle ends 
up embedded in the wall of the living room. Whereupon Moonie 
cements it firmly into the wall with Polyfilla, then carefully nails 
the gilt frame around it. This champagne bottle and Polyfilla 
masterpiece shapes up better as a piece of art than many of the 
things that may be observed in modern art museums around the 
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world, and it is always much admired by visitors to Moonie’s 
gaff. 

It must be clear from this that the Moonie/Kim domestic 
set-up is not such an arrangement as recommended by marriage 
guidance counsellors and other such people who have expert ad- 
vice to offer on this and similar subjects. The home is by no 
means as fastidiously maintained as those in the TV commer- 
cials. Not many cosy evening are spent playing draughts. Not 
much Ovaltine is served up around bedtime at ten thirty. Moonie 
does not spring through the front door at the appointed hour, 
just in time for a delicious gourmet meal as dictated by the 
editors of women’s magazines. In fact, during the time I know 
Moonie and Kim they lead a very haphazard life indeed, in 
which all the rules for a stable and successful marriage are 
bunged right out of the window. For a kick-off, they spend a 
great deal of time apart—not least because if Moonie takes it 
into his head to go on a binge, it will never occur to him that he 
should take Kim along too. And even if he does, it is probably 
the last thing that she will wish to do anyway. Nor is she likely 
to wish to accompany him when he is jumping about dressed up 
_ as Adolf Hitler or walking across other people’s tables in restau- 
rants. 

Moreover, they have very different temperaments. While 
Moonie is a complete lunatic, Kim is basciaily shy and quiet— 
though I am not saying that she doesn’t enjoy a jolly-up as much 
as the next bint when the occasion calls for it. She is quite partial 
to parties and clubs and a lively social life—but she is normal 
about it. She talks to her friends and does not throw beer at 
them. 

So, if she is so shy and normal, why does she marry Keith? 
The answer to this is that she marries Keith when they are both 
very young and do not know any better, and when Keith does 
not have a reputation to live up to. At the time, he is just about 
opening his account as a great rock and roll drummer and she 
is making early inroads upon the modelling game in Bourne- 
mouth. Now Bournemouth, while it is not the dullest town in 
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Britain—especially in the summer when it is filled to overflowing 
with foreign bints all learning English and various other things 
too—certainly does not rival New York or London in the excite- 
ment stakes. So when the young Bournemouth model meets the 
up-and-coming rock and roller, who at this time has plenty of 
looks, personality and charm, it is practically love at first sight. 
At this time, Moonie is not as outrageous as later, partly because 
he does not have the dough to be outrageous with and partly 
because he is not famous enough to get away with the sort of 
stunts he is able to pull later on in life. 

Whatever anyone says, there is no doubt that they love each 
other and it seems to me that this is the case throughout their 
married life. As time goes on, however, they find it increasingly 
difficult to live with each other and this is basically Moonie’s 
fault. Most of the time he does not regard himself as married or 
as having any connection with anyone else that requires him to 
consider their feelings. He fails to execute the most basic cour- 
tesies—such as telephoning to say that he will be late. Three 
months late. Many’s the time Kim produces a meal that must be 
thrown out some two hours later—only for Moonie to stroll in 
and ask: 

“Where’s my fucking dinner?” 

And, because of the sort of girl she is, Kim usually cooks up 
something fresh. 

One time I remember Moonie taking Kim out to The Speak- 
easy. What usually happens under these circumstances is that she 
quietly sidles off to chat with her mates while he commits em- 
barrassing mayhem elsewhere in the club. In The Speakeasy, 
there are usually people Kim knows, whether they are modelling 
mates, musicians’ wives and girlfriends, or whatever. On this 
occasion, Moonie becomes totally out of his bonce with liquor 
and winds up hurling his dinner, and everyone else in sight’s, up 
in the air. At this time, which is the Swinging Sixties, when we 
all never have it so good, such dinners cost approximately a fiver, 
which in those days is some dough. 

Around about five o’clock in the morning, the management 
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and staff of the club decide that all they wish to do is slide be- 
tween the sheets, so they suggest to Moonie that he should gather 
up his cohorts and direct himself homewards. When we arrive 
there, everyone is as knackered as the management and staff of 
The Speakeasy, and I am just about dozing off into dreamland 
when I am awakened by a great shouting and carrying on. It is 
emanating from the region of Moonie’s room and it sounds some- 
thing like this: 

“Kim! Wake up! I want something to eat! I’m fucking hungry. 
How about grilling us a steak . . .” 

And she does it. She has to. Because it’s just not worth the 
refusal and its ensuing chance that Moonie will wreck the place, 
wake Mandy up and so on. 

This may lead you to believe that this Kim is nothing more 
than a sort of female doormat and that she deserves everything 
she gets if she will not stand up for herself. But it is not as sim- 
ple as that. She is a spirited girl and on many occasions she 
stands up for herself most effectively. Remember what we are 
talking about here is real physical danger. For his size, Moonie 
is impressively strong and when he is out of control—either be- 
_ cause he is angry or because he is out of it—he is perfectly capa- 
ble of inflicting great hurt on all and sundry. 

Kim copes with this well, but she has the disadvantage of hay- 
ing to worry about Mandy, who is by no means large enough to 
stick up for herself. 

This is well demonstrated by the Great Spaghetti Aggrava- 
tion. Now I notice this before—that grub and aggravation often 
go hand in hand—not only in the Moon household, but else- 
where too. How many husband/wife argy-bargies do you know 
of that start over who is making too much noise with the a.m. 
Kelloggs? The Great Spaghetti fiasco occurs when Joan, Kim’s 
mother, cooks up a great pot of pasta one time when she is in 
residence at Tara. Joan is not a bad chef at all and her spa- 
ghetti is renowned far and wide. What is more, the kitchen at 
Tara is perfect for cooking spaghetti—and anything else come 
to think of it—because it is huge and very well-equipped. Most 
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of the operative devices are contained in a large island right in 
the middle of this very large room. 

At the time that Joan produces the pot of spaghetti, Kim, 
Mandy and I don our bibs and tuckers, but Moonie, as usual, is 
nowhere to be seen. 

So, just as the first forkful is pointed in the general direction 
of my stomach, who should walk in but Moonie. I can see im- 
mediately that he is not happy. Worse than that, I can see that 
he is extremely unhappy—and this is indicated by his almost 
comically sulky face. I never discover the reason for this face, 
but straight away he starts in on Kim. 

“Where’s my caftan?” he asks belligerently. “I thought you 
were going to get it cleaned.” 

So Kim tells him where it is. 

“It’s not there,” he replies. “I’ve looked. It’s not there.” 

This is one of those times when at least one out of the two 
people present is determined to have a ruck, and it is well known 
under these circumstances that there is nothing anyone can do to 
stop same ruck from occurring. It is like trying to halt a Sher- 
man tank with a water pistol. There are roughly three more ex- 
changes of words. Then Moonie seizes a milk bottle and slings it 
at Kim. It doesn’t hit her, but it does shatter against the wall and 
a shard of glass flies out and cuts Mandy’s face. 

Naturally enough, Kim jumps up to attend to Mandy and 
while she is doing so she gives Moonie quite an earful to the 
effect that he is one of the world’s most unpleasant people and 
that it is possible that his mother and father were not entirely 
married when he was born. For someone usually so quiet, she 
is very eloquent on this occasion and, at one stage, seems quite 
likely to support her eloquence with considerable physical vio- 
lence. When it seems appropriate, I leap up and remonstrate 
with Moonie. 

“Leave it out,” I say—but that is as far as I get because 
Moonie rounds on me and makes like Genghis Khan after his 
team loses at home. BOFF! he goes on my earhole, which 
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causes me a ringing in the head and persuades me to retaliate 
with a roundhouse left—not, unfortunately, before I fall against 
the handle of the spaghetti pot. It is quite extraordinary how 
large an area a small quantity of oily spaghetti can cover, and 
it is well known that the most effective method of spreading 
such pasta over a kitchen floor is for two full grown adults to 
roll around in it trying to strangle each other. Moreover, this 
activity is noted for its deleterious effect upon expensive clothes 
—though, needless to say, this particular phenomenon is irrele- 
vant to Moonie on account of he dresses like a rubbish tip at 
home. I, on the other hand, am wearing a new pair of strides of 
which I am quite proud and which cost me a few bob. The spa- 
ghetti, and especially the Bolognaise sauce, do these strides no 
favours whatsoever. 

Mandy is crying. Kim is crying. Joan is crying—or so it 
seems, though looking back, it may be that she is just aggravated 
that her meal is ruined. After some struggling, commonsense 
prevails and the fight ceases. Moonie stalks from the kitchen 
looking like an atomic bomb attack on an Italian restaurant— 
then, two hours later, walks back in right as rain and twice as 
noisy. 

No, Kim is by no means a doormat—especially when it comes 
to protecting Mandy. 

This Mandy is indeed a charming girl, and I know her from 
the time she is very small up until she is just about a teenager. 
She is bright, good at school and very quick on the uptake. She 
has no particular affinity for rock and rollers and their lifestyle 
and is far more interested in such subjects as are dear to the 
hearts of many female sprogs, by which I mean horse riding 
and ponies and so on. 

She does not have very much time for Moonie, which is not 
surprising because he is not exactly the ideal father. Indeed he 
starts off his paternal career by forgetting that Mandy is about 
to be born, because just at that time he is tripping on acid and 
is not entirely sure who he is, let alone where he is or where he 
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should be. It takes him two days to visit Kim after the baby is 
born, and even then he seems somewhat hazy about the purpose 
of his visit to the hospital. 

Things do not improve much after this first encounter be- 
tween father and daughter. For a kick off, Mandy sees very 
little of her father for, even when he is at home and not on 
tour, Moonie is constantly engaged in foolhardy schemes and 
the wholesale distribution of destruction. And when he is at 
home, Moonie is not especially enthusiastic about Mandy—or 
about any other child for that matter. This may be because 
children tend to be the centre of attraction and this militates 
against Keith’s occupying that position. 

Moreover, when Moonie is at home there is always plenty of 
rucking between him and Kim, and Kim usually comes off worst 
in this domestic sport. Mandy soon figures that it is Kim who 
does the looking after and provides the love and affection and 
attention which all children need to have. 

So when she witnesses her mother receiving much GBH on 
the ears, not to mention actual GBH on various other areas of 
her person, it does not take Mandy long to develop a dislike 
of the perpetrator of same GBH. As a result, Kim attempts to 
keep Mandy away from Moonie as much as possible, and all 
the usual functions of having a child, such as taking her to 
school, attending school plays, and so on are carried out by 
Kim and, occasionally, by me. 

By the time I am well established as Moonie’s man, the rot 
is well set in his marriage and I find myself in a difficult po- 
sition. Moonie often locks himself away in his room for days 
and nights on end and Kim sleeps on the living room sofa 
rather than go near him. Quite often she asks me to go out for 
a meal with her, or down to the pub for a few quiet bevwvies, 
simply to get away from the house and enjoy a normal kind 
of evening. Of course, I am very sympathetic to Kim’s position, 
but on the other hand I both like Moonie and am employed by 
him to be his man. This experience, hurtling between the pair 
of them like Mercury, the bleeding winged messenger, being as 
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diplomatic as possible, equips me excellently for a stint in the 
Foreign Office, and one of these days I must apply to become 
the next ambassador to Iran or Ireland. These diplomatic mis- 
sions, I am sure, are partly responsible for the marriage lasting 
as long as it does, though it is clearly doomed even when I first 
meet Kim. | 

Things come to a head one day after a real humdinger of a 
ruck, complete with doors slamming like machine gun fire. Kim 
turns to me and screams: 

“That’s it! I’ve had it. I’m off!” 

Then her mother turns to me and screams: 

“That’s it! ’'ve had enough. I’m off too!” 

And I find myself screaming: 

“That’s it! Enough. I’m off too.” 

What happens is that I cart Kim off to her father’s place in 
Bournemouth, where it turns out that I am welcome to stay, too, 
until I recover from a heavy overdose of Keith Moon. Now I 
know that Keith will immediately assume that I am at my 
parents’ place and will phone them day and night until I return. 
So I phone them myself and tell them to tell him that I am in 
Brighton and cannot be contacted. Poor old Joan is persona non 
grata at her old man’s place and she is undecided as to what 
to do. But we desert her and arrive in Bournemouth, where we 
get a very big hello from Kim’s father. He looks much like a 
retired tea planter, which is quite appropriate for Bournemouth 
which, I dare say, has the largest proportion of tea planters 
(retired) per head of population anywhere in the world. 

To cut a long story short, Kim and I commence to recuperate 
most effectively, what with the long walks along the beach and 
the generally relaxed air of this West Country resort. It is rather 
like recovering from shellshock after an over-long spell in the 
trenches. My parents contact me and tell me that they are de- 
luged with messages from Keith, most of which read: come 
back soon—all is forgiven. 

The days roll by and I soon begin to feel restless and in need 
of a little action. Plus I really do start to wonder if Moonie is 
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OK, because I know he is totally incompetent on his own. My 
mind is made up when Joan suddenly turns up and tells us 
that Keith is in a very bad way. It turns out that soon after 
we desert her, Joan realises she has nowhere else to go and 
returns to Tara and Keith and this is how she knows that he is 
falling apart. 

By this time, Kim is feeling a little remorseful and, as I say, 
I am ready to resume my duties. Add this to the fact that Joan 
is not welcome in the (retired) tea planter’s home, and it is 
enough to persuade us all to return to Chertsey and Tara House. 
Naturally, we arrange our transport so that we all arrive sepa- 
rately and however obvious this may seem to you, it fools 
Moonie. He is overjoyed at the coincidence that returns all his 
loved ones to him within a few hours of each other—and when 
his father turns up on a visit too, he practically bursts with joy 
and family sentiment. He is so happy that he becomes totally 
olivered and passes out for the best part of 24 hours. 

Well, soon after this, Kim realises that it is time for her to 
quit and on this subject she gets much sound advice from the 
well-known DJ, Ann Nightingale, and her husband, who are 
both very hip to Moonie and the misery that he puts Kim 
through. I think it is also at about this time that she meets Ian 
McLagan, the keyboard player, and he too helps her to realise 
that there is no future whatsoever in her relationship with 
Moonie. 

It is a massive break for Kim and it requires a great deal of 
determination, for there is no doubt that Moonie loves her and 
that she loves him. It is just impossible for them to live together. 
Nor is there any way that Moonie and Kim can sit down and 
talk things out. The only communicating Moonie ever does 
with Kim is via records, so that if they are in the middle of a 
ruck, Moonie will play: Don’t Be Cruel by Elvis. If he wants 
to make up, then it’s Be My Baby by the Chiffons. And if things 
reach a really tight pass, then it’s Elvis again with It’s Now Or 
Never. This may not be such a bad way of communicating at 
that, but it is somewhat limited unless you have a record library 
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of about the size of the BBC and WNET put together. 

So the day come when it is time for Kim to leave and, in 
truth, it is somewhat of an anticlimax. She simply waits until 
Moonie is asleep, then packs a case and takes it on her toes to 
a hotel near Heathrow Airport. 

At first, Moonie does not believe he is alone. He thinks it is 
just a matter of finding her, and I even have to drive around 
the streets of Chertsey one night with Moonie, completely pissed, 
calling out to Kim. Of course, I know exactly where Kim is but 
I sympathise with her decision and know that it is the right one. 
So I stay schtum and make out that I have not got any more 
clue than Keith as to where she is. 

In the following days and weeks it at last becomes clear to 
Moonie that Kim will not come back. For a while he becomes 
very maudlin and asks many questions such as: 

“Why am I such a bastard?” and “How could I do this to the 
only woman I’ve ever loved?” 

But to these questions there are no answers, or if there are 
then I do not know them. 

Eventually Moonie gets used to the fact that Kim is no longer 
there, and what he does is to behave exactly as if the marriage 
is still on. In other words he fucks as many women as he can 
wherever and whenever he can. And when he is not doing that, 
he causes as much aggravation as possible. It is exactly as if 
Kim is still around, except that everything is a little more fre- 
netic and obvious. Finally, it is as if Kim does not exist; as if 
Moonie never meets her and it is in this frame of mind that he 
meets Annette and she, I am sure, is the one who puts him right. 

But this is for sure: for the rest of his life Moonie becomes 
quite emotional if Kim is mentioned or if anything happens to 
remind him of Kim. Years later, for example, when Annette, 
Moonie and I are in Malibu and feeling hungry, we decide to 
go out for an Indian meal. At the last moment, Annette changes 
her mind, and Keith and I go off to a little Indian gaff we know 
in Santa Monica. The waitress appears. She is an extraordinarily 
beautiful Indian girl with jet black hair and dark glistening 
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skin. But she has very European features—even to the extent 
of a cute turned-up nose. In fact, she is a dead ringer for Kim. 
It is as if someone takes a photo of Kim and here is the nega- 
tive. Moonie says nothing at the time, but he looks quite strange 
and shocked and it is no surprise to me when, in the car on the 
way home, he bursts into tears. 

We never visit that Indian restaurant again. 


When Keith first meets Annette, he is going with a chick who 
has the unlikely monicker of Joy Bang. Unhappily for Joy, she 
refuses one night to accompany Keith to Tramp, on account of 
having to return to the USA the following day and wishing to 
appear her best when she arrives there. Naturally, Moonie seizes 
the chance to go out alone. He is only in Tramp a few moments 
before he first sets eyes on Annette and decides that she is the 
one for him. There is a problem, however. She is accompanied. 
Moonie’s solution is to slip one of the waiters a few quid to have 
Annette’s unfortunate companion ejected from the club. 

As is ever the case at Tramp, Moonie becomes totally blasted 
but nevertheless succeeds in taking Annette back to where he is 
staying, which is at Kit Lambert’s flat. Whether he simply doesn’t 
care that Joy Bang is in the flat when he turns up with Annette, 
or whether he is too pissed to remember that she is not due to 
leave for the airport until the morning, I cannot say. What I can 
tell you is that when I arrive at the flat to take Ms. Bang away, 
Moonie comes to the door looking absolutely shattered. 

“Dougal, dear boy,” he says. “What a night. P’'ve had to keep 
both the girls happy—and I’ve had to keep them apart. I even 
locked Joy in the wardrobe for a while. But,” he goes on, “wait 
until you meet Annette. Jesus Christ, Dougal, she is out of this 
world.” 

“Where is she?” I ask. 

“She’s just gone to get her things. She’s moving in. So get hold 
of Joy and on your bike to the airport, dear boy.” 

I am just about to obey these instructions when Annette her- 
self walks in, and I have to say that she is indeed a very beauti- 
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ful piece of art. Moreover, it seems to be clear that she and 
Moonie are already falling in love, which is excellent news for 
me because all the looning about with Keith is beginning to 
grind my system into small pieces. 

Shortly after this, Moonie and Annette leave for the States 
to visit Eric Clapton and it is on this trip that they decide to 
take up residence there, renting houses in Beverley Hills and 
Belair. Now when I say that Moonie and Annette fall in love, 
it is not the same sort of emotion as that which I witness be- 
tween Moonie and Kim. It is quite different, but it is none the 
less very powerful. Not powerful enough, however, to prevent 
Moonie going. back to his old ways, bevvying it up with the lads 
in LA and not bothering to phone home to say yes, no or how 
are you? 

But Annette copes with this far better than Kim. She is sur- 
prisingly calm and relaxed and maybe this is because she is 
Swedish and Scandinavians are known for their phlegmatic ap- 
proach to the problems posed by life and love. Mind you, if you 
or I had to live up there in the frozen north, eat the sort of rub- 
bish they eat and put up with the Swedish male mentality, which 
has all the subtlety of a reindeer with a bumble bee up its arse, 
then maybe we would display this same fatalism too. 

It is very hard to say exactly how Moonie’s relationship with 
Annette differs from that with Kim. It is true that all the time 
they are together they very rarely actually go out together, which 
is very similar to what happens with Kim. It is also true that 
Moonie often looks at Annette as if she is an extension of Kim. 
Soon after they first get together, for example, Annette changes 
her hairstyle, which is brown bobbed, and dies her barnet blonde. 
When I first see it, Moonie says: 

“Don’t she look just like Kim, Dougal?” To which the answer 
is “only a bit’—-and Annette is very dissimilar to Kim. She is 
entirely her own person. 

Of course, during the early days especially, Annette has to 
face many of the problems that Kim faces. There is never any 
money around, despite the huge earnings that are taking place. 
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It only takes Moonie a couple of nights to blow several thou- 
sand dollars, after which he turns up at the house and gives 
Annette $48.50. 

“Sorry, love,” he says. “That’s all there is. $40 for groceries 
and $8.50 for a few beers. OK?” And if there’s no money for 
food, there’s certainly no money for furniture. We have the sun- 
beds—but no mattresses, and instead of suntan oil, we’re reduced 
to coating ourselves with Annette’s salad dressing. 

Yet at this time, it is doubtful whether there is another drum- 
mer in the world earning as much as Keith Moon. 

Annette handles these mazuma shortages as well as she han- 
dles the emotional crises—though the time she actually witnesses 
Moonie screwing another bird, she is unable to maintain her 
cool. What happens is this: she opens the door to the study only 
to see Moonie flat-on his back with an old toad astride him and 
hammering away. Moonie, who is highly juiced at the time, 
looks up, grins, then speaks to the toad as follows: 

“Faster, love. Faster.” 

Annette burst into tears, rushes into my room and shrieks: 

“Look, Dougal, he’s fucking this chick in front of me! In our 
house!” There does not seem to be much that I can do about 
this state of affairs, although I do feel that it is somewhat out of 
order for Moonie to behave in this way. The matter is then taken 
out of our hands, for Moonie drags the toad into his and An- 
nette’s bedroom, locks the door and then continues the pork 
swordplay. It is only a few moments later that the sounds of 
Ride, Ride The Wild Surf come blasting out over the stereo 
and continue to blast out for over an hour. 

Believe it or not, the next afternoon all is forgiven and love 
reigns supreme once more. Even after this episode, Annette 
visits Keith every day when he checks into the Cedar Sinai 
Hospital, hoping for a cure for his depression and alcoholism. 
She is certainly a remarkable chick. 

The cure, incidentally, lasts as long as it takes us to get to 
the airport to check in for a flight back to London. When we 
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arrive at the desk, we discover that of the three of us booked, 
only one is booked first class—and that is me. 

“You must be fucking joking!” I say to the airline lackey, but 
even this display of English persuasiveness does no good. So 
while I am trying to rearrange the bookings, I tell the airline 
lackey to take Keith and Annette to the hospitality suite. With 
them out of the way, I proceed to lay greenbacks on every 
British Airways official in sight. Naturally, these greenbacks 
are well received, though I nearly lose my hand in the process 
and decide that it is probably safer to dangle an arm in a tankful 
of piranha fish than it is to dangle dollar notes in front of British 
Airways. 

With the first class seats safely secured, I return to Keith and 
Annette in the hospitality suite—only to discover that Keith 
does not need an aircraft in which to fly. He is already higher 
than Saturn, fuelled by a handful of valium and three vodka 
and tonics. My heart sinks into my boots, for I know what is 
going to happen. Sure enough, once we are in the plane, Moonie 
heaves into the champagne and orange and after two hours he 
is uncontrollable. He throws his meal all over everyone. He tries 
to get into the cockpit to advise the pilots as to how they should 
control the engines. He falls asleep for a couple of hours, then 
wakes up screaming: 

“YAHAAAAAAAA!!!!” so loud that the tailplane nearly 
drops off and I have a mild heart attack. When the captain an- 
nounces that we will be landing in 30 minutes, Moonie drowns 
out the PA system with his portable cassette machine playing 
the Lone Ranger theme. And when we finally hit the deck, he 
switches tapes, stands to attention in the aisle with his trousers 
round his ankles and the machine blaring out Land of Hope and 
Glory. Stone me if this last effort doesn’t receive thunderous 
applause from all our fellow passengers—though if you ask me 
this is not from any sense of patriotism, it is on account of the 
fact that everyone is so relieved that we land safe and sound 
despite having Moonie aboard. 
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Annette hardly bats an eyelid through all this. It just doesn’t 
seem to faze her in the slightest and she sticks with Keith right 
up until the very end. I understand, in fact, that at the time 
Keith dies, he and Annette are discussing getting married and 
the whole thing. Much as I love Keith, I would not wish him 
on my worst enemy as a husband. Though if anyone could carry 
it off, it would be Annette Walter-Lax. 


a 


I Can’t 
Help Muself 


There is no question but that Keith Moon has a powerful effect 
on many women and that a very surprisingly large percentage of 
female persons find him most acceptable. Nor are all these female 
persons slags, groupies, hookers and scrubbers. Many of them 
are bints who are quite at ease in the upper echelons of society, 
who are not short of the odd bob and who are quite restful upon 
the eyes. Of these, of course, there must be a number who are out 
for a bit of rough adventure before they find their Lord Sir Right, 
and perhaps the heir to the throne of England, and Moonie is 
able to provide such adventure—more, perhaps, than these bints 
are able to handle. How many women genuinely like or love 
Moonie for himself is debatable, though I personally and em- 
phatically place Kim and Annette in this category. 

Now, when I express surprise at how many chicks rate Moonie 
I do not intend to do him down or knock him in any way because, 
at least when he has got his act together, he is by no means the 
ugliest turkey in the world and is the possessor of a most en- 
gaging personality. The main problem is that he very rarely does 
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have his act together. Much of the time he lives like a creature 
created by the late H. G. Wells, emerging from his bed half 
shaven, eyes like piss-holes in the snow, and diving troglodyte- 
like into the nearest dimly lit bar where he takes on vast quantities 
of reviving medicines. At this stage his naturally engaging per- 
sonality tends to become submerged beneath the manic Moon 
searching continuously for laughs, mayhem and, maybe, amnesia. 
But even in this state, Moonie will come up trumps and, if there 
are any birds to be pulled, it is Moonie who will be doing the 
pulling—regardless of the competition. 

Early in his career as a movie star Moonie meets up with a 
young actor called Karl Howman, who is a nice enough bloke 
at that even if he is inclined to beat his breast about the strains 
and intricacies of the acting profession. As far as I am concerned 
Karl is good news because he is able to take the pressure off me 
in the matter of looking after Moonie, and I have many peaceful 
evenings and nights while Karl and Moonie are out on the town. 
Karl tells me that on one occasion he and a mate of his, a pro- 
fessional footballer of about the middle rank, meet Moonie in his 
suite at the Londonderry Hotel where they are joined by three 
young ladies. Like I say, the footballer is middle ranking, not 
bad-looking and is recognised here and there as a bit of a celeb- 
rity, though very junior to Moonie in this respect. Karl, though he 
is not Omar Sharif, is not Dr. Phibes either, which I only say by 
way of preamble to this story Karl tells me: Throughout the 
evening, Karl and the kicker are making concerted attacks upon 
the three birds, figuring that they must be in for a slice of beaver 
pie on account of Keith is completely ignoring the bints and is 
steadily becoming more and more inebriated. They do not seem 
to be doing too badly and are able to grasp various parts of the 
three bints’ anatomies, though always being careful to keep a 
free hand available for chucking back the brandies. It is perhaps 
a shame that they concentrate so hard on the free brandy-chuck- 
ing, because what happens is that they eventually pass out. 

The next morning Karl awakes to find that the late General 
Heinz Guderian is conducting a blitzkreig in the region of his 
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brains, but he is comforted by the knowledge that he is in a 
_ pleasantly comfortable bed and, as he can tell from sixth sense, 
that there is also present in this bed a body which may be able 
to offer him some shelter from the blitzkrieg. So he turns over, 
somewhat out of focus and sleepy, and feels about for the com- 
fort that this body may provide. Unfortunately, what his groping 
hand finds is not so much the soft and pliant contours of the 
female form, but the huge, hairy and well-muscled arsehole of the 
pro footballer who, when he senses that his arsehole is being 
tampered with, sits bolt upright and says, very savage: 

“Leave off, you stupid bastard, it’s me.” 

Well this is a great shock to Karl because, unlike many fol- 
lowers of the Thespian arts, he is strictly addicted to tampering 
with bints and is personally not in favour of playing with gentle- 
men. This shock causes Heinz Guderian to make a momentary 
retreat and enables Karl to focus the minces. What he sees is this: 

He and the pro kicker are warmly ensconced in the bed but 
Moonie and the three bints are tucked up together upon the 
floor, surrounded by cushions and covered with rugs, and it is 
quite evident from the movements taking place beneath these 
rugs that Moonie and the three chicks are playing most en- 
thusiastically upon each others’ pleasure domes and do not need 
or desire any assistance from Karl and the kicker. Naturally, it is 
extremely damaging to the actor’s ego to see that he is rejected in 
this way, and Karl does not care to watch Moonie at work a 
moment longer. But, just as he is trying to creep away, Moonie’s 
tousled and mischievous head bobs up from between an odd pair 


of legs: 
“Morning, Karl, dear boy. How about a spot of something 
to eat . . .” then, realising the irony of this statement, he adds 


cheekily: “Or at least a cup of tea to go with this delicious break- 
fast.” Then, with an evil wink, he resumes the kipper feast. 


This Karl is the recipient of many Moon pranks. For ex- 
ample, shortly after his night with the pro kicker, he finds 
himself being chased around the Blue Boar motorway restau- 
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rant—with Moonie, stark naked, doing the chasing in a very 
fearsome and realistic way, shouting all the while: 

“You're a fucking queer! You're bent! Just wait till I catch 
you, you fucking poove!” There is nothing too remarkable 
about this chasing and hollering, I suppose, except that it all 
takes place in broad daylight with a large audience of convent 
schoolgirls whose nuns are pausing at the Blue Boar for an 
innocent spot of lunch before resuming their journey northward. 

Unlike many of Moonie’s entourage, Karl at least tries to buy 
his round of medicine, though it is one of those strange 
contradictions that Moonie is rarely able to accept such offers 
and will rather stand the bill himself. One time, I find myself 
in company with Moonie and Karl in Manchester, which is a 
miserable sort of Northern city whose only saving grace is the 
fact that it is raining just about all the time. This means that 
there is no reason to stray very far from the comfort and 
warmth of the nearest bar or pub. But, in fairness to Manches- 
ter, it should be added that the city has many quite reasonable 
clubs and discos and one of these, Slack Alice’s, belongs to 
George Best, who is once rated as a handy man with his feet. It 
is really quite surprising how many Irish folk arrive in this 
country and commence to earn a living playing some sort of 
sport, but maybe this stems from centuries of practice at 
skipping about the bogs while the great British army hurls 
musket balls and hand grenades at them. At this time, there is 
an incipient romantic connection between Best and Lulu the 
miniature Scottish rock and roller and also present in Slack 
Alice’s is Dave Edmunds, who is highly skilled in the art of 
entertaining himself and his public. Moonie and Edmunds be- 
come mates while filming Stardust and because they are both 
dedicated to the perfection of medical science they cause the 
director of this movie no end of bother, what with being so 
pissed that they cannot remember where they are meant to be, 
or even who they are meant to be. Such amnesia is exacerbated 
by a game played between Moonie, Edmunds and Karl. One 
night, during an intensive course of Courvoisier, they decide 
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that they are dissatisfied with their film names and wish to be 
called Alvin Avalanche, Jet Powers and Deep Rivers. On set 
the next day, Moonie and Karl forget about this agreement, 
though Dave Edmunds remembers. When Michael Apted, the 
director of the movie, says something to Dave he finds that he 
is completely ignored. 

“Dave?” he says. “Dave! What’s the matter with you?” 

“My name,” replies Dave, “is Jet Powers. If you wish to 
speak to me, kindly remember that that is my name. Jet Powers.” 

“Ah, come on, man. Don’t piss about.” 

“Jet Powers,” says Dave quite adamantly. “But you may call 
me Jet.” 

So Apted is forced to call Dave Jet whenever he needs to 
communicate with him. This episode only reminds Moonie and 
Karl that they are supposed to be Alvin Avalanche and Deep 
Rivers and the scene is repeated with them. By this time, Apted 
rightly assesses that the cause of his stars’ attitude toward him 
is none other than the demon alcohol and he bans same substance 
from the set. 

This causes the make-up girls no end of problems on ac- 
count of the difficulty in matching the pre-ban facial colours 
to the post-ban colours and there are also many occasions when 
the camera operator is convinced that his apparatus is faulty 
and that there is a great deal of camera shakes going on when 
what is really going on is a great deal of Moonie and Dave 
Edmunds shake. This leads me to believe that what they need 
is a couple of crates of Lucozade, the well-known convales- 
cence drink that comes wrapped and sealed in orange cello- 
phane. When I appear on set with the Lucozade, Apted is 
delighted, believing that at last, when it comes to controlling 
Moonie and Edmunds, he has an ally. 

“Very good, Dougal,” he comments. “Thank you very much.” 
I turn to Keith and hand him one of the sealed bottles and 
although he looks a touch surprised, he knows me well enough 
to unscrew the top and take a good swig. He too says: 

“Very good, Dougal. Thank you very much.” But of course 
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he does not let on that the Lucozade is in fact a strong mixture 
of brandy and ginger, which is exactly the same colour as 
Lucozade, and is much more efficacious in restoring life to 
such as Moonie. I overcome the problem of the cellophane seal 
by paying the geezer in the shop a few quid to empty out the 
refreshing convalescence drink and refill and reseal the bottles 
in a convincing manner. Edmunds grows especially fond of this 
Lucozade and it keeps him very quiet indeed. 

However, this is an extremely large digression from Slack 
Alice’s which is what I start out trying to tell you about. Well, 
Moonie, Edmunds, Karl and I are only in Slack Alice’s on ac- 
count of being thrown out of the Manchester Playboy Club, 
and the reason we are thrown out of the Playboy Club is that 
Moonie has so much medicine on board that he suddenly takes 
it into his head that the bunnies there are real bunnies. He 
commences to spear them with his eating fork and to throw 
knives at them. This is considered very out of order, especially 
as Keith’s professional experience with drumsticks means that 
he is highly effective at short range with eating forks and knives, 
and these bunnies are suffering considerable damage to their 
bottoms. 

As I say, Karl is the sort of geezer who wishes to pay his own 
way, and this week he has his entire week’s wages on his per- 
son, which amounts to the grand total of £120. Now £120, 
though it is not exactly peanuts, is not a great deal of money 
when it comes to funding an evening out. But all through the 
evening, first at the Playboy and now at Slack Alice’s, Karl is 
going on as how this time he wishes to pay the bill. 

“Right, Dougal,” says Moonie. “If he wants to pay the fuck- 
ing bill, he can pay the fucking bill.” He turns to one of the 
waiters. 

“Champagne, dear boy. Over here. Dom Perignon. Four bot- 
tles to start with.” 

Up comes the champagne. Keith grabs hold of the first couple 
of bottles, fizzes them up and attacks everyone else at the table. 
Well, to cut a long story short, there’s champagne all over the 
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place and it’s not long before Lulu disappears out of range, 
shouting: 

“You're all bloody mad!” 

By the end of the evening, Karl comes up to me, the bill for 
all the damage shaking in his hand. 

“Here, Dougal,” he says, looking round to see if Keith can 
hear. “You couldn’t lend me a few quid, could you?” 

The point of this diversion from the subject of Moonie and 
bints is that whereas we are all instructed from an early age 
that to pull a bird requires that she gets much attention and is 
generally made to feel wanted by the puller, this is not what 
Moonie does, because just about every time that Moonie is out 
and about there is so much chaos and mayhem going on that 
no bint will be able to think that she is the centre of attention 
or that she is wanted much. Indeed, unless she is fairly thick 
skinned she will feel completely surplus to requirements until, 
of course, it is time for the pork sword to be exercised. Usually 
when this time comes, there is someone around who is quite 
happy to accept the sword. But if there isn’t, why then there are 
always the professionals who can be slipped a fatty, 

One day, during the time we are filming Stardust, Moonie 
gets Charlie the driver to take him along to Trader Vic’s in 
London to meet some mates. While everyone is there having a 
good jolly-up, Moonie feels the inclination to wave the magic 
wand—or at least to have something standing by in case he 
wishes to wave the wand later on in the evening. As it happens, 
there are no bints to hand so Moonie turns to Charlie and 
orders him to go out and find a couple of hookers. Now Charlie 
is not a connoisseur when it comes to chicks, and is not very 
practised at procuring hookers. So when he returns to Trader 
Vic’s, looking quite pleased with himself for succeeding in fol- 
lowing his master’s orders, he has with him two girls who are 
by no means satisfactory substitutes for Jane Fonda—or even 
Henry Fonda, if it comes to that—in the matter of good looks. 
In fact, what Charlie produces is a matching pair of woofers 
and when Keith clocks them he says to Charlie: 
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“Tell you what, Charles, be a good chap and keep them down 
your end of the table. Have a few drinks.” 

“Yes, Mr. Moon. Very good, Mr. Moon.” ; 

Even Moonie’s ardour is somewhat dampened by the presence 
of these two old dogs, but he does not seem to have the heart to 
actually give these boots the boot. Instead, he applies himself 
fervently to the medicine bottle and, for all I know, he is trying 
to cure his eyesight so that when he next looks at the hookers 
they will seem more attractive to meri But the cure is not entirely 
successful and the party decide to move onto Tramp. As every- 
one is about to leave, Charlie looks up and asks: 

“What about these ladies, Mr. Moon?” 

Moonie makes no comment on Charlie’s generous description 
but merely answers: 

“Bring them along, dear boy.” 

However, when the party arrives at Tramp, Moonie takes 
Charlie aside and instructs him to remain in the bar with the 
hookers while he and his mates have something to eat. 

“But Mr. Moon, I can’t do that,” protests Charlie. “What 
happens if they want to eat too?” 

“Give them some nuts, dear boy. Or possibly a bone.” And 
while Charlie is trying to work this one out, Moonie retires to 
stuff his gob in the restaurant. 

“Pacific prawns, dear boy,” Moonie commands the waiter. 
“And a bottle of champagne.” These Pacific prawns are very 
excellent indeed and Moonie proceeds to consume a consider- 
able number of the exotic shellfish—though not enough to 
justify his bill which comes to exactly £16,000. Moonie calls 
the waiter over. 

“Sir?” says the waiter, his voice cracking slightly. 

“These prawns, dear boy . . .” 

Yes) sir? 

“Gone up a bit haven’t they?” 

“Oh, yes sir!” 

“Appear to be about £400 each, dear boy.” 

Of course, it turns out that what Moonie is presented with is 
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a bill for his previous visits during the past six months. But 
even this is not acceptable to Moonie, who demands to see a 
management figure. For once, however, the management figure 
proves to be unyielding and will not listen to Moonie’s claims 
that he is a tax exile and is not even in the country during 
the past six months, let alone in Tramp. Now this is more or 
less the truth, and the reason for the massive bill is that when- 
ever any member of the rock and roll fraternity visits Tramp 
at this time, he or she puts his or her bill down to Mr. Moon’s 
account. These are the sort of friends that the rock and roll 
industry encourages, though I suppose it could be argued that 
this is only a fair response to the many pranks Moonie plays 
upon these people. 

Well, the bill does not appear to be much of a problem because 
Moonie just produces a cheque book and draws a cheque on an 
account that is not in use and has no money whatsoever in it. 
He signs the cheque with a flourish, adds a huge tip and presents 
it somewhat airily to the management figure, who grovels ap- 
propriately and retires triumphantly to his management lair. 
Moonie then moves the party on to Harry Nilsson’s flat, which 
is where he is staying, and on the way he picks up Charlie the 
driver and the two canine hookers. By now, fortunately, the 
brandies and the champagne achieve a small miracle and the 
two professionals do not seem to be such a bad prospect after 
all. At the very worst, they comprise an audience to which 
Moonie can perform, and so he decides to sing to them. Now 
Moonie does not possess much of a voice and in this respect he 
poses no threat to the established stars of rock and pop, but the 
song he chooses to sing is Harry Nilsson’s My Old Desk and this 
requires an anyway halfway decent voice. Consequently, the 
hookers are not impressed—especially as, unbelievable though 
it may seem, they do not have the faintest clue who Moonie is, 
even when it is explained that he is the drummer of The Who. 
This is because these working girls are heavily into Diana Ross 
and Tamla Motown. 

Eventually, despite the singing, Moonie hauls his tart off to 
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bed and proceeds to take up the services for which she is 
procured in the first place. And as he avails himself of these 
services, he pauses every now and then to slip on a different 
funny mask, so that whereas the chick starts off being screwed 
by Laurel and Hardy (in quick succession), she ends up having 
congress with many famous faces of stage and screen. Next 
morning, when the times comes for Moonie to settle his account 
with her, she asks for £20, which seems perfectly reasonable but 
which Moonie claims to be excessive. 

“After all, my dear, who else has been fucked by Laurel and 
Hardy, Buster Keaton, Harold Lloyd, Charlie Chaplin and Ben 
Turpin all in one night?” 

But the working girl is insistent and says that despite these 
favours which Moonie arranges for her, she feels that £20 is a 
very reasonable price. So, overcoming her protests that she works 
strictly for cash, Moonie outs with the same cheque book he 
uses to square away the Tramp account and gives her a dud 
kite for twenty quid. 

She goes away quite happy, though what she says about The 
Who when this kite bounces higher than the Eiffel Tower, I do 
not know. 


The problem about being on tour is that we are often re- 
quired to visit places which are only marginally more attrac- 
tive to us than Belsen and, what is worse, that we arrive in 
such places knowing no one at all, knowing nothing about 
their entertainment value and usually at such a time as every- 
thing is closed anyway. These are exactly the circumstances 
under which Moonie and the boys hit Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, one Sunday afternoon. 

It may be that Canada is a paradise for fishers, shooters, 
hikers, campers and other outdoor types, but it is certainly not 
the world’s centre as far as the study of female anatomy or even 
curative tinctures go. In fact, in these respects Canada is very 
backward and there are many followers of fashion who will tell 
you it is no more than a toilet. This view gains much sup- 
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port when we find that, apart from registering us and allowing 
us to enter our rooms, the hotel is closed down. The bars are 
locked up tight. There is no room service. On further enquiry 
we discover, too, that the whole of Edmonton is locked up 
and that we have as much chance of finding any form of enter- 
tainment this Sunday as we do of opening oysters with a bus 
ticket. However, the one porter on duty in the hotel has a certain 
look about him and, with the leverage of a fistful of dollars, I 
pry out of him the information that he personally knows the 
madame who runs the local massage parlour and that it is just 
faintly possible, given the price of course, that a small quantity 
of wine and spirits may be forthcoming. The only problem is 
that this ferrety porter is a little doubtful about Moonie, and I 
can see that he is wondering if Moonie will blow away his contact 
with the massage parlour by abusing the masseuses and, of 
course, this will greatly lower the porter’s future percentages. 
But it is quite remarkable how hotel porters the world over will 
trade long-term interests for short-term profits and another 
fistful of dollars procures the phone number we require. 

“Do not fret, dear boy,” Moonie says soothingly, “we will 
explain that we are IBM executives.” 

When I next see Moonie, he looks about as much like an 
IBM executive as he does like the Duke of Edinburgh. He is 
wearing his Noel Coward dressing gown, a pair of flamboyantly 
patterned shorts, orange flip-flops and an elegant lady’s diamante 
cigarette holder. Still, for all I know, this is how IBM executives 
—and maybe even the Duke of Edinburgh—dress when they 
are at home. 

“Dougal, dear boy,” Moonie commands, “fetch the cham- 
pagne.” 

“What with?” I ask. “I haven’t paid the bints yet.” 

“Then get some money, old chap. Run along to Regis and 
tell him I want 3,000 dollars.” 

This Regis is the tour accountant of the time and his second 
name is BOFF! Well that is what it sounds like and it is quite 
appropriate for any tour accountant since it is mazuma that 
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provides the muscle needed to boff the many people who 
require boffing during any Who tour. However, this is only 
the sound of his name and it may well be it is spelt something 
like Bough. 

“Regis,” I say, when I track him down, “Moonie wants 3,000 
bucks.” 

“Does he?” replies Regis, singularly unimpressed. “What does 
he want 3,000 dollars for? I mean, nothing in this toilet is 
open.” He looks to Bill Curbishley for support, but Bill is an 
old hand at this game and stays very schtum. Of course I omit 
to explain to Regis that what we hope will soon be open is six 
pairs of masseuses’ legs, for this is not the sort of argument that 
impresses tour accountants. 

“No,” continues Regis as he gains confidence, “tell him he 
cannot have 3,000 dollars.” Even Curbishley agrees that this is 
a sensible decision. But when I point out that the even more 
sensible decision will be to let Moonie have the dough on 
account of it is due him anyway, and he will go raving mad and 
smash the hotel, and perhaps the town, to pieces, which will 
cost a lot more than 3,000 dollars, if he does not have his way, 
then Bill and Regis agree to hand over the necessary. 

My next stop is the hotel porter and I swap 800 dollars for a 
few cases of champagne. Well, that is not entirely true. What I 
in fact swap 800 dollars for is exactly 400 dollars worth of 
champagne. But the consolation is that 400 dollars worth of 
champagne is a lot of champagne—especially as this is not very 
expensive or high quality champagne and, for all I know, it 
takes the additional 400 dollars to procure all this liquor in 
such a toilet as Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, on a Sunday after- 
noon. The ferrety porter scuttles away with his profit, leaving 
the champagne to be delivered by a lackey, and I return to 
Moonie’s room. There I find that the six chicks from the mas- 
sage parlour are arriving. That is the good news. The bad news 
is that five of them will be front runners at Cruft’s the famous 
dog show, and even the one that stands no chance in the dog 
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show is by no means Miss Alberta, or even Miss Edmonton. 
However, when Keith points this out, the chicks say: 

“Well, what of it? You are not an IBM executive.” There is 
no answer to this and so we settle down to make the best of a 
bad job and, in fact, it turns out that these masseuse bints, 
though they will not win any beauty contests, have a consider- 
able sense of fun which becomes even further developed when 
they discover exactly who Moonie is. 

It does not take too long for one entire case of champagne to 
be poured down the eight gullets present, but all that occurs in 
the way of action is a long discussion between Moonie and the 
birds as to the skills of various musicians. But the skills referred 
to are not the skills you would expect masseuses to be familiar 
with. No. They are talking about genuine musical skills and the 
conversation grows very tedious. Personally, I do not think it an 
economical proposition to invest 800 dollars in six dodgy bimbos 
just to get a lot of blag about rock music. What Regis Boff will 
make of this I do not know and, furthermore, I do not care to be 
in his vicinity if he ever finds out, for such a terrible waste of 
hard-earned dollars will surely cause him to live up to his name 
and commence hurling a few knuckle sandwiches and boot pies 
about. 

With these thoughts in mind I retire to my room, faintly 
miffed that I find myself taking my trousers off to go to bed 
rather than to exercise the white-eared trouser elephant. But I 
do not get same trousers much beyond my ankles before the 
phone rings. It is Moonie. 

“Come on, dear boy. Come and join the party. You’re really 
missing something.” So I return to what I hope will be an orgy 
of shocking depravity, but when I get there I find that, although 
the six birds are now partially undressed, nothing very exciting 
is showing and Moonie is giving them a right load of bollocks 
as to how he owns a gas well in Texas and will soon be one of 
the richest men in the world. Such conversations are not espe- 
cially sexually arousing to me and I am about to leave once 
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more when I am encouraged to remove my trousers by the fact 
that the girls are commencing to disrobe completely. At last, I 
think, this is what I came for. 

It is really amazing how wrong you can be. Despite the fact 
that all eight of us are as near naked as makes no difference, no 
congress or union takes place whatsoever. Instead what comes 
off is a giant pillow fight with much giggling and shrieking and 
feathers flying about all over the place. It seems that all the 
chicks want is a few laughs. It is not clear whether this is be- 
cause they take one look at Moonie’s cricket set and do not 
wish to play with it, or whether it is because today is Sunday 
and Sunday is a day of rest even for Canadian masseuses. What- 
ever the reason, Moonie is perfectly happy with the situation, 
and if he is happy, why that is fine by everyone else because he 
is footing the bill. But now that the room is virtually destroyed 
and there are feathers all over the place and the pillows with 
which we are conducting the pillow fight are little more than 
empty pillow cases, there is very little to keep me here. So I 
retrieve my trousers from the debris, fix them about my person 
and retire to my room for some kip. 

Once again the phone rings. Sod it. 

“What is it now?” 

“My dear boy, you cannot desert me in the middle of all this 
champagne. And, anyway, you’re missing all the fun.” This 
speech is punctuated by an extremely loud crash and I remem- 
ber that at least part of my job is to try to keep Moonie out 
of trouble. So I heave on my trousers once more, all the 
while thinking that this up and down action must be wearing 
the material out and that I must request Regis to provide me 
additional allowance for replacement Kecks. Back in Keith’s 
room I find that the party is going on much as before; the 
feathers are still flying; everyone is still naked; the champagne 
is still pouring from the bottles and down everyone’s throats; 
and Moonie is trying to fit the empty bottles up the masseuses’ 
bottoms. But the masseuses do not wish to be fitted with empty 
champagne bottles, so it is time for another Moon diversion. 
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On this particular tour Moonie has a special bodyguard, a 
gigantic American front wheeler who is an ex-cop and built 
like a nuclear bomb-proof shithouse. It is not just that you can 
see the rivets that join him together, but that these rivets are 
reinforced by shipbuilding gauge welding. He makes the In- 
credible Hulk look like Pinocchio’s hairdresser. His name is 
Isadore and this is his first rock and roll tour. He is originally 
requested to leave the Chicago police force on account of 
transporting a suspected mugger from the point of arrest to the 
police station inside the glove compartment of the patrol car. 

You must remember that the background to what happens 
next is a hotel room that is one hundred per cent totalled and is 
knee deep in feathers to boot. There are empty, half-empty and 
broken champagne bottles littered around. The bed is collapsed. 
The curtains are in shreds. Every item of furniture in the room 
is either overturned or shattered. The girls are naked and coated 
in feathers. Moonie is naked, and the only reason that feathers 
do not cover his entire body is that they are rinsed off here and 
there by champagne. It is at this stage that I phone Isadore. 

“Tsadore? Isadore, is that you?” I demand, making as if I’m 
- at panic stations. 

“Yeah?” he replies. “Dougal?” 
“Listen, man, you better get up here. I mean, right now! 


Moonie’s gone raving. He’s . . . Christ . . . for fuck’s sake get 
up here. He’s raped a chambermaid. I think she’s dead, man. 
There’s blood coming out of her mouth. Oh . . . He’s done her 


in, man.” And then I commence to sob and while this sobbing 
will not win any Oscars it is certainly effective enough to bring 
Isadore up to the room double geschvinn. He smashes through 
the door and there is the entire ghastly scene spread before 
him. The girl lying, legs spraddled, tomato ketchup all over 
her face. Moonie curled up in one corner banging his head 
against the wall and moaning to himself. Me and five other 
girls hysterical and sobbing. 

“Jesus fucking Kerrist!!!” breathes this Isadore as he takes in 
the scene, and about three gallons of blood drains away from 
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his face, leaving it white and agonised. Just as he totters for- 
ward and seems about to faint, Moonie springs up from the 
corner and addresses the girls, who miraculously cease to be 
hysterical. . 

“Ah, girls, this is Isadore my bodyguard. I pay him 300 dol- 
lars a week and all he can eat. He’s not a bad bodyguard. One 
of the better ones, aren’t you dear boy? He does anything I 
ask him. Isadore!” Jaw trembling in amazement, Isadore faces 
Moonie. 

“Isadore,” continues Keith, indicating his feather-encrusted 
wanger. “I want you to do something for me. Pick these feathers 
off me, there’s a good chap.” 

“Ohhhhh, Gaaaaaaaad, Keith. I mean, you’re having me on? 
Like, this has got to be some kind of joke . . . ?” 

With that he staggers out and we do not see him for a very, 
very long time. 

This little piece of theatre appears to bring things to a close 
and, as I am finally convinced that there will be no third leg 
exercises tonight, I heave up my trousers for the last time and 
head for my own room and bed. I suppose that my years with 
Keith must soften my brains and that if I am thinking straight 
I must realise that the totalled hotel room, not to mention the 
feathers, will cause aggravation with the hotel management 
and that such aggravation will prevent a full night’s kip. But, 
blissfully unaware of what is to follow, I hit the hay and am 
both surprised and hurt to be woken at seven a.m. the next 
morning, only for the management to demand some explanations. 

It transpires that the cleaners are most perplexed by a dense 
trail of feathers that leads from Moonie’s bedroom door, down 
the corridor and on to the iced water machine. My explanation 
is quick, but possibly not very convincing. 


“Ah,” I say. “Well, what happened was . . . Keith wanted 
another pillow, otherwise he gets a stiff neck. When he’s sleep- 
ing . . . know what I mean? Anyway, this pillow split as he 


was getting it out of the cupboard and, obviously, someone must 
have walked on the split feathers. He probably wanted a drink 
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of water during the night, you see . . .” Believable or not, at 
least this spiel gives me time to nip into Keith’s room and hang 
a DO NOT DISTURB sign on the door. This gives me just 
a few moments to try and do something about the mess, but 
as I look around me I realise that this is a hopeless case. I 
might as well volunteer to clean out an elephant’s cage with a 
teaspoon. The stink of dead champagne is overwhelming and, 
if anything, there are more feathers about than ever before, 
and feathers are very difficult items to clear up—especially if 
you open all the windows to try and clear the champagne stink 
from the room. Just as I am about to sink into despairing in- 
activity, there is a loud banging on the door. The cleaner wishes 
to know what the hell is going on and it is only with great dif- 
ficulty that I prevent the Amazonian bint from forcing her way 
in. 

I lean back against the door after winning this brief struggle, 
and then the phone rings. It is Bill Curbishley. 

“Dougal? For Christ’s sake get him out of there. The man- 
ager’s going fucking mad and everyone along the corridor is 
complaining.” 

Well, there is absolutely no chance of getting Keith to help 
me—or even to help himself—in much of a hurry. He is com- 
pletely wrecked. The average corpse will look very lively indeed 
in comparison, and it is a great piece of luck that no morticians 
see him in this state or they will cremate him immediately. His 
eyes are like pissholes in the snow and it is perfectly clear that 
he has no idea whether he is coming or going to Timbuctoo or 
is taking a Red Rover from Shepherds Bush. 

Of course, there is no way that I can beat the manager’s 
deadline, even though I manage to pack him up—and all his 
gear—and get him out of the room and into the corridor. The 
manager turns out to be one of those tough and very business- 
like women who, when she sees the state Keith is in and his 
effect upon her rooms, exclaims: 

“Jesus holy Christ!” and is ready to call the Mounties. Now I 
once see a movie in which these Mounties feature and it seems 
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from this movie that Mounties are very no-nonsense guys such 
as always get their man—and even if it is not the right man, 
they are liable to boff you upon the crust as soon as look at you 
and shove you in the nearest nick for an indefinite period of time. 
What is more, they travel about on horses and it is well known 
that horses are savage and unpredictable creatures that will 
give you a quick nip and shit on your foot with no provocation 
whatsoever. It is clear, therefore that the time arrives for some 
very rapid talking and as Moonie is unable to say “one-two-three” 
this rapid diplomatic spiel is down to me. So I speak to the large 
and tough-looking bint as follows: 

“Listen, I know what you’re thinking, but it’s a bit out of 
order to call in the Mounties isn’t it? I mean by the time they’re 
here and making enquiries all over the place, it’s not going to 
do this hotel’s reputation much good, is it? And anyway, think 
how much of your valuable time is going to be taken up—time 
which I’m sure you’d prefer to spend running the place, which, 
incidentally, is most definitely one of the best gaffs I’ve ever 
stayed in.” But she does not seem to be too impressed until I 
add: 

“Perhaps, taken all in all, and under the circumstances, it 
might be best if I remove Mr. Moon from the premises. Now. 
Immediately. Forthwith. If not sooner.” 

She gives off a look which will melt armour plating at one 
hundred yards and she says: 

“Five minutes. That’s how long you’ve got to get the little 
bastard out of here. Five minutes. And I want all the damage 
paid for. In cash. Now. And no one gets out of here until I’ve 
got the money.” The long and the short of it is that I nip off 
and tell Regis what gives and, sighing in a really quite pitiful 
way, he dips into the coffers. I commence the Herculean task 
of dragging Moonie out of his room, down the corridor, into 
the lobby and, eventually, out the hotel. All the while he makes 
such helpful comments as: 

“Oooooooorrrrruuuuuuggggghhhhh,” and “Eeeeeeeeeaaaaaaaa- 
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Several times he clings to various of the hotel’s appendages 
and refuses to be budged an inch. But when this happens I 
simply point out that if we do not get the hell out of it we will 
all be arrested by the Mounties, placed in the pokey and the 
concert will be screwed up so that we will have no moolaw 
with which to spring ourselves. 

Fnally we arrive at the airport, where we are forced to kip 
like a couple of winos. Moonie, of course, is spark out and it 
will make no difference whether he is lying upon a bed of nails 
or in a four-poster in Buckingham Palace. But this occurrence 
makes me reflect upon the human condition in general and, in 
particular, upon the condition of one Keith Moon and his 
sidekick P. “Dougal” Butler. He is supposed to be a rich and 
famous rock and roll star and I am supposed to be his faithful 
Sancho Panza. Nevertheless, here we are, stretched out on 
benches in an airport and attracting many suspicious glances 
from one and all. If we are not careful we will be turfed out of 
here too. 

I keep recalling that the evening only starts out as a simple 
expedition, a search for reasonable quantities of medicine and 
a slice or two of fur pie. But, with Moonie, things often turn 
out this way. Getting laid is frequently an afterthought, simply 
a part of the general process of mayhem. As far as Moonie is 
concerned Germaine Greer and the feminist movement do not 
exist. Women are there for his entertainment—and then only 
when he demands such entertainment. Moreover, he makes 
little distinction between hookers and any other type of bint. 
Often, indeed, he prefers the uncomplicated hooker system as 
it does not intrude upon his private life or interfere with the 
vital business of having fun. Hookers do not often ask: 

“Do you love me?” or “When are you going to fix the fridge?” 

Of course, what with things the way they are in rock and 
roll, it is not often that one such as Moonie has to score with a 
hooker. There are many amateur talent shows to judge. Hookers 
are just more extreme. 

Sometimes. 
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One of those sometimes involves six chicks from a massage 
parlour and the action takes place in an Indian restaurant. 
British rock musicians tend to develop a taste for Indian dishes 
early on in their careers because, in Britain, the local Indian 
restaurant is liable to be the only place still serving food after 
eleven o’clock. Moonie is partial to the occasional vindaloo 
and one night we make a thorough search hoping to discover 
a kosher, British-type Indian restaurant. 

Sure enough, we discover a little gaff and there we spend a 
most pleasant few hours putting away the chicken vindaloo 
and striking up an acquaintance with the owner. It turns out 
that he is from Calcutta by way of Bradford, England, and 
when he discovers we are English he commences to yak on 
about the British, the English, the Empire and one thing and 
another. We all grow quite nostalgic and what with Moonie 
putting on a bravura Noel Coward and generally coming on 
like the last of the sahibs, the owner is eating out of our hands 
in no time at all. Moonie is a bit naughty with him, what with 
the sort of blag that reads like this: 

“Of course, dear boy, I’m thinking of opening a place like 
this myself. In Malibu, Plenty of custom there, don’t you 
know. English expatriates and such. Naturally, we'll need a 
partner. Someone who knows the ropes . . .” 

“But... but... but . . .” gasps the owner in his carica- 
ture Peter Sellers accent that sounds halfway between a Welsh 
lunatic and a small motorboat. (Bradford, England, which has 
more Indians in it than Calcutta and Bombay put together, is 
reckoned to be the centre of the world’s motor boat industry. 
This is on account of all you can hear in Bradford, England is: 


Rut}. co bute... bute ae ae ec 
Dit oo ee but but hake Dat Ve Duta ae Once 
but . =) 


“Then, of course,” continues Moonie, “there are all the special 
functions one holds. I do think that Indian delicacies go down 
so well, don’t you, Dougal, dear boy? Yessss . . . all we really 
need is the right partner .. .” 
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Later we take it on the toes with many salaams from the 
owner and the next night, bent on pleasures below the stomach, 
Moonie instructs me to call up a handful of hookers on the 
eau de cologne. So I phone the local massage parlour and 
order six of the best from the madame. I also tell her that we 
will be down to collect our order shortly. Unfortunately, when 
we arrive at the joint, we discover that our order seems to 
include more than a couple of woofers—but then this is so 
often the case and at least there is one good-looker amongst 
this lot. Moreover, they are a jolly bunch and they do at least 
recognise Moonie immediately, which puts him in a good mood. 
In fact, it puts him in such a good mood that instead of carting 
them all back to the hotel and revving up the beef torpedo, he 
decides to take them all out to dinner first. He also decides 
that as not many American bints ever savour the delights of 
Indian cuisine, it will be a pleasant change for them to try a 
tandoori or two. 

It is closing time when we get there, but the owner is over- 
joyed to see us. 

Bat sk evil oa PUL... 2 be says, and there ‘arerwarm 
handshakes all round. We sit down around a large table and 
commence to nibble a bit of this and a bit of that. The birds 
are giggling away and trying out the various delights, while 
Moonie and I get stuck into some serious guzzling. Everything 
is hunky-dory and, by the time we are round to the mangoes 
and ice-cream, everyone else has taken it on the lammer and 
we are entirely alone. Moonie turns to me and says: 

“Well, dear boy, I believe it is time for the cabaret. But first 
we must make sure that everyone is in the right mood for the 
entertainment to follow.” With that he whips out a large bag of 
coke and tips the contents onto a clean plate. 

“Brings us nine straws!” he calls to the owner. 

‘Bntes). . buts). but..°.”. certainly, Mr. Moon!” He 
does not know what the hell is going on but there is electricity 
in the air. He susses that something will come off and that it will 
be something to remember. So he brings us the straws and I, 
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Moonie and the chicks commence to invigorate our hooters 
forthwith. The owner watches with great interest and, when 
Moonie offers him the ninth straw, he hedges somewhat. How- 
ever, he soon sucks up a snootful and then nothing will stop 
him. He becomes so enthusiastic that we have to restrain him 
from hoovering up the entire plateful. 

“But... but... but... Mr. Moon, you are certainly 
jolly good fellow! I am not meeting such a jolly good fellow as 
you in many a long time! I am thinking that whatever it is we 
are putting up our noses, it is a wonderful cure for many ail- 
ments—especially sadness of any kind. Is this not so?” 

“And now,” says Moonie,” the very act you have been waiting 
for! The star turn! The climax of our show! Six volunteers from 
the audience, please! Six pretty girls! Well, six girls anyway. 
You six ...” he indicates the six chicks who, of course, are 
further out of it than Mars. They giggle, wondering what it is 
they have to do. Moonie moves them over to the bar counter 
and he sits them up along the counter like half a dozen sparrows 
on a phone wire. Then he moves down the row instructing each 
bint to take her knickers off, to pull up her skirt and open up 
her legs. The owner’s eyes are out like crabs’ eyes, rolling about 
and rotating at lightning speed. His mouth is slightly parted and 
he is whispering to himself: 

But... 3 but... anbut <2)? cHeris ene hundred. permcent 
dumbfounded. 

Moonie now launches into a spiel such as magician and illu- 
sionists make before their acts: 

“And now for your delectation and delight, the one and only, 
the great, the astonishing, the astounding Moonio will perform 
his world famous multi-clitoral stimulation—before your very 
eyes and entirely without a safety net!” 

Next thing anyone knows, he dives into the first hooker’s 
beaver pie and nibbles away. Then he passes on down the line, 
getting faster and faster all the while, just like one of those geez- 
ers who put up a whole row of spinning plates on stalks and then 
keeps them going for all he is worth. The bints, in fairness to 
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them, cooperate in a most delightful manner—though it is true 
that they are more than somewhat glazed on account of the 
snorting that takes place beforehand. 

The owner is practically a basket case by now. The but . . . 


but . . . but’s have changed to: 

“Oh blimey . . . oh blimey . . . oh blimey!” and they are 
issuing forth like machine gun fire. He is shaking his head . . . 
nodding his head . . . shaking his head . . . covering his 
eyes . . . peeping out from between his fingers . . . tugging | 
at his ear . . . twitching his nose . . . blinking . . . stutter- 
ing . . . twitching all over! When Moonie suddenly looks up 


from between one set of thighs and offers the entire row to him, 
just like anyone else would offer a child a boiled sweet, he looks 
like he is going to explode all over the restaurant. 

“Oh Mr. Moon! Oh Mr. Moon! Oh Mr. Moon . . . These are 
jolly fine girls! these are most wonderful ladies! You are jolly 


dashing fellow! But... but . . . Oh blimey!” 
“What?” says Moonie. “Come on, dear boy, be my guest.” 
“But... but... but, Mr. Moon!” wails the owner. “My 


wife! My wife! Oh, my God, MY WIFE! She is coming back 
here soon and, oh, my God, Mr. Moon, she is undoubtedly not 
understanding. Oh blimey, no. She is not realising that this is 
the sport of the Raj. Oh, Mr. Moon, quite simply she will beat 
the living daylights out of my poor body if she sees me attempt- 
ing this wonderful act of magic upon these delightful young 
ladies.” 

To make a long story short, we decide that he is such an 
obliging and nice geezer that the fairest thing we can do is to 
vacate his restaurant before his terrible Mrs. arrives on the scene 
and gives him a good seeing to. So we leave, waving a cheery 
goodbye. His last words to us are: 

“Come back tomorrow, Mr. Moon! Oh please come back 
tomorrow! My wife will be away and we can have wonderful 
time with your ladies! Wonderful time. Oh, blimey, Mr. Moon, 
please, please come back tomorrow!” 

But of course we never do. 
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What we do is to set the chicks free. This is a great surprise 
to me—not to mention a great blow—for I am all in favour of 
schlepping them back to the hotel to explore their naughty bits. 
But Moonie just hails a cab, piles the bints into it and when I 
protest, he laughs. 

“Ah fuck it, Dougal. We've had a laugh. Let’s call it a night.” 


The truth of it is that much of the time he just can’t be 
bothered—just like the time he takes a chick back to Tara 
House to screw her. This is a chick who is crazy about Moonie 
and will do anything for him, including ski down Everest with 
a carnation in her earhole. Moonie never gives her even the 
time of day, so that when he suddenly rounds on her in The 
Speakeasy and tells her that if she comes home with him he 
will wield the bacon assegai, she virtually comes on the spot. 
As Kim is in the house, I have to surrender my room for the 
exercise, but when I nip back there later, for my cigarettes or 
something, I find the bint up and getting her kecks on. What 
happens is that Moonie climbs aboard, makes a feeble stab 
with the assegai, then falls asleep! 

Maybe this indifference is on account of the fact that he 
scores with more women than anyone I ever meet. Among these 
girls are some shattering examples and, of course, there are 
also several who will make a fair showing at Crufts. He is not 
a Casanova. Not is he the sort of geezer who is so into himself 
that he must screw anything that moves just to prove what an 
all up guy he is. There are many pricks in the rock business like 
this, and Moonie is certainly not one of them. He does not take 
himself seriously enough to care whether he scores or what he 
scores with. His attitude may in many respects be callous and 
offensive, but it contrasts strangely with his basically very loving 
and generous nature. 

My view is that in the long run any relationship that includes 
Moonie, casual or serious is inevitably one-sided. It must be on 
his terms. But, of course, whatever the feminists say, there are 
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many bints who are happy to accept such terms. And probably 
many geezers too. 

Possibly it is this take-it-or-leave-it attitude which makes 
Moonie attractive to women in the first place. For very many 
of them he appears to exert an irresistible attraction. And this 
attraction is not confined to those that wish to tamper with 
Moonie’s cricket set. The best example that I can think of, of 
bints who have no interest in Moonies’ chopper but wish to 
get to him, is the case of the Manson Girls. Now I do not know 
how many of you remember Charlie Manson and his Family 
of murderers but he is put away for a very long time. What 
happens is that plenty of dippy chicks—and not a few guys— 
continue to follow Manson like he is Jesus Christ and they are 
his apostles. 

What’s weird about this is that the chicks really are into 
Manson and the whole schmeer. Like they burn with the fire 
and they’re all very, very serious and heavy. If they look at you 
like you’re ready for conversion, then you better watch out 
because they mean Business with a very heavy B. It scares the 
Hell out of me, I can tell you, and in my time looking out for 
Moonie I see some pretty freaky things. 

Now Moonie is like a candle to these Manson moths. I mean, 
they know all about his reputation—the booze, the women, the 
dope, the completely outrageous things he does—and they want 
him for a prophet to put on the mantelplace alongside Manson. 
And that’s OK by me except that I have to spend so much time 
with Moonie, and if these chicks are traipsing after Moonie, 
they’re also traipsing after me and that is a real piss-off. 

Now you might expect that Moonie would like all this Black 
Magic and devilry being attached to him. But no, he hates it. It 
scares him shitless—and guess who has to keep it all away from 
him. 

Yeah. Right in one. Me. 

The first time these weirdos latch on to Moonie is on one of 
the later West Coast tours, and the place they do it is San Diego. 


\ 
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As long as I live, I can’t forget the way these bints look. There’s 
between three and six of them at any one time and they all dress 
in exactly the same cheap and bright red dresses. But the freaky 
thing is that they all look exactly the same. OK so one’s taller 
than another. One’s darker than another. One’s got bigger tits 
than another. And one’s fatter than another. But they all look 
exactly the same. 

At San Diego, of course, we don’t know that these chicks are 
Manson followers and we just figure them for another handful 
of freaks just like all the other freaks that lurk about rock 
bands. They even come backstage. But they don’t want to screw 
or booze, or drop anything, or shoot up, or snort or . . . any- 
thing. They just stand and stare at Moonie and he really does 
hate all that. Which, again, is hardly surprising because Moonie 
is more wasted than Bikini atoll and is probably having a lot of 
trouble with working out exactly how many chicks in red are 
staring at him with exactly how many burning eyes. 

Anyway, we all leave this gig and move on to the next one 
which is in San Francisco. 

Now you must remember that there is some mileage be- 
tween these two locations and, being the world famous and 
extremely rich Who rock band, we do not cover this mileage in 
any old charabanc. No, what we do is take a private jet from 
one to the other—and very nice it is too, what with plenty of 
champagne, not much less brandy and half a dozen pairs of legs 
wrapped around here and there. When we get to San Francisco, 
the first thing Moonie wants to do is get down to the massage 
parlour to see what local talent is available for immediate forni- 
cation. The lady that runs the parlour—at least I assume she is 
a lady despite a day or so’s growth on her chin and forearms like 
George Chuvalo the Canadian heavyweight—lays on a choice. 
And pretty fair these ladies are. Pretty tasty, that is, in soft focus 
and not too many questions as to pedigree and track record and 
so on and so forth. 


But they are certainly tasty enough for us not to be able to 
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choose between them and to tell the massage parlour governor 
to send all of them up to the hotel. 

So when they arrive at our suite we open a few bottles of 
California champagne and start on a bit of a jolly-up and I have 
to admit that all massagers appear quite hot to trot and well up 
to anything that seems to be well up to itself. 

But, just as I’m about to loose off a few with two of these 
chicks in attendance, there’s a knocking at the door and, like the 
born sucker I am, I go and open it. 

Stone me but who should be standing there but the Manson 
girls in their red dresses, with all that heavy staring. What’s 
more they've got a load of Tarot cards with them and copies of 
the Bible. Well, if that isn’t too heavy for you, what is? Now 
under these circumstances the best thing to do is to call up the 
hotel security people and have these scary bints hurled out into 
the street and further if possible. Which is exactly what I do. 
But the whole episode does make me sit up and think a bit— 
which in turn makes the massage parlour girls ask me if 'm gay 
or something and do I want to get it up or not? And if not, is 
there anyone around who does? But even while I’m in there 
making like a good hetero lad and showing a bit of flag for the 
Old Country, ’m thinking to myself: 

How the hell do these chicks get the bread to fly from San 
Diego to San Francisco and turn up at the hotel only an hour 
or so behind us? 

After we play the gig at San Francisco, the next stop is Oak- 
land and, as usual after the gig, we have a bit of a jolly-up, this 
one in the dressing room, which happens to be a fair size and 
relatively pleasant. Well, I'm standing close to the door when 
there’s this terrible battering on it and no matter how hard I 
try I cannot kick this habit of opening doors. Now this is too 
much—there are the same Manson girls, standing and staring, 
and before I can recover my equilibrium, or even my balance, 
they start rapping on as how Keith and the band should join 
the Manson sect and follow the devil and all that caper. Of 
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course I have them thrown out, but answer me this: how do 
they keep getting through the lines of heavy security muscle that 
surrounds the famous Who rock band at all times of day or 
night? 

Moonie is well freaked by these spooky ladies. I mean, he 
really hates it but, fortunately, I can tell him to relax because 
the next gig is in Portland, Oregon, and there’s no way these 
bints can turn up there. 

Right? 

Wrong! 

I’m first off the airplane and down the gangway and into the 
service area and who do you think is waiting there? 

Six look-alike chicks in cheap red dresses. 

Now, of course, it is just possible that after we see them in 
Oakland and chuck them out they make for the airport and 
catch the first plane to Portland. I concede that this is entirely 
possible. Also it may be that they have the dough to do this. 
Nevertheless it is pretty freaky to find these birds actually at 
the airport and waiting for us to get off the plane. 

Moonie? Well Moonie completely shits himself. 

I mean, I can’t do anything about getting rid of these bints 
at the airport. They’re not doing anything out of order. Staring 
fixedly at rock stars is all part of the airport scene. I hustle 
Moonie out of there double quick, into the limo and straight to 
the hotel. 

There’s no sign of the bints at the hotel and after a few 
brandies Moonie and me begin to relax and enjoy ourselves. 
After all, when I say that Moonie shits himself on seeing these 
freaks, I have to point out that there is a very strong possibility 
that my own underwear may also become besmirched. What is 
this world coming to, I ask myself, when half a dozen daft 
looking birds can transport themselves around the country as 
quick as Superman on bennies? 

Later, we do the gig—a good one, as it happens—and after a 
few bevvies we decide on an early night for once, because we 
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are both well knackered. So we get back to the hotel in the 
limo, zip into the reception area and call up a lift to take us to 
the suite, where we have a well-stocked bar. What’s more, just 
in case you feel we may be taking this early night game a little 
too far, we have with us a couple of birds we dragged off from 
the gig. I mean, let’s face it, there’s early nights and early 
nights. 

While we’re standing around at the elevator doors, giggling 
and doing a little of that off-hand groping, the lift arrives, the 
doors slide open and I can’t believe my eyes. It’s the Manson 
girls and they immediately start up with all this caterwauling 
and waving Bibles and Tarot cards around, imploring Moonie 
to join the act, making such suggestions as: 

“Charlie is the sun and you will be the Moon.” Very good, I 
think to myself. 

Moonie leaps back like a kangaroo with a hot stone in its 
pouch, grabs the chicks from the gig, which proves that he 
sometimes gets his priorities right, jumps into another elevator 
that just arrives, and screams at me: 

“Get rid of them! Get rid of them!” 

So what I do is get found to hotel security. Three huge 
geezers appear and ask me what’s the matter and I tell them 
that Moonie is being pestered by some freaky Manson fol- 
lowers and the best thing to do is track same followers down 
and evict them into the street before something nasty comes off 
in this expensive and luxurious hotel. 

It seems that these huge geezers must hear my voice above 
the knocking of my knees and I must say that one advantage of 
being on the road with a giant band like The Who is that 
money talks. I mean, these same security guys must hate 
everything that we stand for, what with having to sort out 
seven types of mayhem wherever they come across a band like 
this, but what they do know for sure is that we do have dough 
and plenty of it. And what this dough means is that we've got 
muscle. So when I tell them that they should find these chicks 
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and deport them from the hotel, they’re off like a couple of rats 
up a drainpipe. 

Once I organise this violence, I go off up to the suite hoping 
to catch up on the groping and poking that I know must be 
occurring. But when I get there all I find is the chicks we bring 
over from the concert and, although they seem to be quite 
happy guzzling the champagne and stuffing coke up their 
hooters, they also seem to be somewhat surprised that they are 
getting all this luxury behaviour without the world famous 
rock star and his personal getting into their bodies as much as 
possible. And I realise that if we do not get into these bodies in 
the near future, these bodies are liable to do a legger and take 
off on account of no one is taking any notice of them. 

And just while I’m thinking this, the phone rings. So, of 
course, I answer it-and who is it but hotel security again. 

“Mr. Butler,” the man says, “we got rid of the chicks from 
upstairs, but there’s one down here who seems really weird. I 
means she’s just sitting here and moaning and groaning. You’d 
better get down here, sir.” And when I arrive downstairs the 
security man takes me by the arm and walks me over to the 
lounge area where this Manson chick is sitting, back to us, in a 
kind of red coat with a hood over it, and this chick is making a 
noise as follows, very low and sinister: 

“Ooooooocoo0ommmmmm. AAAaaaaaaahhhnnnn.” 

And although I have to say that momentarily I find this 
apparition very scary, I recall something in the back of my 
mind that makes me go up to the figure and prod it quite 
severely in the back. I have to admit, however, that I stand 
well back while doing the prodding. 

The figure turns round, the hood falls down from its head 
and there it is—Moonie. 

“Ah, dear boy,” he exclaims, “got rid of them, have you? 
We'd better get up there and wield the pork sword, what?” 

The security man is looking pretty well bemused and I 
expect I’m looking well relieved myself. Certainly I feel quite 
proud that I remember from way back that one time in Lon- 
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don Moonie buys himself a very tasty red velvet dressing gown 
complete with hood. 

Well, that is all there is to the Manson girls story—except 
for one more appearance. It happens when we’re on a gig in 
Edmonton, Alberta, and Moonie gets a call from Annette, who’s 
shacked up in their house on Malibu beach, right next to Steve 
McQueen’s gaff. 

What this call says is that there are two birds, all dressed in 
red and giving her plenty of wounding on the ears about ~ 
Manson and Moon, kipping under the house. Moonie goes 
berserk when he hears this, and I have to call the police to have 
the chicks taken out and shot or whatever else can be done. 
But apparently even Moonie is not as crazy about this incident 
as McQueen himself, because McQueen is on the Manson short- 
list and when he hears as how there are two Manson girls in the 
house next to his, what does he do? 

He shits himself too. 

What with one thing and another, these chicks in their cheap 
red dresses are causing a boom in local Chinese laundries. 

Only a few days after this scene we’re back in Malibu and 
staying in the house. The bedrooms in this all-American dream 
drum are on the ground floor and the living quarters are up 
above, with a view out over the Pacific like you are in Paradise. 
This particular night I am well akip in my room, the body only 
too grateful for a few hours free from abuse, and building up 
the energy to take care of Moonie over the next few weeks 
when, all of a sudden, Moonie’s in my room and shaking me. 

“Hey listen, man,” he whispers very violently in my ear, 
“there’s someone up there. You’ve got to go and see who it is, 
man.” 

It just shows how fast akip I am that I next find myself out 
of bed and picking up a giant size flashlight, with a handle a 
yard and a half long and full of very heavy dry cells indeed. 
Certainly, I do not react this enthusiastically to the possibility 
of danger when I am properly awake. 

I turn to Keith and ask him if he calls the police and he 
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replies that as soon as he hears the noise Annette rings the local 
cop shop. So we creep toward the stairs and I turn to Moonie 
and say: 

“You go first, man.” 

“Buck that,” he answers. “J’m paying you. You go first.” 
There really is no answer to that, so I go first and as I go up the 
stairs I can see out through one of the big all-American dream 
aluminium double glazed windows and out there, in the moon- 
light, is the complete all-American cop scene, with more bogies, 
cars and Christ knows what all else that you can imagine. I 
mean it’s like someone threatens to hijack the Queen of England 
and she is in our house. And then from out of nowhere appears 
this helicopter complete with searchlights. 

At this stage I realise that the odds in this encounter are 
marginally in my favour, so I go on up the stairs, open the door 
and walk straight into another Manson girl. 

I’m so keyed up that all I can do is give her the most violent 
smack round the head with this combat-duty flashlight and she 
falls to the deck, spark out, like she’s dead. 

Of course, I am quite pleased with myself and I go down- 
stairs, throw open the door and—wallop!—before I can say yes, 
no or thank you there’s a huge cop with an even huger shooter, 
a Magnum automatic, stuck up my hooter—into my left nostril 
in fact. 

“Sheeeeeyitt, man! You're lucky. You nearly got your fuckin’ 
head blown clear off!” 

“Oh, man,” I whimper, “I was only going to invite you in for 
a cup of tea.” 


Act Naturally 


If you leave school at sixteen, become a massive rock superstar 
at seventeen, an international celebrity by the time you're 
twenty-one and a potential millionaire by the time you're 
twenty-three, where do you go from there? This decision is 
made even harder to reach if you are often surrounded by a 
bunch of grovellers who never disagree with you, especially if 
they think it might cost them either a quid or two or their 
place in your entourage, and if every woman—slag or lady, 
bint or bird—aims herself open-legged at your cricket set be- 
fore you even have time to shake hands. 

In Moonie’s case, the answer is to become a movie star and 
this, of course, is the direction in which he is headed when that 
great casting director in the sky decides that he has a bit part 
for him in the greatest epic of all and so pulls his earthly union 
card. Most people in the movie business agree that Moonie will 
make a superb character actor in the English Robert Newton/ 
Oliver Reed style. Moonie’s only problem is that he is liable to 
over-rehearse with the brandy bottle between takes. 
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There is no question but that the few times that Moonie 
features amidst the poodle fakers and ponces he turns in very 
promising performances, but also shows that he does not have 
the necessary discipline to become a full-time, big-time movie 
star which is, of course, where such as Oliver Reed score what- 
ever their off-screen records show. The rock business, in its own 
strange way, is well able to cope with such ill discipline, not 
least because The Who and most bands of this stature own their 
own studios and facilities and are more or less in control of the 
finances. Whenever Keith is due to record, the other members 
of the band tell him that the session is booked at least four hours 
earlier than is in fact the case. 

“Listen, Keith,” they say, “we want to kick off at twelve and 
we don’t want to hang about all fucking afternoon waiting for 
you.” They know that Moonie anyway will be three hours late, 
and maybe four, so they turn up, along with the engineers and 
crew, around three and Moonie himself appears between three 
and four, looking sly and dead chuffed because he thinks he 
causes the other members of the Who to lurk about waiting for 
him. Of course, the other three encourage him in this illusion 
by slagging him off good and proper for turning up late and 
delaying the proceedings. 

This kind of behaviour cannot be tolerated in the movies 
because every minute lost is another few grand down the pan 
and the people who finance movies will not put up with this 
even if the star is the legendary Keith Moon. 

“What about Marilyn Monroe and others like her?” you ask. 
“It is well-known that she is never on time in her professional 
life and that even when she does manage to reach the right 
studio she never knows her lines.” The answer to this is that 
Marilyn Monroe and others of this type have their days, by 
and large, many years ago when the world is a more tolerant 
place in the matter of throwing ackers about and nowadays, 
especially in the great British film industry, such profligacy is 
frowned upon. Even the so-called hell-raisers are usually re- 
ferred to in terms such as these: 
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“Oh yes, he/she snorts (or screws / buggers/pops/drinks) but 
he is very professional.” By which they mean he/she turns up 
on time, more or less upright, and more or less familiar with 
the writer’s original lines. Such behaviour seems to cast some 
doubt as to the degree of degeneracy in question because, to 
get back to Keith, there is no way that anyone abusing their 
brains and bodies like Moonie does can actually turn in a 
regular and professional acting performance on demand. It has 
to happen on his terms, and there are not many film directors 
who can handle that as they feel it is a personal affront and very 
damaging to the ego. 

There is another reason why Moonie may never be a highly 
successful actor. He is not the sort of person who can manage 
large chunks of Shakespearian verse, or even tracts of Ten- 
nessee Williams, no matter how many prompts, idiot boards 
and cue cards are provided. Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends . . . is liable to become Once more to Beachy Head, 
lads, or stop up the brandy bottle. Furthermore, Keith’s per- 
sonality is such that he will never be able to accept that he is 
not the star of every movie. As it is, in his brief movie career his 
presence on screen reduces most of those around him to the role 
of extras. If, by any chance, he is not recognised as the star on- 
screen, then Moonie will go to any lengths to ensure that he is 
the most noticeable person on the set, taking the piss out of his 
fellow actors, the director, the technicians and anyone else 
within range. 

That'll Be the Day is the first movie to feature Keith Moon. 
As I previously mention it is all about growing up in England 
during the nineteen fifties and is quite highly regarded, though 
it certainly will never feature in any lists of the top ten films of 
all time. Moonie’s role is very small, not much more than a 
cameo, and he plays the drummer of a struggling rock and roll 
band. Whenever he is on screen he dominates the proceedings 
with very little effort, which is not entirely surprising as he does 
little more than play himself. But it is off the screen and on the 
set that he really comes into his own because film sets are clut- 
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tered up with exactly the right sort of equipment for playing 
pranks and merry japes. 

He arrives in typical style, turning up on location in the Isle 
of Wight in a helicopter, which in the normal course of events 
will cause little comment. But Moonie is not content to land at 
the nearest heliport, or even upon the lawn of the location 
hotel. He wishes to land on the roof of the hotel, which the 
architect who designs the hotel never envisages, being as he 
initiates his drawings around about the time that the Wright 
Brothers are gawping at our feathered friends and wondering 
how to emulate same—at least that is the impression this hotel’s 
plumbing gives. Moonie therefore requires me to provide a 
helipad. 

“Dougal, dear boy. Arrange a landing for me. I will be 
piloting my helicopter and I intend to land on the hotel.” Well, 
Moonie can no more pilot his own helicopter than he can 
perform brain surgery. But I understand that he wishes to 
cause an impression by pretending to do his own Red Baron 
act and who am I to deny him this pleasure? So I do not demur 
when he commands me thus: 

“Make a large cross on the roof of the hotel so that I know 
which hotel to land on.” It occurs to me that the hotel man- 
agement will object to the entire manoeuvre if it sees me paint- 
ing whitewashed crosses all over the building, but Moonie has 
this problem sussed too. 

“What you do, dear boy, is collect up a few waiters and get 
them to make the cross out of tablecloths. Slip them a few quid 
if you have to.” I am in the middle of pointing out that I have 
roughly five bob on me, and that these waiters are unlikely to 
accept American Express plastic, when I find that I am speak- 
ing to a dialing tone. So I borrow a tenner and slip it to the 
head Italian, who in turn orders various minion Italians up 
onto the roof with plenty of second best tablecloths. 

It is a most impressive sight when Moonie swoops out of the 
sky, dead on time—which is a sure sign that it is not Keith 
doing the piloting. He makes a beeline for the roof, which is 
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quite crowded what with the various Italians standing by to 
watch and maybe pick up the pieces. I ask myself who is doing 
all the waiting at the tables below. All proceeds in the ap- 
proved fashion of the manual of British helicoptering until the 
chopper is just a few feet above the table linen. Then the wind 
from the rotor blades causes all this linen to flutter off to the 
edge of the roof and one of the Italian waiters nearly flutters off 
with it in his efforts at recovery. 

Moonie is delighted with his reception. He is in full Red 
Baron drag, with furry flying jacket, leather helmet and so on, 
and does not seem in the slightest fazed by the obvious fact 
that there is a highly professional chauffeur in the driver’s seat 
and that it is this chauffeur and not Moonie who achieves the 
perfect landing. Very soon we are all ensconced in the hotel 
bar and Moonie is already planning ways to enliven the pro- 
ceedings in this staid Isle of Wight holiday hotel, that is more 
accustomed to receiving coachloads of distressed gentlefolk than 
it is to entertaining film crews, actors and their ilk. What he is 
not doing is learning his lines and when I mention these lines 
to him, believing that they are essential to the filming, he just 
~ waves his hand about and says: 

“When you're a natural, dear boy, you don’t have to worry 
about incidentals like learning lines.” He has so few lines, any- 
way, that I figure he will manage OK. Moonie’s arrival gives 
me great pleasure because I am finding that this filming malarky 
is not all that it is cracked up to be and consists largely of hang- 
ing around for hours on end, playing cards and listening to actors 
cracking on about the time they play Abanazar in panto in 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

Though this hotel is not what you or I would choose, it 
fancies itself as an “in” place and prides itself on staging such 
exciting events as dinner dances that feature The Roy Gristle 
Trio, and exhibitions of art and sculpture by persons who are 
registered as blind. This particular evening there is a fashion 
show and while this show will not rival the Spring Collection 
of Yves St. Laurent, or even the stamp collection of my Uncle 
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Eric, it does have the advantage of attracting various examples 
of the local crumpet who are supposed to parade about in naff 
evening dresses and awful trouser suits for the delectation of the 
local followers of fashion. The only question that remains to be 
answered is how do we get amongst this talent? 

The etiquette handbooks suggest that the correct method is 
to stand suavely by the bar, wait until one of the lovelies pops 
in to wet her whistle, then order up a bottle of champagne and 
introduce oneself. Moonie, however, has other ideas though he 
at least starts off by standing by the bar. His attitude, however, 
is not suave, because he is rapidly very pissed indeed by drink- 
ing large quantities of brandy and ginger. From this bar, the 
fashion caper is just about visible and Moonie is increasingly 
interested in the bints that parade there. He is a sucker for 
model bints anyway. 

“Dougal,” he remarks innocently. “This show needs livening 
up. What it needs is a guest appearance by someone whose sense 
of fashion is renowned throughout the civilised world. That is 
to say, me.” 

“Listen, man,” I reply, indicating his flying outfit, “that may 
be OK for landing on hotel roofs but it sure as hell isn’t the 
latest thing.” 

“True. You are quite right, Dougal. What this needs, dear 
boy, is something a little more risqué. Something with a degree 
of je ne sais quoi.” 

“Do what?” I exclaim as Moonie struggles out of his flying 
suit and stands there in a decidedly grubby pair of Y-fronts. 
Strange. The one thing he seems to prefer to dressing up is jump- 
ing about with absolutely no gear on whatsoever. 

These Y-fronts look like they are getting on in years even at 
the retreat from Dunkirk and, indeed, from their appearance 
they probably witness same retreat. Anyway, they are by no 
means haute couture even for a toilet like the Isle of Wight. 
Though I am very entertained by this turn of events, I don’t 
know quite where to look because I can see that many punters 
present are beginning to give us the peculiar eye. 
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But the peculiar eye we receive in the bar is nothing to the 
looks Moonie gets from the local followers of fashion while he 
is capering about upon the model’s catwalk. This capering is 
performed in conjunction with a pretty little bint who is wear- 
ing a nice off-the-shoulder number in pink tulle. Moonie starts 
to jive with the bird as she is parading up and down the cat- 
walk and she is no little annoyed at the intrusion, especially as 
Moonie is giving a loud and discordant rendition of Little Old 
Lady from Pasadena all the while. 


The point is that when Moonie arrives anywhere—let alone 
a film set—he is not inclined to behave like Laurence Olivier 
or, indeed, like any other geezer who is a fair hand at the 
performance of thespian arts. No, he regards the making of 
films as one big joke from beginning to end. He is not im- 
pressed—even if he knows—that every delay in the schedule, 
every minute lost, costs the producers many hundreds, and 
maybe thousands, of pounds. One time, during That'll Be the 
Day, Moonie delays the proceedings by a couple of hours just 
for the sake of a few more laughs. The director of this film, 
~ Claude Whatham, is just about to launch into a take and his 
assistants are calling for quiet on the set and standby, please, 
and all the other things that assistants are supposed to call for. 
The scene he is about to film is set in a dance hall and is com- 
_ plete with a couple of groups and a load of extras who are 
playing the punters so, one way or another, there are several 
hundred people and half a billion quids worth of equipment 
strewn around. In fact, the entire scene is typical of all movie 
sets where, despite the fact that the great British film industry 
is about as healthy as the economy of Haiti, it seems to be nec- 
essary to have half the population of the world present and 
unionised before a camera can be switched on. We are told, 
however, that things are now improving in the great British 
film industry and that it is no longer compulsory to employ 
two hairdressers, one of the straight hairs and one for the curly 
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“Quiet everybody, please. Quiet on the set!” 

“Standby.” 

“First positions, please.” 

“Quiet . . . quiet, please!” 

“Turn sound ... camera. . 

“THE GERMANS ARE BOMBING NEASDEN .. . AN 
H-BOMB IS ABOUT TO FALL ON NEASDEN! THIS IS 
AN OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: YOU ARE DIRECTED 
TO GO IMMEDIATELY TO THE NEAREST BOMB SHEL- 
TER WITH YOUR GAS MASK: I REPEAT .. .” 

“What the fuck?” 

«| YOU MUST WEAR YOUR GAS MASKS AT ALL 
TIMES...” 

“Cut! Cut! CUT!!!” 

Now, of course, this dialogue about the Germans raiding 
Neasden by air is by no means included in the script of Thar'll 
Be the Day, and it is especially not intended that these lines 
should boom out from the speakers on the set. Claude Whatham, 
who is no thickie, immediately realises what gives here and 
screams: 

“Find the loony! Find that bastard!” 

All the minions start running around like chickens without 
any heads, searching here, there and everywhere for Keith and, 
although it is quite clear that he is somewhere on the set and 
is speaking out over the PA equipment, it is not quite so clear 
exactly where he is located. 

“Find him!” screams Claude and the minions scurry even 
more fervently because Claude’s word is God’s word on this 
set and the lucky minion who finds Moonie may also find him- 
self suddenly elevated to Assistant Director’s Third Assistant— 
at least for the rest of the day. Moonie’s voice, meanwhile, 
rants on: 

“DO NOT TRY TO FIND ME. I REPEAT: DO NOT 
TRY TO FIND ME. I HAVE A GATLING GUN AND I 
WILL NOT HESITATE TO USE IT. I AM ARMED AND 
EXTREMELY DANGEROUS.” 
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“Find him!” screams Claude. 

Scurry, scurry! Rush, rush! Peer, peer! go all the minions, but 
what with all the equipment and cables lying about the place 
and all jumbled up like a gigantic spaghetti, looking for a lead 
that has Moonie on the end of it is like looking for a tadpole in 
a pot of black paint. Moonie continues over the PA in a very 
pompous BBC-type announcer’s voice: 

“YOU WON’T FIND ME. I AM IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND.” 

“Jesus Christ get that bastard out of here!” rages Claude. 

“Yes, Claude. Of course, Claude. Certainly, Claude!” 

“IF THERE ARE ANY POLICEMEN HERE, I AM 
SMOKING A JOINT AND INJECTING HEROIN INTO 
MY MAIN ARTERY AT THE SAME TIME. EVERYONE 
ON THIS FILM HAS THE CLAP. AND CRABS. EVERY- 
ONE PRESENT IS INSTRUCTED TO REPORT TO THE 
NEAREST SPECIAL CLINIC. ALL THE GIRLS IN THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT ARE SLUTS AND HOOKERS AND EVERY 
ONE OF THEM WILL DROP HER KNICKERS AT THE 
SLIGHTEST PROVOCATION.” 

Not only is Claude Whatham going berserk, the female 
extras are beginning to generate a degree of resentment at 
Moonie’s casting such slurs upon their characters. Moreover, 
the search and destroy operation that is being mounted to find 
Moonie is doing plenty of searching and even more destroying 
of the very expensive sets. Plugs are being unplugged and leads 
are being unravelled—but still the voice booms on: 

“TAKE NO NOTICE OF CLAUDE WHATHAM. HE 
IS BEING REPLACED BY ANOTHER DIRECTOR. A 
NEW DIRECTOR IS ON HIS WAY FROM THE LABOUR 
EXCHANGE AT THIS VERY MOMENT. CLAUDE 
WHATHAM IS NO LONGER WANTED ON THIS MOVIE 
BECAUSE HE IS STUFFING THE CASTING DIRECTOR. 
DON’T DENY THIS, CLAUDE, BECAUSE WE HAVE 
SEEN YOU ...WE’VE ACTUALLY WATCHED YOU 
SCREWING THE CASTING DIRECTOR.” 

At this stage I am not a little concerned that Claude seems to 
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be tearing his hair out by the handful. Moonie is nowhere in 
sight and I wonder if, somehow, there is a tape recorder rigged 
into the system. Eventually, however, someone remembers that 
some of the speaker cabinets on stage are not real speaker 
cabinets stuffed with electronics, but are mock-ups which are 
hollow inside and from one of these dummy cabinets someone 
traces a tiny and inconspicuous lead. When the back is ripped 
off this cabinet, there is Moonie, crouching, microphone in hand. 

“Tee, hee, hee,” he says. “That livened things up a bit, didn't 
it dear boy?” 

Moonie is certainly capable of taking his reach for attention 
to quite staggering lengths. He is very conscious of his star 
status and will become very neurotic if he is around anyone he 
thinks—rightly or wrongly—is getting more public acclaim than 
him. This tendency is made worse by the fact that even the 
biggest rock stars, by which I mean musicians playing in rock 
and roll bands as against pop stars like Cliff Richard or Donna 
Summer, despite the fact that they may sell millions of records 
all around the world, are often completely unrecognised by Mrs. 
Spriggs of 43 Acacia Avenue. She will instantly recognise Cliff 
Richard because she constantly sees him on telly singing dozey 
love songs. She also sees him doing guest spots on variety shows 
and chat shows. But rock and roll musicians do not often take 
part in these events and, anyway, bands like The Who concen- 
trate more on albums than they do on singles. Led Zeppelin are 
in a very similar position. They are right up there in the top 
league of sellers and rock fans everywhere recognise them. 
Nevertheless, they remain a totally unrecognisable entity as far 
as the Mrs. Spriggs of this world are concerned. Assuming he is 
not wearing his attention-getting gear, I dare say that Jimmy 
Page will be able to wander round London or Los Angeles 
unmolested by the general public. 

The star of That'll Be the Day is a young geezer by the 
name of David Essex and he is, perhaps, a medium star, what 
with the odd hit record, boyish good looks, a spot of acting 
here and there, telly appearances and, of course, plenty of do re. 
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mi. At the time of the filming he is very hot indeed. His hit 
record Rock On is recently Number One in the UK and the 
USA. What is more, he has great Mrs. Spriggs-appeal and is on 
Top of the Pops and similar telly shows all the time. Many 
bints ask him for his autograph, amongst other things, and, 
indeed, if he is connected to the national grid, this country will 
have no energy crises. Essex is a fairly straight geezer with all 
this heat and fame but, inevitably, it does not please Moonie at 
all. He is very jealous. The way he sees it is that it is bad enough 
that Essex, and not Moonie, is the star of the movie. 

The Rock On Number One hit malarkey is the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. 

One day Moonie suddenly bursts in the hotel where the film 
crew is staying waving a newspaper about and shouting and 
generally carrying on. 

“Hold everything,” shouts. “Hold everything, dear boys. I 
have an announcement to make. I have just become the third 
richest man in the world.” Naturally there are a few comments 
made along the lines of: 

“Oh yeah?” and “Bullshit!” But Moonie is not in the slightest 
surprised or fazed. 

“Yes,” he continues. “It’s true. Years ago I bought shares in a 
silver mine in Australia and this mine has just become the 
hottest thing in the world. As you know, silver is very buoyant 
at the moment, and this mine has discovered two massive new 
seams. I am now worth roughly £186 million and I invite you 
all to celebrate my good fortune. We'll have a party tonight in 
the hotel and everything’s on me. Right?” Well it all goes to 
show how full of bullshit this entire business is because, despite 
a few sceptical looks here and there, most everyone raises a 
cheer and even the sceptical few are convinced when Moonie 
shows them the newspaper he is waving about. It reads: 

ROCK STAR MOON BECOMES BILLIONAIRE OVER- 
NIGHT. 

There is much glad-handing and congratulations all round 
and, of course, everyone is well into the idea of free booze and 
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a jolly-up even if Moonie has to pay for same out of his granny’s 
Post Office savings. 

Come the evening, everyone gathers in the hotel bar and 
Moonie starts to order up the medicine. At this activity he is 
one of the all-time greats, the Juan Fangio of drink orderers. 
Consequently, in no time at all the hotel bar is jammed up with 
raucous drunkards who very quickly drive the respectable resi- 
dents out of the hotel. Whoever else is present, there is no 
question but that Moonie is the star of the show and is in 
absolutely top form. 

Just when things are at their most spectacularly noisy and it 
seems highly unlikely that the party could become more explo- 
sive without detonation actually taking place, the Dubliners 
enter. 

Strictly rock fans may not suss that the Dubliners are an 
Irish band that sings such songs as Seven Drunken Nights and, 
by all accounts, believe that such songs cannot be sung without 
personally experiencing these seven drunken nights—preferably 
at least once a week. The Dubliners are quite surprisingly Irish- 
looking, what with having large, florid faces and plenty of beard 
here and there. Most of their music tends to go: 

Yiddly-tiddly-diddly-diddly—ah—-yiddly-tiddly-diddly ad in- 
finitum (or even ad nauseam if you do not care for this sort of 
music) and they are a most entertaining act indeed. In fact, the 
quantity of yiddly-tiddly in the Dubliners’ act is only exceeded 
by the amount of medicine that is required to produce any 
yiddly-tiddly whatsoever. In fact, the Dubliners, it is said, are 
able to consume medicines faster than a coachload of Aus- 
tralians on their way to a test match. 

The reason that the Dubliners are at hand is that they are 
staying in this hotel while they are on tour in the area, and 
Moonie quickly encourages them to join in with the jolly-up by 
thrusting large measures into their hands. In very quick time, 
the Irish geezers out with their instruments and what we have 
going is a kind of Anglo-Irish jam session. Moonie is playing 
upon anything that comes to hand and there are accordions, 
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flutes and all sorts of Gaelic-style instruments sounding off. 
The end result is a bit like something out of the Muppet Show 
but a good time is had by all, except, possibly, by the hotel 
management and anyone with a built-in aversion to yiddly-tiddly- 
diddly-diddly. 

This jollification cheers Moonie up no end but, unhappily, 
the price for this boost to the ego must eventually be paid and 
the time to pay is at the crack of lunchtime the next morning. I 
go to Moonie’s room and discover him in tears. And the cause 
of these tears, which are real and copious, is not so much the 
pain that is left behind by the medicines of the night before, as 
by a bill, the size of which will bring tears to the eyes of any- 
one who is not either J. Paul Getty or A. Khashoggi. Although 
the first couple of figures on this bill are not very large in them- 
selves, they are followed by an infinite number of zeros and it 
is these zeros that cause Keith to break down. As bills go, this 
is interesting, informative and even quite imaginative, as it lists 
and itemises every single expenditure including things which get 
damaged, such as occasional tables and fruit bowls, and it 
stretches four or five yards when laid out. 

You may be thinking that a man the newspapers claim to be 
worth £186 million will not worry too much about his enter- 
tainment bills. On the other hand you may be thinking that 
Moonie is by no means worth the said amount and the news- 
paper story and his claims are nothing more than a pack of lies. 
The latter is, of course, the correct interpretation, as I very well 
know throughout because it is I who has to visit the nearest joke 
shop in order to get Moonie’s story printed up on a dummy 
newspage. 

Moonie is really quite desperate. 

“T haven’t got any money,” he keeps saying. “I can’t even pay 
this fucking bar bill. Why do I do these things, Dougal? Why? 
I can’t understand it.” He is really quite broken up and it is one 
of those occasions when there is not much I can either say or 
do. Of course the bill will be paid, even if it is me who has to 
fork out the American Express to do so. Of course he has plenty 
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of dough, even if most of it is notional at this point in time. 
What he is really peeved about is that he has to resort to de- 
ception and lies to come across as a bigshot. He firmly believes 
that his place in life is right up there at the top of the tree— 
both in terms of finance and celebrity. If anyone eclipses him, 
however temporarily, then he becomes very depressed and this 
is when he gets himself into trouble. 

After a long while he comes round, but this feeling that he 
should be the star of the show is never far away all the while 
we are filming. By the time Stardust, the sequel to That'll Be the 
Day, is in production, this feeling is with Moonie constantly and 
this probably explains the outbursts of childish temperament 
which follow. ‘ 

We are filming in Manchester. Stardust is the story of a band 
that makes it from scuffling club gigs to international super- 
stardom. It is a sort of fictionalised version of the Beatles story 
and the band in the movie is called The Stray Cats. The mem- 
bers of the band are played by Dave Edmunds, who, of course, 
does very nicely thank you in the music biz in real life; Karl 
Howman, an actor I mention elsewhere; Moonie and David 
Essex as the lead singer. We are on location in the Belle Vue, a 
large venue in Manchester, and the idea is that The Stray Cats 
are just beginning to get plenty of hysteria. The hall is chock 
full of extras, all decked out in sixties gear, and they must per- 
form plenty of screaming and hysteria at the Cats. As Essex is 
the lead singer he, of course, must command more of the hysteria 
than anyone else, especially female hysteria. (The storyline goes 
on to tell how this character becomes a superstar solo act and 
eventually goes somewhat bonkers with the strain of it all.) 

The bints that are dragged in as extras perform a fine job 
and if I already do not know what is going on I will think that 
here is a genuine case of fan-hysteria. These birds are waving a 
picture of Essex around, screaming their heads off, and are 
pushing and shoving in the approved manner. During these 
scenes I can tell that Moonie is becoming more and more 
unhinged by the fact that he is not the centre of attention and 
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things get so bad that, on one occasion, I go backstage and find 
him in tears again, breaking up. 

Bloody hell, | think, here we go again. 

I ask him what the problem is and he says: 

“Tve been here before. I've done all this before. I’ve smashed 
up this fucking dressing room. I’ve had birds screaming and 
carrying on right in this hall—and I’m still not the leader of 
the band. Why? Why am I just the drummer? Why is everyone 
holding up David Essex’s picture? Why are they all shouting for 
him? Why don’t they want me?” 

“Come on, cock,” I say. “What are you on about? It’s only a 
film. A movie. Make believe. You're a fucking actor. You're 
acting the part of a drummer in the group.” 

But even as I talk to him I realise that he completely forgets 
that he is in a film and that he believes that this is real life. Sad 
though this may seem, it is certainly not the only occasion on 
which reality and fantasy become inextricably intermixed for 
Keith Moon. It is almost as though he enters another dimen- 
sion in which only imagination exists. Once, I have to pretend 
to be the manager of a large hotel, because that is where he 
thinks he is and it will just be too complicated to go through 
the whole process of convincing him that this is not the case. I 
have to pretend to be room service, too, and take plenty of 
verbal battery on the pearly listeners when he finds that the 
breakfast that I lovingly fry is not up to West Coast standards 
—especially in the orange juice department. 

So here he is weeping and wailing and quite obviously be- 
lieving that he is at the Bell Vue with The Who, that The 
Who are never going to make it and that he will spend the rest 
of his life schlepping around such toilets. All this stuff about 
not being the leader of the band is quite significant, too. Is this 
what he thinks all the time he plays with The Who? If so it is 
really very much a shame because it is a fact that however 
pissed off they get with him, the boys in the band love Moonie 
and by no means do they think of him as anything other than 
an equal in a great and exciting enterprise. Maybe this is the 
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time that I finally realise that Moonie has such a giant ego that 
one day it will inevitably land him right in the excremental mat- 
ter for good. 

What eventually cures him, of course, is a couple of large 
brandies, a few words of commiseration and a spot of gen- 
eralised jollying-up. Maybe you are thinking no wonder the 
poor sod gets to have medicinal problems what with his personal 
filling him up with liquor at every conceivable opportunity. 

Maybe you are right at that. It is strange how there never 
seems to be a doctor or a strait-jacket handy when you need it. 

One aspect of Moonie’s character that is truly surprising is 
the lengths to which he will go to be admired by people who 
rate him anyway. There is no doubt that despite, or because of, 
his lunacy he is one of the best-liked music business figures. 
Though he is probably the worst money-manager in the world 
(apart from the succession of Government treasury officials) 
Moonie is also genuinely rich and famous. Virtually all his 
peers reckon he is one of the all-time greats when it comes to 
playing upon the drumskins. So what else should he need? 
Why take so much trouble to seem either childish or megalo- 
manic? Maybe the truth is that when he is with anyone outside 
the rock business, whether they are lawyers or actors, doctors 
or architects, he is both jealous and insecure. He cannot relate 
his achievements to theirs and does not see that they all recog- 
nise his success, that even the ones who disapprove of him 
most also probably have a sneaking envy of his way of life. 
This whole feeling is made worse by his realisation that some 
actors achieve the same degree of adulation, recognition and 
cash success, and that these actors can go on far longer than 
any rock star. Whereas an actor can grow old gracefully and 
lose little of his or her appeal (though this argument tends to 
collapse when it comes to the bints who rely on a certain 
amount of déshabille in the Bristol area) there is nothing more 
pathetic than a geriatric rock and roller—as anyone who sees 
Presley in his last years will testify. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions such as Bo Diddley and Chuck Berry, but these are 
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really museum pieces who are still alive and I am sure that 
none of the boys wish to be playing Pinball Wizard just prior 
to clocking into the local Post Office for their pension. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, Moonie, deep down, seems 
to feel at a great disadvantage when he is with movie people, 
and therefore feels that he must build himself up. He cannot 
see how transparent his act seems when he puts it on—though, 
to be fair, not many movie people have the nous to see it either. 
But then they are usually so engrossed in how they appear that 
they are oblivious to everyone else. You can see a similar phe- 
nomenon if you put a small mirror in a birdcage. Still, however 
transparent Moonie’s acts, they often give off several guffaws 
here and there. 

On one occasion, when we are forced for no good reason that 
comes to mind, to stay in one of a grotesque chain of hotels, 
none of us can obtain any medicines. There is absolutely no 
chance whatsoever of any staff member of this hotel obtaining 
same. It is difficult enough to obtain a cold bottle of wine after 
nine o'clock in the evening in the dining room. We are de- 
bating what to do when Moonie suddenly outs with: 

“No problem, dear boys. No problem at all. We will simply 
go to my hotel.” 

Obviously, someone pipes up: 

“But, Moonie, this is your hotel.” 

“No, no, dear boy,” replies Moonie. “I mean my hotel. The 
hotel I own.” 

“Oh,” says the cynic. “And where is that?” 

“Just down the road. We'll go over there now. I’ve got a 
private suite there and it’s well stocked with this and that. 
Come on.” 

This may not seem like the most convincing story in the 
world, but Moonie is definitely one of the all time great liars, 
and whereas I know him very well, the others present are not 
especially familiar with his ways. So, by the time Moonie com- 
pletes the blag as to how long he is a hotelier and how he does 
not like to talk of it, or even stay in it, in case people think he 
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is being flash, it is clear that the actors present swallow the story 
hook, line and fishing rod. 

When we pull up at Moonie’s hotel, it is one of those 
monstrosities about two hundred stories high and covering an 
area the size of Manhattan. It is so large that even the actors, 
who are very gullible indeed, are having their doubts as to the 
ownership of the gaff. But Moonie gathers everyone up and 
marches directly to the reception desk. He open with: 

“Ah, good evening, dear boy. My usual suite, if you’d be so 
kind.” The bloke looks a bit blank, then says: 

“I’m sorry, sir. I don’t understand. Exactly who are you?” 

“Come along, come along,” says Moonie. “I don’t have all 
night you know. I want my suite and I want you to send up 
some cold meats and salads and half a dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne.” This geezer on the reception remains extremely blank. 

“But who are you, sir?” 

“Who am I?” responds Keith, leaning nonchalantly on the 
desk and looking round at the actors with a knowing smirk. 
“That’s rich, that is. I, dear boy . . .” and here, with impec- 
able timing, he turns back to the unfortunate, “just happen to 
be the owner of this hotel and if you don’t sort out this matter 
instantly, I will have you dismissed. In fact, I will make sure that 
you never work in the hotel and catering trade again. Any- 
where.” 

“I’m sorry, sir, I can’t authorise . . .” The geezer is certainly 
game, but he is no match for Keith Moon. 

“RIGHT. THAT’S IT. CALL THE MANAGER. AND 
YOU MAY REGARD YOURSELF AS ON THE DOLE. 
FROM NOW! OUT!” 

One of the actors with us who specialises in sensitive roles is 
a little upset at this high handed behaviour. 

“Here, Dougal, this is a bit out of order isn’t it? I mean, per- 
haps the bloke’s new on the job or something.” 

“Ah, well,” I reply, “Moonie’s a hard man when it comes to 
business. He won’t tolerate slackness, you know.” While this 
dialogue is taking place, Moonie has got hold of the manager 
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and is speaking to him in a most animated fashion. Words such 
as “sack,” “dismiss,” and “stupid bastard” can be heard. Next 
thing, the manager marches over to the receptionist and gives 
him audio GBH: 

“What do you mean by this? Don’t you know this is Mr 
Moon? He owns the bloody place—not to mention half of 
Manchester. How dare you insult him? I can’t tolerate this. 
You're fired. Now. Instantly. Get out. I’ll send you your cards.” 

Of course, the receptionist is most downcast and commences 
to mumble about his wife and three children who, it seems, 
are unable to subsist without his meagre paycheck, and what 
about his crippled grandmother who requires expensive medical 
treatment in America? But the manager is relentless, insists 
that the receptionist leave this very night and then stalks off to 
fix up Moonie’s suite. 

Next thing we know the receptionist disappears, then almost 
immediately reappears with his hat, coat and a small suitcase. 
He takes it on his toes out of the hotel. 

The actors, and especially the one that specialises in sensitive 
roles, are flabbergasted. They plead with Moonie and ask if he 
does not think it a bit strong to give the poor man the heave ho, 
especially as he is encumbered with the wife, three children and 
crippled granny who must be expensively treated in the USA. 

“The thing is, dear boys,” retorts Moonie with glacial disdain, 
“when you are in the catering business, which is of course just 
one of my many interests, you have to be absolutely ruthless with 
the staff. Give them an inch and they’ll take a mile. Inefficiency 
starts to creep in—and then where are you? Before you know 
what’s what, Egon Ronay docks you a star or two and the whole 
thing goes to the dogs. No, believe me, these people only under- 
stand the mailed fist. You’ve got to be cruel to be kind.” He con- 
tinues in this vein, sounding for all the world like something by 
Keith Joseph out of Mrs. Thatcher. It is, indeed, fortunate that I 
realise that what really happens is that Moonie slips everyone 
concerned a few quid to play along with his little jape, otherwise 
I will begin to wonder what I am doing working for someone who 
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makes Albert Speer seem like Ralph Nader when it comes to 
labour relations. 

There is no question that, all in all, working in the movies 
with Moonie is a great laugh for, although they take making 
pictures more seriously than rock and rollers take making rock 
and roll, movie people are, by and large, a fair bunch of jokers, 
even if some of them do come the old madam here and there. 
As long as the epic masterpiece is not too badly interfered with, 
they are quite prepared to experiment with the medicines, tamper 
with the bints and generally misbehave in a quite disgraceful 
fashion. And, of course, the great thing about making movies is 
that there are so many people interacting in an ever changing 
string of locations that there is continual ferment—and this is 
well-known to be conducive to laughter and pranks. 

In Stardust, it is necessary to recreate the old Cavern Club in 
Liverpool, which is where the Beatles first spring to fame. These 
scenes are, in fact, filmed in Wapping which is well-known as a 
bit of a toilet in the East End of London. No offence to those 
from Wapping, of course, but even they will admit that there is 
a slight shortage of elegant boulevards and soigné cafes and a 
general air of gracious living. It is by no means in the real estate 
agents’ top ten. In fact, it is in their bottom five... . a right 
khazi and the reason why we are filming there is that a right 
khazi is what is required. The location people excel themselves 
by finding this spot and before anyone knows what’s what we are 
filming a scene where The Stray Cats pull their van up outside 
what is supposed to be the Cavern Club but is, in fact, slap up 
against a famous pub which is a great tourist trap and goes by the 
name of The Prospect of Whitby. 

It is the end of the day and everybody concerned is pretty well 
knackered. The shot is repeated many, many times, as is the wont 
of film directors. David Essex and Adam Faith are sitting in the 
front of the van, as befits the star of his band and his manager, 
and in the back are Moonie, Paul Nicholas and Karl Howman. 
They are partitioned off from Essex and Faith so that it is really 
quite private in the back. In the lull before the next shot, four 
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Japanesers, all festooned with cameras, spectacles and teeth, issue 
forth from the Prospect of Whitby, see the geezers in the back 
of the van, which has its doors open, and ask them what gives. It 
just happens that the situation is such that the Japanesers cannot 
see the lights, cameras and other such things that are necessary to 
turn life into art. But before Moonie or anyone else can dream up 
an answer as to what gives, one of the Japanesers, a most cordial 
fellow, sticks his bonce into the van and asks: 

“Ah, so you gentremen are musicians?” 

“That’s it.” 

“You pray lock rorr?” 

“Yeah. Matter of fact we’re just on our way to play in a night- 
club round the corner.” 

“Ahhh. Excrerrent. You dilect us to night crub? We enjoy 
trypicar Engrish nightcrub. In Japan, evlyone rove lock rorr!” 

The upshot is that the Japanesers are invited to jump in the 
back of the van and offered the inducement of a free pass into 
the night club if they will help the lads with the gear. Naturally 
they are well chuffed to fall in with an Engrish lock rorr band, so 
they pile in. It turns out that this is a works outing for a Japanese 
fountain pen company, and the first thing they do is to hand 
around freebies. 

A few seconds later comes the call for Action and Faithie 
drives the van round the corner, totally unaware that it is full 
to the brim with Japanesers. He pulls up outside the “club.” 
The cameras are rolling quite merrily and everyone is busy 
being an “actor.” The van doors open so that Messrs. Howman, 
Edmunds, Nicholas and Moon, alias The Stray Cats, can exit. 
But instead, what happens? Out fall four confused looking 
Japaneser tourists, blinking in the glare of the lights. 

“Ah, soo,” says the head Japaneser. “What the fucking herr 
going on?” 

“Tee hee hee,” reply Moonie and the lads. 

Considering that they are not treated at all well by the powers 
that be, the orientals do take this little prank in good spirits. By 
the time Moonie and the others fill them in as to what comes off 
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and hand around a few autographs, the Japanesers are most en- 
thusiastic about the movie and wish to become Toshiro Mifune. 
In the end they have to make do with dishing out a few more 
fountain pens before making off into the night. Considering 
they cause the demise of the great British motorcycle industry 
and are in the process of completing same toward the great 
British car industry too, they seem to be good blokes. 

When it comes to situations that can be turned into comedy, 
you might think that a motorway cafe offers less potential than 
most. After all, what is funny about a depressing joint whose in- 
terior decoration is confined to dirty coffee cups, half-masticated 
doughnuts and a few soggy chips? 

What could produce fewer laughs than plastic tables and floors 
that are slowly being eaten away by the regular spillage of acid- 
based gravies? Anyone that spends any time on the road with 
rock and roll bands must come across his fair share of motorway 
cafes, and no one in the entire history of rock and roll touring 
ever comes across one that does not rival Wigan on a wet Mon- 
day morning, as a source of gloom, despondency and general 
depression. 

All this leads into another Stardust incident which involves 
The Stray Cats in a motorway cafe scene—the idea being that 
the band is touring the UK and is stopping off in this cafe for a 
bite to eat. The cafe chosen for the film is highly representative 
of its type having slightly less grace and charm than a third rate 
knacker’s yard. On the other hand, it does possess a manager 
whose boundless enthusiasm is only matched by his complete 
inability to grasp the fact that he is the overlord of a squalid 
greaserama and not a five star hotel. 

This manager clearly believes that to star his rip-off joint in a 
movie will do wonders for business and cause it to become the 
frequent haunt of stars of the silver screen and other famous per- 
sonalities. He seems to have some crazy, lunatic dream in his 
bonce whereby HRH the Princess Margaret turns to her com- 
panion and speaks: 
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“IT say, why don’t we all pop up the M1 tonight to that de- 
lightful little motorway cafe that was mentioned in Country Life 
last week. I hear their double sausage, egg and chips is simply 
out of this world—and Foggy says the steak pie and beans is too 
too divine.” 

From this you may gather that this manager is a certifiable 
lunatic and despite the fact that all we are after is a couple of 
scenes in a typical motorway cafe, he insists that all the tables 
and chairs are neatly arranged, that everything in sight is polished 
(though here he has a problem because none of his staff ever see 
polish in their lives, and one of them faints at the sight of a 
dustpan and brush). All in all, he carries on like the maitre d’ of 
The Dorchester, which is really quite pathetic and only succeeds 
in making the flies on the Danish pastries feel uncomfortable. 

The first shot entails the lads in the band all queueing up for 
their rations of grease, and on the counter by which they are 
standing there are many plastic panels to promote the day’s 
special, such as prunes and custard and fried plaice and chips. 
The manager is most keen that they should be included in 
picture and he takes special care to ensure that they are rela- 
tively clean and legible. 

Filming continues and a few takes are attempted. Then, as 
usual, there is some sort of cock-up and there is a break while 
the head cameraman tries to clear his equipment of the grease 
that clogs up the works on account of him filming within twenty- 
five feet of the kitchens. Naturally, I keep an eye on Moonie to 
try and keep him in order. But he seems to be remarkably quiet 
and is in a corner with Karl Howman. They are rapping away, 
huddled over something, so I ignore them and continue trying 
to drink a cup of coffee which the manager thoughtfully gives me. 
Though what he has against me at this stage, I do not know. 

This scene is set up once more and the camera, now free of 
frying grease, seems to be working in the approved and kosher 
manner. The Stray Cats poke around at the dubious comestibles 
on view and shuffle forward in the queue. 
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Suddenly, there is a colossal commotion and a great deal of 
shouting and arm waving. I move across to take a gander and 
what I see is this lunatic manager prancing about in front of 
the camera gesticulating insanely. Well, as far as I know, the 
script does not call for a cafe manager to impersonate a Matabele 
dancer, so I gather that all is not well. 

“Stop! Stop it! Stop the cameras! I won’t have it! You've got 
to stop! I’ll sue you all! You’ll never come here again!” This last 
is not a threat to take too seriously—in fact, if it is a promise, 
most of the great British people will heave a collective sigh of 
relief. Just as I am thinking this, I catch sight of the cause of all 
the aggravation. Along the top of the counter, the “Today’s Spe- 
cials” cards are most tastefully arranged and their white plastic 
letters show up most effectively against the black plastic back- 
grounds. But instead of promising the culinary delights previously 
mentioned, they now proclaim the immediate availability of: 

Fried Shit and Chips 

Prunes and Piss 

Bollocks on Toast 

Inevitably, Moonie is absolutely convulsed with laughter and 
he can hardly stand up. 

These and many other incidents will lead you to believe that 
Keith Moon does not have the correct degree of deference 
and/or respect when it comes to those who are in charge of 
movie-making—be they directors, producers, stars or writers. 
To Moonie there is only one act of creation and that is to sit 
behind the biggest set of drums in the world, behind the best 
rock and roll band in the world, and then to beat the shit out of 
those drums to drive the band into producing some of the best 
sounds ever to come from musical instruments. This is what 
he is very good at. Moonie relishes the freedom of rock drum- 
ming and this freedom enables him to create on the spot, with 
little or no forethought—for, no matter how full of ideas Moonie 
is, and ideas come to him thick and fast, he is hopeless at or- 
ganising himself to carry those ideas through. Meetings, con- 
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ferences, plans of action, /et’s try it another way—these are not 
the things Moonie understands and movies are very dependent 
on these things. 

Moreover, although members of the movie business do not 
usually qualify for founder membership of the Festival of Light 
and are apt to overindulge and point their mutton javelins at 
each other’s wives and girlfriends, most of them realise that 
there is a time and a place for everything. By and large, they do 
not cock up their professional appearances. Moonie, on the other 
hand, has no such inhibitions and will cock himself up, and any- 
one else who is within range, at the drop of a bottle. For example, 
he visits Karl Howman one time when Karl is in a play which 
goes by the name of Teeth and Smiles. It is written by a geezer 
called David Hare, who is generally regarded as being quite 
up-and-coming in the writing game, and it has more than one 
long word in it, as befits a play that is on at the Royal Court. 
What’s more there are several very kosher actors in it, such as 
Helen Mirren. After the play, Moonie wishes to pay a call on his 
mate Karl, so what he does is blag his way to the stage door and 
into the dressing room. There, the first thing he does is to leap 
upon Karl and wrestle him to the ground, which is most em- 
barrassing to Karl as it is witnessed by several theatrical types 
present. 

This is quite bearable, though, and everything remains OK 
until the end of the play comes up and it is time for the Thespians 
to take their curtain call. Now, to many such players, this is the 
most important part of the evening and it is the reason many of 
them go upon the stage in the first place. So they are not too 
delighted when Moonie insists on taking a bow with them. He is 
virtually on stage before anyone can restrain him. 

“Here,” he says, protesting at the hands laid on him. “I only 
want to take a bow.” Helen Mirren very reasonably points out 
that he is not in the play and is therefore not entitled to take a 
bow. 

“What are you talking about?” replies Moonie. “I always go 
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on stage with Led Zeppelin when I am at their concerts. And 
Eric Clapton. What’s so special about this?” One way and 
another, however, he is prevented from startling the patrons of 
the Royal Court theatre with an unscheduled appearance, much 
to the relief of all—especially Karl. But Karl’s tribulations are 
not yet over because he foolishly invites Moonie over to the pub 
next door to have a few bevvies. For all I know, Karl feels that it 
is the least he can do to try and make up for Moonie’s disappoint- 
ment at not being able to take a curtain call. Everyone in the 
play, including its scribe, David Hare, is in the bar and they are 
all talking quite amiably. Moon changes all this by button-holing 
David Hare. 

“Listen, dear boy,” he says, “I have an interest in the career 
of young Karl here and I want you to make sure you always see 
him right. Young Karl will be a star and I want you to remember 
that. If I ever hear that you have given him a bad part, or any 
other sort of bum steer, I shall want to know why. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

Naturally, Karl is somewhat embarrassed by all this and has 
to bicycle very hard indeed to cancel out this uncalled for testi- 
mony as to his acting prowess. But Moonie cannot see that he in 
any way is committing a gaffe. He has no idea that he does not 
carry the weight with these people that he does in the rock 
business, 

So, despite the fact that Moonie is undoubtedly a natural 
actor and despite the fact that acting offers him perhaps the 
only way out of the trap he creates for himself with his manic 
rock and roll life, he never does give it his best shots. He has 
several other parts than the ones I mention here, including that 
of a nun in Frank Zappa’s 200 Motels, Uncle Ernie in Ken 
Russell’s Tommy and a poovy dress designer in Mae West’s 
Sextet. To all outward appearances, incidentally, Moonie and 
Mae West get on like a house on fire in the very brief hours they 
work together. Maybe it is a case of each recognising the out- 
rageous in the other. It is interesting that despite the fact that 
these masterpieces are given a right good slagging by the people 
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who are meant to know what’s what in movies, and singularly 
fail to place bottoms in cinema seats, almost without exception 
Moonie gets a small rave notice. 

Of course, this is no great shock to me, for Moonie’s whole life 
is a movie which he produces, directs and stars in himself. He 
even finances it and expects very little return. He often says: 

“I am the best Keith Moon-type drummer in the world.” It is 
a great shame and a pity that he will never say: 

“T am the best Keith Moon-type actor in the world.” 


Sorry Now ? 


Malibu Beach, California, USA is a long, long way from Shep- 
herds Bush, London, England. In fact, Malibu Beach, is not 
the sort of place an ordinary young bloke from London is likely 
to wind up in. Or can normally expect to end up in, come to 
think of it. But there again, once the old foot is on the bottom 
rung of the rock and roll ladder, there’s no telling what might 
happen. And, in fact, this is what happens to me—just a couple 
of years after entering the rock and roll biz—BOFF!—there 
I am in Malibu. 

Not so very long ago, of course, the only way that a miracle 
like this can occur is by winning the football pools, or maybe 
becoming a film star or maybe spending twenty odd years work- 
ing like hell at your own business. Now all you have to do to 
see the world is join the rock and roll army. 

There is no place like California. I mean Moonie and me see 
a lot of places in a lot of countries but there’s no place like Cali- 
fornia—which is why, of course, Moonie eventually buys a place 
on Malibu Beach. 
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Like everyone says, best or worst, it happens in California 
first. It is all the good things and all the bad things about living 
in the late twentieth century all rolled up into one. There are 
geezers there with more money than any working person—and 
especially any English working person—can imagine. And I 
don’t just mean film stars and rock stars and oil tycoons. Secre- 
taries, plumbers, bank clerks and such types with very ordinary 
jobs live like no one in England can dream of. I mean, there’s 
this chick in LA works for a PR guy as his personal assistant. 
No big deal. No funny business in the sack. Just an ordinary job 
that might pay the rent in London, and perhaps a bit more to 
run a Mini and leave a few bob spare for a couple of drinks at 
the weekend and a late night Chinese meal to soak up same. But 
this chick in LA has the big Pontiac sitting in the garage, the 
beautiful apartment right on the waterside at Marina del Rey 
and she thinks nothing of taking a quick flight to Lake Tahoe 
or SF for the weekend just to see friends. 

Then, of course, there’s all this technology stuff. Everyone 
has access to the most amazing gadgets. There are cars with 
computers in them that tell you how many miles you do, how 
many gallons the car’s using, how much those gallons cost and 
if that doesn’t make you shit yourself, the computer can prob- 
ably tell you when you're due to visit the can next. 

There’s air conditioning everywhere and most homes have 
just about every conceivable appliance too. Even electric cock- 
tail sticks. Not to mention swimming pools, saunas, jacuzzis and 
the like. 1 should think the average California home uses up 
more electricity in a day than it takes to run the entire British 
Railways for a year. 

There’s always a catch, of course. Amongst all this affluence 
you've got some of the rottenest slums I ever see—like Watts. 
Plus someone gets knocked off or mugged every couple of nano- 
seconds. Plus—and this is really hard for Europeans to handle 
—LA has got virtually no transport system. There are one or 
two buses, but they’re few and far between and they only run 
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along the main streets. In LA it is simply assumed that everyone 
has a car. I mean if you haven’t got a car you are really at the 
bottom of the dung heap. And if you start walking about the 
chances are you will be arrested on suspicion of being suspicious. 

All I’m trying to say, really, is that when Moonie and I are 
living in Malibu it is like an alien world and very different in- 
deed from the places we grow up in. Don’t get me wrong—we 
have a great time and while we often talk about the sort of place 
California is, we do not have any hang ups about it. We’ve got 
a fabulous house right on the beach and next door is Steve Mc- 
Queen. We’ve got more birds than you can shake a dick at. 
We've got a lot of good mates with whom we can raise mayhem 
when required. And, except for the times Moonie pisses it all 
away, we've got a lot of dough to spend. 

But Keith and I are both very English. I mean, Moonie is a 
lunatic but he’s right in the tradition of great British eccentrics. 
And I’m the sort of geezer who likes a game of darts and a few 
pints down the pub when all is said and done—though it is true 
that in Malibu I have quite a reputation as a professional or- 
ganiser of jolly-ups. 

__. So it is really quite ironic that when Moonie and I finally 
split, when the last great bust-up comes, it all happens in Malibu 
among the palm trees, the health freaks, the surfers and the 
whole American dream. Maybe if we are both at home in the 
good old UK this final scene will not be quite so traumatic. 

And that is what it is. A trauma. By now you understand 
the background to it all. Moonie is a very freaky geezer and he 
does not have many friends—not proper friends that he can sit 
and talk to; that he can rely on and do not expect him to put on 
a funny costume at all times and caper about to make them 
laugh. When it comes right down to it, I am just about all he 
has. 

This is not an exaggeration. Of course, I start my time with 
The Who and Moonie as just another arsehole who heaves 
equipment about and is generally of no account. But later I 
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become the man who keeps Moonie together—not just making 
sure that he arrives on time at the various gigs, but really help- 
ing him to keep a grip on what little reality there is for a geezer 
like him. 

Consider this guy. He is a personal, mobile catastrophe. He’s 
got a colossal ego, too huge to relate to normal people on any 
normal level. But on top of it all he is really a loving and gen- 
erous man who needs an outlet, and perhaps because he does 
not have that outlet in the conventional sense, he explodes all 
over the place into outrageous behaviour. And, in most cases, 
it is me who has to carry the can for these explosions. 

Now you must not get this wrong. Moonie is by no means a 
poove. Far from it, although I will not be in the slightest sur- 
prised if he gives some geezer one up the bum just to shock and 
horrify some old biddy. I mean, it is the sort of thing he might 
do on the front lawn of the most exclusive country club in Mas- 
sachusetts. Moonie will do anything if he thinks there are enough 
people around who do not want him to do it. No, Moonie is not 
bent. And I am not an iron either. But the relationship between 
us is very close indeed and during my time with Moonie I do 
take on a lot of emotional, practical and organisational prob- 
lems so that when the split comes it hits us both pretty hard— 
and when Moonie realises just how much weight I remove from 
his shoulders he takes my leaving very badly indeed. 

Of course, I am very well rewarded for what I do and I do 
not want you to think that I am moaning and groaning about 
what I have to do for my money. Far from it. The only reason I 
experience so many things, see so many places, meet so many 
people, practice up on my sexual intercourse and generally have 
so many laughs is that I am attached to a great superstar. No, 
I am not complaining—I am merely trying to set the scene. 

Now, the great rock and roll business knows no loyalties. It 
picks you up and puts you down with equal ease—it’s all a 
matter of luck and money, and I am well aware that my time in 
this business is limited and, while I am in it, I develop a great 
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interest in movies and how they are made. Gradually I come to 
think that when the rock and roll adventure is over I will try to 
squeeze my way into the movies in some or other manner. Fun- 
nily enough, hanging around rock and roll bands is quite a good 
way to break into movies because, especially in LA, the two 
things go hand in hand and everyone hangs out together. It is 
probably true to remark that rock and roll now appears to oc- 
cupy about the same position as the film business in its heyday 
when there are many stars on contract to such legendary figures 
as Louis B. Mayer and Sam Goldwyn. Now, if you ask the 
geezers who drive the hired limos who their customers are, they 
are liable to tell you that they spend most of their time con- 
tracted to record companies, driving rock and roll stars around 
and about the place. 

Moonie always says to me that if I get a good offer, wherever 
it comes from, I should take it, and furthermore, that he will 
help me make best use of same offer and generally encourage 
me to make a success of myself. It seems that in his saner mo- 
ments Moonie realises that I cannot be running around after 
inebriated, drugged and halfway insane rock stars when I am 
forty years old—no matter how entertaining that may be for 
a while. 

What with The Who being so famous and Moonie being such 
a personable and much sought-after geezer, it is not surprising 
that he appears in several movies and, because I am ever pres- 
ent, I feature in these activities too. We have a load of laughs 
but all the while I am beavering away and trying to get as much 
experience on movies as possible, and generally making my 
number with the chaps in charge of all the filming caper. 

It seems that I am quite successful in this because David 
Putnam, who is the guy that produces one of these films, is 
impressed by the manner in which I manage to keep Moonie 
together and the fact that I make myself useful around the 
place, helping to arrange locations and so on. Well, of course, 
when you are used to covering Moonie’s tracks helping to or- 
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ganise locations is like falling off a log. Anyway, this Putnam 
says to me that I should join the ACTT by which he means to 
say that I should get myself into the film technicians’ union. 
Well, I apply for same union card but for one reason or another 
the application is thrown out, so I forget about my film career 
for a while and continue to excite myself by means of various 
medicines and the sort of activities that go on around Moonie. 

But, eventually we get involved in the movies again because 
The Who buy Shepperton Studios and begin to film The Kids 
Are Alright which is all about the rise of the band and features 
the band on tour and in concert. Naturally, Moonie stars in a 
pretty big way and many people agree that he turns out to be 
the main turn in the movie. Naturally, in the course of my job 
I spend much time schlepping Moonie around the film sets 
and making myself useful. In fact I make myself so useful that 
Jeff Stein, who directs the movie, makes me his assistant. 

While we are filming we fly to LA to do some sequences in 
Moonie’s house at Malibu and I find myself doing a great deal 
of organising and hustling about. I recall for example, that one 
time I have to go and interrupt a Bob Dylan recording session 
to borrow some lighting equipment. And let me tell you that 
the Big Zim does not take kindly to having his recording sessions 
interrupted. 

Well the upshot of all this is that I get on so well with Jeff 
Stein that he asks me to work with him on a permanent basis. 
Now, of course, this is the sort of break that I am looking for, 
so when Jeff asks me to discuss the deal over dinner, I go like a 
shot. It seems the first thing I must do is fly back to London 
with him when we finish shooting in Malibu, to help with the 
remainder of the filming of The Kids Are Alright. This means 
that I must leave Moonie behind because by now he finishes 
his part in the movie. 

It is true that during these talks with Jeff, which stretch over 
several days, I notice that Moonie is giving me the occasional 
strange look and that he does not seem too cheerful about my 
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good fortune. But then I remember that he also says that I 
should grab my chances as they arise, so I do not worry about 
the black looks too much. 

Until, that is, I return to the house at Malibu one night and 
find a big notice pinned to my bed. And what this notice reads 
is: 
YOU'RE LICKING PRODUCERS ARSES. GOOD LUCK. 
MOONIE. 

Now I am well choked by this. I mean, I consider that in the 
time I am with him I look after Moonie pretty well and, while 
it is true that he pays me for this service, I cannot do this for 
ever. He also knows how much this break means to me because 
we discuss the matter on many occasions. It is not as if the 
whole thing comes as any surprise or as if I am in any way 
underhand about what is happening. 

The next day is pretty weird. Moonie is a bit sheepish about 
the notice on the bed and, to begin with, makes out that he is 
sorry about it and that he will release me when I am ready to 
go. Of course, I am very fond of Moonie and there is no way I 
wish to end up on bad terms with him, so I am very pleased 
that he seems to be over his downer on me. The whole thing is 
made easier by the fact that Moonie already finds a replace- 
ment for me, a bloke who goes by the name of Keith Allison. 
And just to show you how things go up and down in the great 
rock and roll business, this Keith Allison once has a big hit 
single. A number one as I remember it. And here is Keith 
Allison prepared to work as Moonie’s runaround for what is, 
relatively, not too much mazuma. Mind you, there are many 
musicians who prefer to be roadies or other similar hangers-on, 
rather than leave the business altogether. I suppose it is quite 
similar to being addicted—and, of course, many of them believe 
that if they hang around long enough their chance must come 
again. 

So everything in the garden is hunky-dory—until we start the 
day’s filming and the filming involves drinking. But, whereas 
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brandy and ginger usually gets Moonie well jollied-up, this time 
he gets very depressed and moody and nasty. Then he starts to 
take it out on me, doing everything he can to put me down in 
front of the film crew and everyone else. Now I am not the sort 
of bloke who can take much of this type of opposition without 
throwing a few knuckles here and there. But, because it is com- 
ing from Moonie and I know that he is having a bit of bother 
with his head, I simply take him on one side and ask him what 
it is all about. He is very truculent and says to me like this: 

“Right, Dougal, you cunt. Are you going through with all this 
fucking film business?” His eyes are hot and angry-looking and 
I must confess that at this stage I am resigned to our discussion 
ending in bloodshed. Nevertheless, it is too late for me to back 
down—which I have no intention of doing anyway. So I reply: 

<Kes; Lam.” 

“Ts that what you really want to do?” he sneers. 

Yes it is,” 

“You're a cunt,” he says. “If you leave me, you don’t come 
back.” 

“Right,” I say. 

“No, you’re a cunt.” And now his words are really running 
into each other, like he’s very pissed. “You’re a cunt. I mean it. 
Leave me and that’s it. You don’t come back.” 

“Listen, man,” I say, making one last effort to reason with 
him. “Listen, man, you know this is something I really want to 
do. And what’s more, you’re always saying that you'll help me. 
So what’s all this about?” 

But all Moonie does is to start on about how The Who now 
own Shepperton Studios and how he is in charge of all publicity. 
Then he tells me I can be his assistant on this side of the busi- 
ness, at double the wages I’m on at the moment. 

“No, man,” I reply to this spiel. “I really want to do the gig 
with Jeff. It’s a big break for me. I could really go places.” 

“Ah fuck off, Dougal, the only place you’ll go with him is 
straight up the fucking pictures.” 
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“Yeah, maybe. But I want to give it a go.” 

Moonie walks away without saying anything more. He’s like a 
small kid sulking. 

When we finish the day’s shooting, Moonie is still acting a bit 
funny but we climb into the Lincoln Continental to go for some- 
thing to eat. We get through the meal OK and Moonie even 
seems to be getting used to the idea of me slipping off to London. 
But I start to relax too soon, because as we’re crusing back home 
down Pacific Highway, Moonie suddenly turns to me and shouts: 

“Right. This is it! It’s either me or the film business.” Then he 
really turns the venom on and what it turns out he’s saying is 
that it is either him or no film business because if I do not work 
for him I will not work for anyone ever again. And I especially 
will not work in films because he, Moonie, knows everyone in 
the business and he’ll make sure that no one in movies anywhere 
in the world will want to know about Peter Butler. 

Charming! I think to myself, but I do not say anything else 
other than my mind is made up and I intend to work with Jeff 
Stein. Moonie relapses into silence and the drive back to the 
house seems to take ten times as long as it normally does. 

We park the car and walk round to the patio. Keith suddenly 
rounds on me and snarls: 

“So that’s it, is it?” 

“Yeah. That’s it.” 

Then with no warning Moonie goes mad and swings a punch 
at me. Well, this catches me unaware and I am rocked back on 
my heels. Now Moonie has plenty of balls, but he is not a very 
scientific fighter at the best of times. Also, he is extremely pissed. 
So, although I am surprised and have to step back, I come for- 
ward immediately and, unlike Moonie, I have experience of 
rough-housing. What is more I do not take very kindly to being 
swung at. So I let go with a short left and—BOFF!—there’s 
Moonie flat on his back. 

Well, after a count of five, Moonie’s back on his feet and he’s 
fighting mad. Now, I do not want to hurt Moonie any more than 
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I wish to be hurt myself so what I try to do is sort of hold him off 
at arm’s length until he is calm enough to realise that we are not 
behaving entirely in a civilised manner. But he comes on at me 
like a warthog on amyl nitrate and despite my efforts he man- 
ages to get hold of my shirt front. Then with a great heave he 
rips the shirt open and catches hold of all my gold chains, such 
as are very fashionable on the West Coast at this time. He 
wrenches them off and hurls them out onto the beach. And, to 
tell you the truth, it is this that infuriates me more than anything 
else—perhaps because I do not as yet realise exactly what a pass 
Moonie and I arrive at, but more likely because these gold 
chains cost me a lot of sweat. So I push Moonie away and I 
storm off up the beach to look for all this gold. Moonie mean- 
while stomps off into the house. Of course, I never find the 
chains and I expect they are now the property of some California 
beach bum. If they are and he is reading this, he can have them 
inscribed “As hurled by Keith Moon.” 

Of course, all this activity is accompanied by much shouting 
and screaming and cursing, and this noise brings out our next 
door neighbor, who is none other than Steve McQueen. He sees 
me grovelling about in the sand and strolls over to ask what 
comes off. When I tell him, he simply remarks: 

“T tell you this, Dougal, that’s the best day’s work you’ve ever 
done. No question about it. I mean, you stick with Moonie and 
you'll end up dead one way or another. The guy is a nutcase.” 

I have to admit that at this stage I am in the right mood to 
agree with Steve McQueen, but all I do is go into the house, 
quietly pack my bags and then shove off out of it. 

Well, there is still a bit of time before I am due to return to 
England with Jeff Stein, so the first thing to do is find accom- 
modation. Fortunately this is not too difficult, as I am quite 
friendly with a young geezer whose mother and father are both 
zillionaires and who own more property than the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. This young geezer lives just down the road from 
Moonie’s place, so I roll up there, get a very large and cheerful 
“Hello” from him and immediately install myself. As it happens, 
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I do have a few dibs stashed away in the bank, so I am not in 
any immediate difficulties and can maintain my lifestyle for any- 
way a few weeks. I very soon grow to enjoy this break. I lie 
back in the California sunshine, tequila sunrise in hand, and 
watch the various shapely golden-haired bints that pass by with 
great frequency. It is a relief not to have to worry about whether 
Keith is planning to steal the Queen Mary, is throwing bricks 
through the windows of the local branch of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, or is in jail, or what. 

The days pass pleasantly because California is the best place 
in the world that I know in which to do nothing. The whole 
place is designed for laid-back living. I get up in the morning 
round about eleven o’clock, take a leisurely dip in the pool and 
partake of an avocado salad, or something similar, for lunch. 
Then there’s just enough time for a little more lazing around the 
pool before it is time for the cocktail ritual. California is heavily 
into cocktails and during my time there I learn to make many, 
such as Margaritas and Harvey Wallbangers, and I teach the 
local denizens a few of my own. One that goes down particularly 
well is the Sherry Whossname, a concoction of very dry sherry, 
brandy and lemonade which makes you look upon sherry with a 
newfound respect. 

So I pass my days in this fashion and in the evening I gener- 
ally go to a little bar a few miles along the Pacific Coast high- 
way. At this time they have a great band playing there called 
Trancus, and I am soon very friendly with the guys in this band 
and am able to give them the benefit, such as it is, of my years 
in the business. 

I am sitting there one night, quietly digging the band, when 
in comes this geezer who works for Moonie, driving his motors 
and so on. He comes up to me and says: 

“Moonie wants to see you, man. He’s in the motor outside.” 

Well, I think to myself, if he wants to see me, he can fucking 
well come in here, and see me. And I make this dude know that 
that is what I feel, but he just replies: 

“No, man, come on. Moonie really does want to see you. To 
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go off and have a few drinks.” So I think to myself What the 
hell? and I wander out into the night. Sure enough, there is 
Moonie, sitting in the back of the Continental. Even though it 
is hot enough to make a camel think twice about taking any form 
of exercise, Moonie has got his fur coat on. 

‘Hello, dear boy!” he says as if nothing unpleasant ever passes 
between us. 

“Hello, Moonie,” I reply. 

Then I jump into the motor and we glide off. I will say this 
for Yanks, when they make a car they make a car, and the Lin- 
coln Continental is such. It may not be too hot on the cornering. 
It may be like a truck to park. It may cost you the Bank of 
England to keep running. But, when it comes to giving the effect 
of a large, silent and somewhat sinful bedroom in motion, the 
Lincoln Continental is simply tops. But the lack of any noise 
whatsover in the back of this motor is only emphasized by the 
complete lack of noise from Keith Moon. 

Once he is over giving me the sheepish “Hello,” he clams up 
tighter than a Scottish bookmaker’s wallet, and, naturally, I do 
not say anything either because I am waiting to see exactly what 
the score is before I start in on the quips and the light conversa- 
tion. 

Moonie and I are completely alone in this car because Moonie 
operates the thick glass partition that separates the chauffeur 
from the general proceedings in the back seat. And this is an- 
other count on which I must compliment the Lincoln, because 
with this partition the chauffeur can be practising his Robert 
Plant impressions and you hear nothing at all in the back seat. 

Then, without looking at me, Moonie suddenly speaks. 

“You can’t leave me, Dougal,” he says. 

Oh Christ, I think. I might have known it. 

“Look, Moonie,” I reply, “the decision is made. What you did 
to me out on the beach is unforgivable. And all that act with the 
film crew . . . I mean, how can I work for a bloke who tries to 
make me look a complete cunt?” Then he turns to me and I can 
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see that his eyes are full of tears—and that really does choke me 
up—and he says: 

“Whatever I earn, you can have half. Fifty per cent of what I 
make. Right?” This may seem a pretty fantastic offer, but by 
now I am so determined to get on, get out and get moving that 
I do not hestiate. Do not give it a second thought. 

“You're crackers,” I say. “But I stand by what I’m telling you. 
I’m going back to England when Jeff leaves. I appreciate the 
offer, man, I really do. But my mind is made up. I’m going.” 

Well, what happens next I cannot believe and, to tell you the 
truth, I do not care very much to write about it. It really fazes 
me, because what happens next is that Moonie, king of the rock 
and roll ravers, breaks down and cries like a baby. It is a really 
hyterical outburst, and all I can think of is to get him into a 
quiet bar somewhere where I can hurl a few stiff ones down him. 
So I press the electrics that operate the window partition and tell 
Moonie’s driver to take us on down to Alice’s Restaurant, which 
is just a bit further along the Pacific Highway. When we arrive 
there I drag Moonie in and order up a quick succession of bran- 
dies accompanied by ginger ale. 

This Florence Nightingale act has a fairly rapid effect, which 
is further accelerated by the fact that Moonie is pretty peeved 
with himself for cracking up in the first place. So, after a few 
more bevvies, he begins to perk up and soon he is carrying on in 
the old manner, spieling to the waitresses, slagging the other 
punters in the place, downing liquor like Prohibition is about to 
commence tomorrow, and generally making plenty of speed— 
not to mention noise. 

Later, when I get him home, he acts quite normally and even 
shakes my hand, wishing me luck. 

I wish the story could end here with Moonie and I good mates, 
him going his way and me going mine. But it is not that simple. 
I am round at a friend’s place only a couple of days later where 
I here someone says: 

“Hear about Keith, man? He’s in Malibu jail.” This does not 
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surprise me, of course, because Keith is no stranger to the inside 
of various jails all round the country—and plenty in other coun- 
tries too. What happens, apparently, is that Moonie is found 
driving up and down the Pacific Highway in Annette’s Mustang 
and wearing nothing but a pair of red Y-front pants and a thick 
fur coat. That in itself is probably not an offence, especially in 
the state of California, but, of course, when Moonie is arrested, 
which occurs because he runs out of petrol, stops at a filling 
station and has no cash to pay for the gas, he is well out of his 
tree and waving a bottle of brandy to boot. 

The next day I hear that he is pissed again, this time at a place 
called the Crazy Horse, which is just opposite Alice’s Restau- 
rant. But this time he is slagging me off well and proper, telling 
the world in general what a cunt I am and how I betray him, 
how no one in the entire universe must ever trust me or give me 
a job of any description, and I do not know what all else. He 
then has another series of near misses in the Mustang and winds 
up under arrest once more. 

Because I feel somewhat guilty, I also feel genuinely sorry for 
Keith. He is not capable of coping on his own, but at the same 
time I just do not feel able, any longer, to handle him. It is true 
that in the ten years I have some wonderful, some amazing, 
times with the guy; more amazing than I can ever expect when 
I am a saucepan in West London. But what Moonie never seems 
to understand is that I do not owe him the rest of my life on 
account of those ten years. Every party ends sometime and 
Moonie’s and my party comes to an end when Jeff Stein offers 
me the gig on The Kids Are Alright. And, if Jeff never offers me 
that gig, the end will still come—and soon. Because, I am be- 
ginning to feel the strain. Smashing up hotel rooms, driving 
about pissed, screwing in every conceivable place, with every 
conceivable type and using every conceivable variation, gener- 
ally causing riots and behaving unlike a responsible and tax-pay- 
ing citizen is a lot of fun. But in the end it begins to pall. It is 
clear to me when I decide to split that I have a choice in these 
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matters—I can call it a day. But, sadly, Moonie does not have 
such a choice. He is a prisoner of his own nature. He is locked 
into a certain pattern of behaviour—just as surely as swallows 
migrate, salmon spawn and squirrels hibernate. 

It is just about a year after I leave Moonie that he dies, but 
before he dies, I do see him a few times. There is one occasion 
when I am working full time for Jeff Stein, and we are filming 
a Who gig at Kilburn State Theatre-in London. At this time I 
am the official Assistant Director on the movie—or at least one 
of the official Assistant Directors—and I have to do a great deal 
of hustling about. Now, this hustling delays my meeting up with 
Moonie, and, to tell you the truth, as the time to meet him ap- 
proaches, I find that I am dreading it—but looking forward to it 
at the same time. I mean, I really hope that he is getting on all 
right. 

Anyway, it is inevitable that I meet up with the band, includ- 
ing Moonie, on the shoot. This meeting takes place in the dress- 
ing room at the gig. As it happens, I have no need to be 
concerned beforehand, because everyone gives me a very large 
Hello! indeed, none more so than Keith, and fairly soon we’re 
hitting the brandies and ginger, and later we do without the 
ginger as it seems to be getting in the way of the brandy. Well, 
eventually, I have to perform one of my functions as official 
Assistant Director, this function being to get the performers in 
front of the camera. So when the time comes I stand up on my 
feet, a little uncertain in the balancing act, it’s true, and speak 
as follows: 

“On set, please, gentlemen!” 

When this command is greeted with universal shouts of: 

“FUCK OFF, DOUGAL!” I know that it’s business as usual 
and I must say that I am very happy about it. After this episode, 
Moonie says to me: 

“You fucking idiot, Dougal. Why don’t you come back?” But 
I know I can’t go back to Moonie. He knows it too. On the other 
hand, we both know we’re mates again. 
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And that’s what it’s all about, really, isn’t it? 

After this, I see Moonie a few times, and most of those times 
he asks me to come back. We meet up at Shepperton Studios, at 
his flat, and have numerous phone conversations. But I stick to 
my chosen path, and I assume the role, I think, of Moonie’s mate 
and confidant. Then he ups and dies, and a very strange thing 
happens. 

Just before the funeral, I get a phone call from one of the 
- roadies. He sounds quite nervous and what he tells me is that I 
am barred from attending the funeral and that this is on An- 
nette’s instructions. Naturally, this upsets me quite considerably 
and anyway I do not believe that Annette issues such instruc- 
tions. It is true that we are never very great friends, but there is 
certainly no bad feeling between us and we share many good 
times. However, the call throws me slightly and I ask Keith’s 
mother, with whom I am always on excellent terms, what she 
thinks about it. She is most indignant and insists that I go with 
her. In the event, it is Roger Daltrey who takes me to the fu- 
neral, where I also see Annette and, from her reaction to me, I 
am more sure than ever that she never tells anyone I am not 
wanted around on this day. 

The mystery is never solved. 


Reading through this account of my time with Keith Moon, it 
occurs to me that nothing really happens. Sure, plenty of hotels 
are wrecked. Bints are rumped. Medicines are taken. People are 
shocked. But in most of the books I read wars are declared, peo- 
ple are stabbed, shot and beaten up. Spies spy. Murderers mur- 
der. Lovers love. 

For a while this worries me, because I figure that this is a book 
too. Things should happen like in other books. But then I re- 
member that this is about just one person. It is, by and large, the 
true story of ten years of that person’s life and of course these 
ten years are not to do with wars, murders and spies. They are 
to do with someone who in his time is perhaps the most talented 
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Glossary 


Ackers: money, cash 

Argy bargy: argument, conflict 

Aris: arse, ass, bottom, buttocks (rhyming slang—Aristotle/ 
bottle, bottle and glass/arse) 

Arseholed: extremely drunk 

Ava Gardner: avant garde 


Bacon assegai: male organ 

Barnet: hair (rhyming—Barnet Fair) 

Barney: argument, altercation 

Beaver pie: female sexual organ 

Beef torpedo: male organ 

Beezer: nose 

Berk: cunt, denoting stupid or worthless person rather than 
sexual organ (rhyming—Berkeley Hunt or, according to some 
sources, Berkshire Hunt) 

Bevvy, bevvies: drink, drinks 

Biddy: old woman 
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Bint: female person (slightly derogatory) 

Bird: female person 

Blag, to: to bullshit 

Boatrace: face (rhyming) 

Bollocks: testicles, but often used figuratively to denote non- 
sense, rubbish 

Bonce: head 

boodle: money, assets, fortune 

Boot: female person (derogatory ) 

Boot, to be given the: to be fired, dismissed 

Boot pie: kick while fighting (cf. knuckle sandwich) 

Boracic: skint, without funds (rhyming—boracic lint) 

Box, to be out of one’s: to be out of one’s senses, drugged, drunk 

Brahms and Lizst: drunk (rhyming—Brahms and Lizst/pissed; 
also sometimes Mozart and Lizst) 

Brass: extremely cold (from “cold enough to freeze the balls 
off a brass monkey”’) 

Bristol(s): breast, breasts (rhyming—Bristol City/titty) 

Brown bread: dead (rhyming) 

Buffalo Bill: pill (rhyming) 

Buggered: bothered, as in “T can’t be bothered”; also some- 
times stymied, baffled or finished (cf. fucked as in “com- 
pletely fucked” ) 

Bugle: nose 

Bullet, to be given the: to be fired, dismissed 

Bunny: talk (shortened form of bunny rabbit, which in turn de- 
tives from rhyming—rabbit and pork) 


Cabbage: money 

Chopper: male organ 

Chuffed: pleased, proud, gratified 

Clap: venereal disease (hence “round of applause”) 

Clappers, to go like the: to go very rapidly 

Clock into: to check in for work via clock that marks working 
hours completed 

clock to: to notice, look at 
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Clogs, to check in: to die 

Cobblers: balls, testicles (rhyming—cobbler’s awls) 

Cock, cocksparrow, cocksparrer: conversational vocative mean- 
ing “old chap” (not to be confused with “old chap” meaning 
male organ, also known as “cock”; cf. American “man” as in 
“hey man”) 

Crackers: insane 

Cricket set: male genitalia 

Crumpet: attractive, desirable female person(s); usually avail- 
able 

Crust: head, especially top of (rhyming—crust of bread) 

Cyril Lord, to do a: hit the carpet, collapse (from British carpet 
magnate whose company collapsed) 


Derby: belly (rhyming—Derby Kelly) 
Dibs: money 

Dick: male organ 

Dog and bone: telephone (rhyming) 
Dong: male organ 

Do-re-mi: money 

Duff up, to: to beat up, assault violently 


Earwig, to: to listen, eavesdrop 

Eau de Cologne: telephone (rhyming) 

Eric Delaney Drum Tutor: standard beginners’ instruction man- 
ual by well-known British band-leader 


Fag: cigarette 

Fatty, to slip a: to insert the male organ, have sexual intercourse 
Festival of Light: British puritan movement 

Front wheeler: Jew (rhyming—front wheel skid/yid) 

Fruity: desirous of sexual intercourse 

Fur pie: female sexual organ. 


Gaff: home 
Gander: look 
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Gash: derogatory term for female genitalia and, by extension, 
available female persons; can also mean rubbish, unwanted 
material 

GBH: Grievous Bodily Harm 

Geed up: excited or enthused; but to gee someone up can mean 
to tease them 

Geezer: male person 

Geschvinn: very quickly 

Ginger beer: queer, homosexual (rhyming) 

Glom: look at, scrutinise 

Gob: mouth 


Handle: name 

Heave ho: sack, termination of employment 

Hepworth’s three-piece: suit by well-known English multiple 
tailor 

Herbert: stupid or worthless male person 

Hoity toity: snobbish, with pretensions to social position 

Hooter: nose 

Hrrrrrrnnnnn Jimmeh: guttural sound frequently uttered by 
Glaswegians; believed by some researchers to mean “hello 
James” 


Iron: homosexual (rhyming—iron hoof/poof) 


Jack in, to: to give up, break down, finish, end it all 

Jam jar: car (rhyming) 

Jimmy Logan: Scottish entertainer not usually appreciated by 
rock audiences 


Kecks: trousers 

Kenneth McKellar: see Jimmy Logan 
Khazi: lavatory; sometimes spelt “carsi” 
Kip: sleep 

Kipper feast: cunnilingus 

Kite: cheque 
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Knackered: very tired 
Knuckle sandwich: fist, punch 


Limo: limousine 
Lungs: breasts 
Lurker: worthless person, hanger-on 


Malarkey: nonsense 

Marbles, to lose: to go insane 

Mastermind: English TV quiz show designed to assess intelli- 

gence and/or knowledgeability 

Mazuma: money 

Minces: eyes (rhyming—mince pies) 

Minicabber: unlicensed hire car driver 

Mod: member of youth sub-group which developed in England in 
the early 1960's; characterised by enthusiasm for pill-popping, 
neat mohair suits and short hair; usual method of transport 
much-modified Lambretta and Vespa scooters; musical tastes 
ska, Motown, the Who and other English Mod groups of the 
era; at the time of writing (Autumn 1980), Mods are flour- 
ishing again 

Monkey’s, to give a: damn (as in “I don’t give a monkey’s’’) 

Moolaw: money 

Mutton javelin: male organ 

Naff: tasteless, worthless, without style 

Napper: head 

Nick, to: to arrest, charge with an offence; also to steal 

Nous: common sense 


Old Bill: police 
Olivered: drunk (rhyming—Oliver Twist/pissed) 


Pen and ink: stink (rhyming) 

Pictures, up the: defunct, inoperative, ruined, down and out 
Pissed: drunk 

Pissed off: angry, unhappy 
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Plonker: male organ 

Poodle faker: pretentious person, often of ambiguous sexuality 
Poofter: homosexual (from poof) 

Pork sword: male organ 

Potatoes: money 

Potty: insane 


Raspberry: heart (from rhyming—raspberry tart) 

Red Rover: bus excursion ticket available from London Trans- 
port 

Ring piece: rectum 

Roller: Rolls-Royce 

Round of applause: veneral disease (from clap) 

Ruck: argument, conflict 

Rump, to: to have sexual intercourse with 

Rumpole of The Bailey: fictional English barrister created by 
John Mortimer and made popular by TV series starring Leo 
McKern 


Saucepan: child (rhyming—saucepan lid/kid) 

Sausage: male organ 

Schmutter: clothing 

Schtum: totally silent 

Scratch: money 

Scrubber: unattractive female person of low status but accom- 
modating nature 

Sherbert: beer or other alcoholic drink 

Slag: see scrubber 

Slag off: denigrate 

Snotty: bad tempered and/or snobbish and/or bumptious 

Sprog: small child 

Strides: trousers 

Stroppy: belligerent, argumentative, angry 

Suss, to: to discover, deduce 


Tanner: sixpence coin 
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Teddy Boy: youth sub-group coming to prominence in Britain 
in the fifties; dress and appearance a stylised version of Ed- 
wardian fashions, e.g., long drape jackets, double-breasted 
waistcoats, slim neckties, drain-pipe trousers, elaborate, heav- 
ily greased and curled hairstyles often incorporating exag- 
gerated kiss curls, long sideburns and duck-tails: prone to 
wear thick crepe-soled or winklepicker shoes; partial to au- 
thentic rock and roll, gang violence and general outrage 
(though the latter aspects have been greatly exaggerated) ; the 
style is currently enjoying a revival in even more extreme form 

Tesco: British supermarket chain 

Third leg exercise: sexual intercourse 

Tin tack: sack, termination of employment (rhyming) 

Toes, to take it on the: to run away, depart, exit 

Twat: literally, female sexual organ; but normally only used 
figuratively, to denote stupidity or worthlessness 


Wanger: male organ 

Wank, wanker: masturbate, masturbator 

White-eared trouser elephant: male organ; for orgin, stand in 
front of full-length mirror, unzip trousers and completely ex- 
pose member, turn pockets inside out to form elephant’s ears, 
complementing trunk if member of sufficient size; if not in 
possession of male member, call nearest musicians for volun- 
teers 

Wobble, to throw a: to become frenzied, freak out 

Woofer: dog, unattractive female person 


Photograph by John Entwistle 
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Keith Moon and Dougal Butler, 
at the start of Moonie’s last tour 


DouGAL BUTLER is a West Londoner of 
the same generation and background as 
The Who. He left school at fifteen, 
worked as a Customs and Excise clerk 
by day, and listened to music by night. In 
1967 he joined The Who as a roadie. The 
rest is history, herein contained. 


Peter Lawrence and Chris Trengove 
have been writing together for ten years, 
during which time their joint output has 
included plays, screenplays, songs, ad- 
vertising copy, and two published novels. 


Jacket illustration by James Nazz 
Jacket design by Barbara Singer 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 
105 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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